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allow  such  an  operation  to  be  performed  on  himself  or  on  his 
relatives  for  mere  experimental  purposes.  The  whole  incident 
would  be  unthinkable  in  a  private  sanitarium;  it  was  possible 
only  because  the  patients  were  charges  of  the  State.  The  criminal 
aspect  of  the  act  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  the 
operation  were  treated  as  if  misfortune  deprived  them  of  funda¬ 
mental  rights,  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  director  of  the  insane  asylum.  It  would  be  wrong  to  per¬ 
form  such  an  operation  on  persons  of  sane  mind  without  their 
consent ;  it  is  doubly  wrong  to  perform  it  on  those  whose  con¬ 
dition  renders  them  utterly  helpless. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  allow  officials  to  assume  complete 
control  of  men  in  this  way,  because  they  happen  to  be  insane, 
there  is  no  telling  how  far  things  will  go.  There  are  other 
forms  of  helplessness  besides  mental  weakness,  and  mere  novices 
in  the  knowledge  of  State  institutional  practices  are  aware  that 
already  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  to  perform  reprehensible 
operations,  against  the  inmates’  will.  The  present  instance  is 
an  example  of  an  immoral  invasion  of  human  rights,  and  it  is 
not  less  an  invasion  because  sanctioned  by  the  State,  and  much 
less  because,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  only  sanction  was  that 
of  a  mere  official  of  an  asylum.  Moreover,  it  is  incorrect  to  say 
that  the  operation  in  question  involved  no  danger.  Every  physi¬ 
cian  knows  that  there  is  always  an  element  of  danger  whenever 
an  anesthetic  is  administered.  The  proportion  of  deaths  re¬ 
sulting  from  it,  in  the  present  practice  of  surgery,  is  no  doubt 
small,  but  it  is  a  thing  to  be  reckoned  with.  Besides,  it  looks 
extremely  like  invoking  the  end  to  justify  the  means,  to  say  that 
the  operation  was  lawful  because  it  had  for  its  purpose  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  humanit}'.  Experiments  that  are  directed  to  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  human  suffering  are  laudable,  provided  they  keep 
within  the  limits  of  sound  ethics.  America  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  surgeon’s  intentions:  it  objects  to  his  methods;  they  are  un¬ 
ethical. — Ed.  America.] 

“Androcles  and  the  Lion” 

To  the  Editor  of  America: 

Was  not  Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.J.,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Young  in  his 
article,  a  little  slashing  in  his  censure,  not  only  of  the  play  of 
"Androcles  and  the  Lion”  but  also  of  any  one  who  has  been 
guilty  of  having  witnessed  its  production?  I  will  freely  confess 
that  I  have  seen  the  play  twice  without  having  my  feelings  har¬ 
rowed,  and  I  do  honestly  believe  that  my  soul  is  more  than 
slightly  "tinctured  with  the  creed  of  Christ.”  The  poor  play  is 
so  light  that  to  thunder  anathemas  at  it  is  very  like  killing  grass¬ 
hoppers  with  a  sledge-hammer.  Still,  if  one  must  take  it  seri¬ 
ously,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  laugh  is  never  at  the 
Christian  martyrs,  but  always  with  them.  Their  would-be  per¬ 
secutors  are  made  to  look  extremely  foolish. 

The  “setting  down”  that  the  gilded  youth  of  Rome  receive  at 
the  hands,  or  rather  the  tongue,  of  Lavinia  is  choice.  And  the 
"handsome  Captain”  never  has  the  best  of  an  argument.  The 
martyrs  are  represented  as  calm  and  even  gay  in  the  presence 
of  death.  I  fail  to  see  that  it  is  at  all  derogatory  to  their  dig¬ 
nity  to  suppose  that  they  really  were  so.  As  regards  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Ferronius,  if  Shaw  had  any  motive  at  all  in  drawing 
him,  it  may  have  been  intended  as  a  hit  at  those  Christians 
whose  dislike  to  active  resistance  of  evil  is  so  strong  that  they 
would  greatly  prefer  that  Our  Lord,  instead  of  driving  the 
money-changers  out  of  the  Temple  with  a  whip,  had  asked  them 
“nicely”  to  go.  The  character  of  Spinthos  no  doubt  owes  its 
existence  to  the  fact  that  Shaw  apparently  regards  himself  as 
the  divinely  appointed  chastiser  of  the  British  public  for  its 
many  sins,  especially  for  what  he  regards  as  its  besetting  sin,  viz., 
hypocrisy.  I  do  not  think  that  what  he  says  makes  much  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  British  public,  or  has  much  effect,  except  to  amuse 
it  immensely.  And  what  is  there  about  “Pygmalion”  and 


“Fanny’s  First  Play,”  that  they  should  be  “lumped  in”  with  any¬ 
thing  like  "Marie-Odile"? 

Brookh'n.  M.  Clemmans. 

Correct  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
To  the  Editor  of  America: 

In  America  for  April  15,  "A.  P.  F.”  writes  as  follows,  with 
reference  to  Cardinal  Manning: 

It  was  he  who  introduced  the  term  against  which  my  chief 
objection  is  directed.  He  used  to  refer  to  himself  as  "Car¬ 
dinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,”  which,  of  course,  he 
never  was.  Cardinal  Henry  Edward  Manning  was  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  introduction  into  English  of  the  term 
“Father”  as  applied  to  secular  priests,  and  this  solecism  is 
now  so  crystallized  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  look  for 
a  return  to  the  older  and  better  way. 

A.  P.  F.  may  be  correct  in  both  of  these  statements,  but  if  so, 
there  are  at  least  two  curious  facts  to  be  accounted  for.  Man¬ 
ning  became  Archbishop  in  1865  and  Cardinal  in  1875,  so  it  is 
improbable  that  he  referred  to  himself  as  “Cardinal  Archbishop” 
before  the  latter  year,  nevertheless  we  find,  on  page  373  of 
Newman’s  "Apologia,”  in  a  letter  from  the  Academia  of  Catholic 
Religion,  under  date  of  April  19,  1864,  the  following  sentence: 
“The  Academia  of  Catholic  Religion,  at  their  meeting  held  today, 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  have  in¬ 
structed  us  to  write  to  you  in  their  behalf.”  In  reference  to  the 
assertion  that  the  title  “Father”  was  introduced  into  English  by 
Cardinal  Manning,  it  is  at  least  curious  that  Newman  used  this 
very  title  frequently  in  his  correspondence,  before  Manning  even 
became  a  Catholic.  (See  Ward's  “Life.”) 

Los  Angeles.  F.  L.  Kohler. 

To  the  Editor  of  America: 

I  beg  pardon  for  a  slip  of  the  pen.  I  should  have  said  that 
Cardinal  Manning  introduced  the  title  “Father”  into  England, 
not  English.  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  the  noun  and  the 
adjective  are  not  precisely  coextensive  in  meaning. 

While  Father  Prout  of  Watergrass  Hill  was  undoubtedly 
an  actual  personage,  the  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  gave  that  worthy  priest  literary  fame,  and  I  may 
suggest  to  T.  F.  M.  that  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Sylvester 
Mahony  was  a  delightful  example  of  the  infelicity  of  the  title 
"Father,"  as  anything  or  anybody  less  suggestive  of  paternal 
gravity  and  decorum  never  existed.  However,  I  am  not 
protesting.  I  used  "Father”  to  show  how  the  jus  et  norma 
loquendi  comes  about,  and  to  register  an  emphatic  protest 
before  “Cardinal  Archbishop”  and  other  similar  horrors  be¬ 
come  the  norm. 

New  York.  A.  P.  F. 

A  Catholic  Work  of  Art 
To  the  Editor  of  America: 

Some  months  ago  one  of  your  correspondents  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  few  good  examples  of  Catholic  art  in  the  United 
States.  Since  then  a  really  notable  contribution  to  Christian 
art  and  architecture  has  burst  into  full  view.  It  is  the  new  St. 
Agnes’  Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Of  all  the  parish  churches 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  undeniably  the  most  perfect  example. 
In  scale,  in  mass,  in  line,  in  proportion,  in  perfect  harmony  of 
detail,  in  interior  decoration,  in  its  glorious  stained  glass,  it 
stands  out  on  the  horizon  of  contemporary  Catholic  art  in  the 
United  States  like  Mars  at  perihelion.  When  the  industrious 
“Baedeker”  comes  to  enshrine  this  exquisite  church  edifice  in  his 
guide-book  of  the  United  States,  that  invaluable  red  book  with 
the  green  string  will  certainly  attach  to  a  description  of  the 
new  St.  Agnes’  diurch  the  distinctive  star,  reserved  exclusively 
for  things  of  the  very  first  rank. 

Pittsburgh.  Thomas  F.  Coakley,  d.d. 
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The  Unity  Conference 

IF  the  many  Conferences  for  the  "reunion  of  the 
Churches,”  which  have  sprung  up  during  the  last 
generation,  bring  men  to  their  knees  in  humble  supplica¬ 
tion  to  God  our  Father,  they  will  not  have  been  held  in 
vain.  God  listens  to  the  prayer  of  the  lowly ;  the  infinitely 
merciful  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ  is  quick  to  hear  the  sin¬ 
cere  cry  of  those  who  wander  in  the  darkness.  It  is  a 
victory,  too,  over  ancient  error,  if  the  multitudinous 
Churches  which  have  done  their  part  in  stirring  up  the 
weltering  seas  of  prejudice  and  conflicting  opinion,  ex¬ 
isting  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  begin  in 
some  dim  way  to  comprehend,  that  Christ  founded  but 
one  Church,  with  an  absolutely  consistent  and  authorita¬ 
tive  doctrine,  and  not  three  hundred  or  more  warring 
sects. 

These  Conferences  then,  if  ruled  by  the  spirit  of 
humble  and  sincere  prayer,  and  directed  toward  a  proper 
concept  of  the  unity  of  Christ’s  Church,  may  bring  the 
day  of  reunion  appreciably  nearer.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  followers  beguile  themselves  with  the  hope 
or  belief,  that  the  Catholic  Church  will  ever  renounce 
the  smallest  part  of  the  deposit  of  Faith,  of  which  she 
is  the  divinely-appointed  guardian,  their  efforts  are 
doomed  to  complete  failure.  The  Church  prays  that  all 
men,  all  alike  children  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  and 
made  in  His  image,  may  be  united  in  charity  and  in  the 
confession,  not  of  a  compromise,  but  of  the  one  true 
Faith  delivered  to  the  saints.  She  has  but  one  Gospel 
for  all  alike,  the  Gospel  given  her  by  Jesus  Christ  who 
bade  her  teach  all  nations,  promising  that  His  Holy  Spirit 
would  abide  with  her  all  days  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world.  The  sole  basis  of  reunion  which  she  can 
allow,  is  the  acceptance  of  the  supreme  authority  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  by  her  Founder,  Jesus  Christ.  We  can¬ 
not  build  upon  the  hay  and  stubble  of  compromise,  but 
only  upon  the  Rock  of  Truth. 


The  problem  in  Latin  America,  Dr.  Speer  said,  is  not  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  the  rejection  of  Christianity  by  the  people. 
Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  greatest  centers  for  infidelity  in  the 
whole  world.  Dr.  Speer  said  that  he  saw  a  lottery  in  operation 
in  the  Archbishop’s  (Jic)  yard  at  Panama  and  heard  that  the 
prelate  made  $5,000  a  week  from  it. 

Part  II — The  editor  of  America  sent  a  marked  copy 
of  the  paper  to  a  friend  in  Panama,  with  a  request  for 
information  on  the  subject.  The  result  is  as  follows: 

April  18,  1916. 

Dear  Sir; 

I  have  read  the  letter  written  to  you  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Tierney, 
S.J.,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  all  at  the  calumny  repeated  by 
Mr.  Speer  concerning  the  lottery  of  Panama,  knowing,  as  I 
do,  that  many  Protestants  will  for  ever  and  ever  calumniate  the 
Catholic  Church.  Everybody  in  this  city  knows  that  the  afore¬ 
said  lottery  belongs  to  a  company  in  which  the  Bishop  does  not 
participate  and  with  which  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  If 
held  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  building,  this  is  because  it  was 
established  there  at  its  foundation,  in  virtue  of  a  contract  that 
has  not  yet  expired. 

Guillermo, 

Bishop  of  Panama. 

Part  III — All  the  Latin  land  south  of  us  is  decadent; 
its  priesthood  is  totally  corrupt;  its  laymen  are  rotten; 
sixty  per  cent  of  its  women  are  prostitutes;  the  Bishop 
of  Panama  makes  (sic)  $5,000  a  week  from  a  lottery 
from  which  he  does  not  receive  a  farthing  and  over  which 
he  has  absolutely  no  control.  Such  is  “evangelic”  his¬ 
tory,  part  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good  will  preached 
by  traveling  missioners,  Dr.  Speer  included.  He  at  least 
should  have  learned  a  lesson  of  prudence.  This  is  not 
his  first  offense :  a  few  years  since  he  was  brought  to  book 
for  a  more  serious  misrepresentation  by  which  he  stood 
sponsor  for  a  bogus  “Papal  encyclical”  condemning  the 
morals  of  the  clergy  of  Chile.  But  then  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  must  be  spread  among  the  lying,  corrupt  Latins. 

“Catholic  Hospital  Conference” 

CATHOLIC  hospitals,  like  Catholic  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  are  everywhere  dotting  our  land.  They  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  external  activity  of  the  Church. 
They  are  a  practical  application  of  her  doctrine  on  the 
corporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  works  of  mercy.  Both 
these  classes  of  works,  practised  by  Our  Divine  Saviour, 
may  often  be  performed  in  the  most  salutary  way  within 
the  wards  of  our  Catholic  hospitals.  In  these  we  behold 
a  historic  institution  of  Catholicism,  but  this  fact  cannot 
dispense  the  Catholic  men  and  women  in  charge  of  them 
from  keeping  abreast  of  every  advance  of  modern 
science  and  of  every  improvement  in  methods  of 
economic  management.  Constant  study  and  intelligent 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  Brothers,  Sisters,  physicians, 
and  nurses  are  a  condition  for  the  fullest  efficiency. 


FINDINGS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN  DEPUTATION 

*  O  *  O  *  O  s(! 

Findings  of  the  Deputation  appointed  hy  t?ie  Committee  on  Arrangements 
for  the  Panama  Congress^  to  hold  Regional  Conferences  in  South 
America  follov/ing  the  Panama  Congress  —  drawn  up  at  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Deputation  held 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey, 
at  the  College  of  Missions, 

Indianapolis,  June  l4-l6,  1910. 

*0*0*0# 

INTRODUCTION 

The  South  American  Deputation,  after  attending  the  four  Regional 
Conferences,  thought  it  advisable  to  hold  a  final  Deputation  meeting  to  re¬ 
view  the  problems  of  the  field  as  a  v/hole  and  make  certain  recommendations 
bearing  on  future  work  of  evangelical  missions  in  South  America.  This  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Indianapolis  on  June  l4"l6,  I9I6,  and  the  following  findings 
and  recommendations  were  adopted. 


I.  StmVEY  AND  OCCUPATION 


1.  Unoccupied  Areas: 

(1)  The  Republic  of  Ecuador,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
500,000,  must  be  considered  an  unoccupied  field.  Though  there  are  five  or 

si  X  independent  missionaries  or  representatives  of  small  committees  located 
at  three  or  four  points  in  the  country,  none  of  the  larger  and  well  organised 
boards  of  missions  are  represented.  The  country  enjoys  religious  liberty. 

The  spirit  of  modern  progress  and  development  is  being  awakened  and  foreign 
capital  and  enterprise  are  being  invested  in  the  country.  The  present  is  a 
most  opportune  time  to  undertake  missionary  work  in  that  republic.  There  is 
not  in  all  South  America  a  more  needy  section  than  Ecuador.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  some  board  take  inmiediate  steps  to  enter  this  field,  with  a  policy 
and  budget  sufficient  for  an  adequate  occupancy,  and  that  it  seek  to  unite 
7/ith  itself  the  independent  missions  already  there. 

(2)  The  northern  half  of  Peru,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  is 
another  large  unoccupied  area.  It  is  our  jud^ent  that  some  board  should 
enter  this  section  at  once.  It  would  be  wise  to  make  Lima,  the  capital  of 
the  republic,  the  base  of  operations,  and  thus  relate  the  new  work  to  that 
already  existing  in  other  parts  of  Peru, 

(3)  Bolivia,  with  a  population  of  nearly  2,500,000,  is  an  unoccu¬ 
pied  territory  with  the  exception  of  three  centers  La  Paz,  Cochabamoa 
and  Oruro,--  and  two  or  three  industrial  farms  among  the  Indians. 

(4)  The  great  area  of  the  Argentine  Provinces  of  Misiones,  Cor- 
rientes  and  Entre  Rios,  lying  north  of  Buenos  Aires  and  between  the  rivers 
Parana  and  Uruguay,  with  a  population  of  three  quarters  of  a  million,  Con¬ 
stitutes  an  unoccupied  field,  except  for  two  or  three  preaching  points. 

Some  board  should  adequately  occupy  this  field  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 

(5)  The  Republic  of  Paraguay,  with  a  population  of  about  S00,000, 
is  another  unoccupied  field  save  for  some  work  among  the  Indians  and  activi¬ 
ties  recently  begun  by  the  Salvation  Army.  This  country  is  naturally  related 
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to  the  territory  desorihed  in  (4)  above,  and  together  they  should  be  occupied 
at  once  by  a  strong  board. 


(6)  Mission  T/ork  in  Braail  has  been  limited  to 
tion  and  tL  coast  cities,  leaving  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  enti 
area  of  a  country  larger  than  the  United  States  and  with  a  population 
22,000,000  altogether  untouched.  Locations  might  be  easily 
other  boards  besides  those  already  on  the  field.  But  it  is 
that  the  existing  work  of  the  five  or  six  boards  and  the  'li'™ . 
native  organication  s  should  be  enlarged,  strengthened, 

closely  united  and  extended  into  these-  unoccupied  areas.  We  venture  to  s  g 
gest,  however,  that  the  American  Board  enter  this  field,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Brazilian  group  known  as  the  Congregational  Union. 


2,  Very  Inadequately  Occupied  Areas: 

The  southern  half  of  Peru  contains  a  population  of  2,000,000,  in*_ 
eluding  Lima,  the  capital  city  with  300,000  inhabitants.  At  Lima  is  loca.a- 
the  famous  University  of  San  Marcos,  antedating  the  founding  o  „,,«lvAr<5 

versity  by  a  century.  The  present  missionary  force,  a  mere  handful  of  v/or^e  , 
only  one  of  whom  has  been  on  the  field  more  than  six  years,  needs  to  e 
greatly  enlarged. 

3 •  Inadequately  Occupied  Areas : 

(1)  The  Republic  of  Chile,  with  4,000,000  inhabitants,  which  has 
been  generally  considered,  and  rightly,  the  best  occupied  territory  of  oUa 
America,  has  been  found  by  our  deputation  to  be  in  need  of  large  reinforce¬ 
ments.  Most  of  the  small  force  now  in  this  field  is  at  work  in  the  ceni,ra^ 
part  of  the  country.  The  v/ork  is  now  represented  by  two  of  the  strong 
boards,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  three  or  four  smaller 
societies.  In  addition  to  reinforcements  we  would  urge  certain  territoria 
readjustments. 

(2)  The  southern  half  of  Argentina,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  practically  unoccupied.  The  area  west  of ^ the 
Parana  river  and  extandifig  through  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
country  is  partially  occupied.  The  deputation  believes  there  is  no  ca^.- 
for  new  societies  to  enter  Argentina,  provided  existing  societies  greatly 
reinforce  their  work  and  adjust  their  territory  so  as  to  adequately  occupy 
this  rich  and  rapidly  developing  country. 

We  found  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  surrounding  country  many 
independent  workers  and  representatives  of  smaller  societies  and  committees. 

We  believe  that  with  a  statesmanlike  policy  for  the  whole  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  these  workers  will  gladly  cooperate. 

(3)  Uruguay  was  found  to  be  the  most  Latin  of  the  South  American 
republics.  We  v;ere  also  impressed  vdth  its  strategic  importance.  Free  from 
racial  and  international  problems,  it  is  making  steady  and  rapid  progress 

in  the  solution  of  educational  and  social  questions  common  to  all  the  re¬ 
publics.  Here,  too,  evangelical  effort  has  been  very  successful.  With  com¬ 
paratively  small  effort  a  strong  and  thoroughly  representative  national 
church  has  been  established.  We  found  in  this  important  country  a  very 
small  number  of  missionaries,  all  but  three  of  whom  were  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  Y.M.C.A.  work.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  existing  societies  plan 
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immediately  for  an  adequate  occupation  of  this  field. 

(4)  In  Brazil,  the  greatest  of  all  South  American  republics  in 
area  and  population,  the  v/ork  of  the  five  larger  and  several  smaller  boards 
and  committees  which  is  developing  so  satisfactorily  should  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  large  reinforcements  and  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  was  manifested  in  the  Rio  Conference  a  spirit  that  indicated  very 
clearly  a  desire  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  and  a  willingness  to  adopt 
a  statesmanlike  policy  of  federation  and  coordination  of  the  forces.  Some 
of  the  features  of  such  a  policy  appear  in  these  findings, 

4,  The  Indians: 

V/e  found  that  an  excellent  v/ork  is  being  done  by  two  or  three 
European  and  Australasian  societies  among  the  IWdians,  but  that  no  North 
American  society  has  yet  included  in  its  program  any  v/ork  for  the  uncounted 
millions  of  these  aborigines  who  are  still  living  in  primitive  or  but  slight¬ 
ly  modified  paganism.  Here  is  a  challenge  to  every  mission  board  to  take  its 
share  in  pioneer  evangelism  among  non-Christian  peoples. 

(NOTE;  To  complete  the  survey  of  the  South  American  continent,  we 
are  requesting  the  deputation  v/hich  attended  the  Barranquilla  Conference  to 
add  a  statement  covering  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  the  Guianas.) 


II.  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FIELD 
1.  Statement  of  Present  Situation; 

Our  observation  eind  study  have  convinced  the  deputation  that  the 
evangelical  church  on  the  field  has  not  kept  pace  in  its  growth  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  with  the  progress  in  South  America  of  those  ideals  and  movements  which 
the  church  rightly  regards  as  its  allies.  The  liberalizing  movements  of  edu¬ 
cation,  of  politics,  of  commerce  and  especially  of  international  commerce,  of 
religious  thought,  of  social  reform,  have  presented  to  the  church  a  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  opportunity  for  the  past  ten  years,  ^nile  in  some  places 
notable  results  have  been  gained,  yet  the  progress  made  by  the  church  in  most 
of  these  countries  is  disappointing,  and  in  some  countries  almost  negligible. 
The  Conference  at  Lima  frankly  acknowledged  this  fact  in  its  regional  find¬ 
ings,  and  compeiient  leaders  in  other  cities  gave  a  similar  estimate  for  other 
regions,  !7e  believe  a  fair  facing  of  this  condition  is  the  most  important 
prerequisite  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  promis’ing  policy  for  the  future. 
To  acknowledge  the  condition  to  be  as  it  is, is  no  reflection  on  the  consecra¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  missionaries,  who  have  won  our  most  sincere  and 
tender  admiration.  Least  of  all  is  it  a  confession  of  any  v/eakness  on  the 
part  of  the  Gospel,  as  thougli  Christ  were  not  able  to  save  men  south  of  the 
equator.  We  believe  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  certain  human  condi¬ 
tions  which  lie  v/ithin  the  power  of  the  missionary  boards  to  modify.  Among 
these  v/e  would  name  the  follovdng: 

(1)  A  negative  or  controversial  type  of  preaching.  Too  many  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  Gospel  have  made  it  the  substance  of  their  message  to 
expose  the  corruptness  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  and  to  attack  its  er¬ 
rors.  The  evangelical  movement  can  go  so  far  on  this  style  of  ministry,  out 
it  can  not  go  further.  Inevitably  it  reaches  a  point  of  arrested  development. 
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(2)  There  has  bean  an  over-sensitiveness  and  an  over-emphasis  on 
denominational  doctrines  and  interests  in  many  quarters.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
has  been  seen  too  much  through  denominational  eyes. 

(3)  Much  of  the  work  has  lacked  the  support  and  guidance  of  strong^ 
competent  boards.  The  deputation  believes  that  independent  committees  and 
societies  not  responsible  to  any  great  communion  of  Christian  people  afford 
less  efficient  guidance  for  mission  v;ork  than  that  given  by  the  regular  de¬ 
nominational  boards. 

(4)  The  boards  themselves  have  pursued  a  hesitant  policy  in  Latin 
America^  due  to  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  home  church  in  mission 
T/ork  in  that  continent. 

(5)  The  Church  in  the  Field  has  been  organized  on  the  level  of  the 
humbler  classes,  and  the  missionary  force  has  not  attempted  to  project  it  to 
the  levels  v/here  it  could  be  expected  to  command  the  respect  and  support  of 
the  more  influential  classes. 

(6)  In  most  of  the  countries  the  facilities  for  enlisting  and 
training  a  national  ministry  have  been  pathetically  inadequate. 

(7)  In  general,  the  Church  has  failed  to  illustrate  in  its  program 
and  practice  the  social  message  of  the  Gospel. 

(8)  In  some  of  the  stronger  missions  there  has  been  a  wasteful  lack 
of  continuity  in  leadership. 

(9)  It  is  doubtful  if  the  best  wisdom  has  been  shown  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  adaptation  of  the  accessories  of  church  life  to  the  peculiar  tastes 
and  customs  of  the  people. 

(10)  The  mission  congregations  have  been  compelled  for  the  most 
part  to  conduct  their  worship  and  work  in  obscure  rented  halls  or  in  dingy  and 
uninviting  church  buildings.  The  deputation  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  externals  of  religion  are  of  far  greater  significance  to  Latin  than  to 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples. 

(11)  There  has  been  and  is  yet  a  lack  of  cooperative  organization 
among  the  various  denominational  forces,  and  in  many  cases  almost  complete 
unav/areness  of  the  possibilities  inhering  in  cooperation  and  unity. 

2.  Constructive  Recommendations: 

The  deputation  is  strongly  convinced  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  all 
the  evangelical  forces  on  the  field  to  undertake,  v/ith  the  cooperation  of  the 
boards,  a  thorough-going  reconstruction  of  their  work,  keeping  in  viev;  in  a 
large-minded  vra,y  the  great  common  ends  of  all  missionary  endeavor.  Ve  believe 
that  South  America  has  come  to  the  psychological  and  providential  moment  for 
Christian  evangelization.  And  we  believe  that  for  the  church  in  this  field  to 
keep  unchanged  the  methods  and  standards  and  type  of  administration  which  have 
obtained  in  the  past  would  be  disobedience  to  the  heavenly  vision  vouchsafed 
at  Panama  and  at  our  Regional  Conferences. 

The  above  analysis  of  the  causes  of  insufficient  or  arrested  growth 
v;ill  suggest  many  positive  ways  in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  work  may  be 
improved.  Of  these  there  are  Some  that  stand  out  in  the  mind  of  the  deputation 
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as  needing  to  be  made  explicit  and  to  be  strongly  emphasized: 

(^)  Increase. _Respon5ibilities  of  National  Churches.  The  deputa¬ 
tion  is  convinced  that  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  delay  further 
the  commitment  of  greatly  increased  responsibilities  to  the  national  churches 
for  their  own  administration.  We  found  in  all  the  countries  where  a  substan¬ 
tial  work  exists  a  considerable  body  of  sentiment  favorable  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  greater  autonomy  for  the  church  in  the  field.  In  Brazil;  Argentina, 
Uruguay  and  Chile  this  sentiment  might  fairly  be  described  as  clamorous.  We 
would  call  especial  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  The  Church 
in  the  Field  presented  to  the  Rio  Conference  by  Rev.  Eduardo  Pereira,  which 
deals  chiefly  with  this  question  of  national  autonomy,  In  all  our  confer¬ 
ences  every  mention  of  this  subject  brought  forth  responses  of  such  positive 
and  unequivocal  approval  as  to  convince  us  that  to  further  parley  with  the 
demands  would  result  in  serious  estrangement  between  the  churches  and  the 
missionary  forces.  Nor  should  such  autonomy  be  granted  by  the  boards  'grudg¬ 
ingly  or  of  necessity,  but  cheerfully  and  gratefully,  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  demand  for  its  possession  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  vitality  and  faith  of  the  national  church. 

(2)  ^ne  . National  Church  for  Each  Republic.  Urgent  as  is  the  need 
of  v/isely  encouraging  the  development  of  the  churches  under  the  direction  of 
independence  and  self-support,  the  deputation  holds  that  it  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  to  guide  them  into  the  unity  which  Christ  prayed  that  His  followers  might 
ever  possess.  Our  observations  convince  us  that  denominational  divisions  have 
been  a  great  handicap  to  the  grov/th  of  the  Christian  church  in  South  America. 
The  members  of  the  deputation  can  not  be  true  to  their  own  consciences  and 
fail  to  take  high  ground  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  further  developing  these 
Latin  churches  along  lines  of  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  denominationalism.  We 
believe  that  if  there  must  be  divisions  among  them  —  which  God  forbid'  — 
they  should  be  divisions  grordng  out  of  issues  which  are  vital  to  the  churches 
themselves,  not  the  unmeaning  divisions  imposed  upon  them  by  our  denomina¬ 
tional  propaganda.  Therefor©  we  appeal  to  the  boards  to  rise  to  a  higher 
conception  of  the  function  of  their  several  denominations  in  this  missionary 
enterprise.  Instead  of  exporting  peculiar  or  divisive  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices  and  developing  vested  interests  in  these  Latin  lands  tov/ard  which  they 
maintain  an  attitude  of  sectarian  proprietorship  and  pride,  w©  would  urge 
that  each  board  conceive  its  denomination  as  an  instrument  for  gathering  funds 
and  sending  forth  heralds  of  the  Gospel,  whose  sole  interest  shall  be  the 
creation  of  one  Evangelical  National  Church  for  each  South  American  country, 

a  church  undivided  by  the  denominational  distinctions  that  obtain  in  other 
parts  of  Christendom. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  ideal  of  Christian 
V7ork  was  fully  discussed  in  all  the  Regional  Conferences  and  was  finally  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  findings  of  all.  In  the  on©  or  two  instances  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  members  of  the  conferences  stood  hesitant  or  skeptical  before 
this  ideal,  the  national  delegates  received  it  with  gladness  and  enthusiasm. 

(3)  The  Training  of  a  Native  Ministry.  It  has  become  a  strong 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  deputation  that  a  trained,  competent  national 
ministry  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  evangelical  movement  in  South 
America  at  this  time,  The  limitations  of  a  foreign  missionary  are  obvious  in 
an  enterprise  that  demands  the  most  intimate  self-identification  with  the 
intellectual  life,  the  practical  interests  and  the  national  aspirations  of 
these  peoples.  Only  as  evangelical  leaders  are  raised  from  within  the  na¬ 
tional  life  can  we  hope  in  any  adequate  v/ay  to  reach  large  numbers  of  indi- 
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viduals  with  the  C-ospel^  or  to  release  and  control  those  forces  whose  opera¬ 
tion  will  reconstruct  the  social  order.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in¬ 
creased  stress  should  be  laid  upon  a  program  for  the  equipment  of  Christian 
leaders.  We  believe  that  this  program  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  church  in  the  entire  continent  and  comprehensive  enough  to  enlist 
the  united  support  of  practically  all  the  evangelical  forces.  As  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  such  a  policy,  we  recommend  that  three  union  Theological  Institutes 
(Institutes  Teologicos)  for  the  training  of  Christian  workers  be  established 
at  Lima,  Peril;  Santiago,  Chile;  and  some  Brazilian  city;  and  that  an  inter¬ 
national  union  Theological  Seminary  (Facultad  de  Teologia)  be  established 
at  Montevideo  to  offer  advanced  training  of  a  character  equal  to  that  af¬ 
forded  by  the  best  theological  seminaries  of  North  America. 

The  institute  at  Lima  would  be  established  de  novo,  there  being 
no  training  school  of  any  sort  now  in  existence  in  Bolivia,  Peru  or  Ecuador. 

That  at  Santiago  should  build  on  the  foundation  already  laid  by  the  Metho¬ 
dist  and  Presbyterian  boards  in  that  city,  the  present  ’’union  theological 
seminary. ”  That  in  Brazil  should  be  created  by  the  merging  of  the  several 
theological  institutions  now  in  existence  in  Brazil  into  one  strong  union 
institution. 

The  type  of  scholarship  represented  at  the  Montevideo  Theological 
Seminary  should  be  such  as  to  command  the  respect  and  cooperative  support 
of  the  Theological  Institutes  and  to  attract  their  more  competent  and  prom¬ 
ising  students  to  Montevideo  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

The  deputation  specifies  Montevideo  as  the  location  of  the  Seminary  on 
account  of  the  unique  friendly  relation  existing  between  Uruguay  and  its 
sister  nations,  making  its  capital  city  the  one  large  center  in  South 
America  to  which  students  could  be  invited  across  national  boundaries  with¬ 
out  encountering  national  prejudice  or  aversion. 

(^)  Type  of  Missionaries  Needed.  We  were  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  urgent  need  of  missionaries  who,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  tech¬ 
nical  equipment  such  as  that  outlined  by  the  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation, 
are  men  and  women  of  broad  culture,  accustomed  to  move  in  refined  society 
and  possessed  of  the  diplomatic  temperament.  We  believe  that  the  genius  of 
the  Latin  American  people  should  have  large  consideration  in  the  selection 
and  training  of  missionaries  for  this  field. 

(5)  Salaries  and  Allowances.  It  was  constantly  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  this  deputation,  during  its  tour,  that  the  cost  of  living  in  most 
countries  of  South  America  Is  exceptionally  high.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  large  cities.  Our  observations  compel  us  to  raise  y/ith  the  mission 
boards  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  a  readjustment  of  salaries  and  allow¬ 
ances.  We  note  that  while  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  allowance  for  house 
rent  seems  everywhere  to  have  been  made,  the  same  has  not  been  done  with 
reference  to  salaries  and  other  allowances.  We  would  also  urge  the  need  of 
an  additional  allowance  for  those  missionaries  who  may  be  expected  to  work 
amongst  the  cultivated  and  well-to-do  classes  and  who  because  of  this  fact  are 
obliged,  if  their  work  is  to  be  effective,  to  move  in  a  social  circle  and 
maintain  a  home  such  as  even  with  the  strictest  economy  must  of  necessity 
considerably  augment  their  living  expenses. 

(6)  Foreign  Churches  in  South  America.  The  deputation  recalls 
with  deep  appreciation  the  fellowship  enjoyed  with  a  number  of  churches  minis- 
■’:ering  to  the  foreign  communities  visited.  We  regret#  however,  to  note  that 
these  influential  and  prosperous  congregations  seem  not  to  have  taken  seriously 
to  heart  their  unique  missionary  opportunity  and  obligation,  We  strongly  urge 
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that  the  Committee  on  the  Heligious  Needs  of  Anglo-American  Coimnunities  in  Mis¬ 
sionary  Fields^  and  similar  committees^  hear  this  situation  in  mind  in  the 
selection  of  pastors  for  these  churches. 

(7)  Seamen's  Missions.  The  deputation  found  that  successful  Seamen’s 
Missions  are  being  conducted  in  several  South  American  ports.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  ocean  commerce  around  the  continent  such  missions  ought  to  be  en¬ 
larged  and  extended  to  other  ports. 


III.  MESSAGE  AND  METHOD. 

The  deputation  finds  itself  in  full  sympathy  with  and  desires  to 
reaffirm  the  positions  taken  .by  the  report  of  the  Panama  Congress  on  Message 
and  Method.  We  make  the  foll-ovdng  recommendations: 

1,  Evangelistic  and  Apologetic  Lectureships: 

The  deputation  observed  that  there  are  multitudes  in  South  America 
whose  intellectual,  attitude  toward  evangelical  Christianity  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  be  reached  by  the  present  missionary  activities.  It  is  our  judg¬ 
ment  that  an  effective  means  of  bringing  the  Gospel  message  to  the  attention 
of  this  large  and  influential  class,  v/hom  it  is  difficult  to  bring  into  t  e 
church  services,  would  be  the  presentation  of  Christian  truth  by  means  of 
tures  in  theaters  or  other  public  halls,  under  circumstances  comportable  with 
the  intellectual  habits  of  cultivated  Latin  Americans.  Such^lectures,  inter¬ 
preting  religion  on  a  sound  scientific  and  philosophical  basis,  should  not  on  y 
offer  a  strong  apologetic  for  the  Christian  faith  but  should  be  thoroughly 
evangelical  in  spirit  and  aim.  We  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Coopera  ion 
in  Latin  America  seek  to  enlist  men  who,  under  their  general  supervision  ^ 
in  cooperation  with  the  Regional  Committees  in  South  America,  could  be  se 
apart  periodically  or  permanently  for  this  public  ministry.  Those  engage  ^  or 
such  service  might  be:  (a)  foreign  missionaries  specially  qualified  by  "their 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  their  grasp  of  apologetic  method;  (b)  C  ris  lan 
scholars  of  international  reputation  from  Europe  or  North  Am-erica;  and  fc; 
especially  well-prepared  Latin  American  leaders  v/ho  would  most  readily  command 
a  hearing  from  the  thinking  public, 

2,  Individual  Evangelism: 

We  are  persuaded  that  perhaps  as  with  no  other  people,  the  method  oi 
private  presentation  of  the  Gospel  by  individual  to  individual  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  emphasized  in  South  America.  No  people  are  more  ready  to  use  is 
method  and  certainly  none  respond  more  quickly  to  it.  We  recomend,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  be  stressed  in  the  choice  and  preparation  of  missionaries  an 
other  leaders  to  the  end  that  the  membership  of  the  churches  may  be  inspire 
and  trained  for  personal  ^70^k. 

3,  Institutional  Work; 

The  deputation  was  impressed  by  the  lack,  in  both  the  Roman  Cai;holic 
and  the  Evangelical  churches,  of  agencies  and  institutions  aiming  to^express 
the  Christian  spirit  by  ministering  in  practical  ways  to  the  community 
of  the  different  classes  of  people.  With  the  exception  of  the  splendid  \;or 
of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  v±ich  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  value  of  a  many-sided  service  related  to  every-day  needs,  liti-le 
has  been  attempted. 
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The  deputation  urges  the  extension  of  the  Association's  v/ork  to  other 
centers^  and  also  the  establishment  of  institutional  churches  in  the  larger 
cities  on  the  order  of  the  People's  Central  Institute  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  hoards  undertake  the  establishment  of  such  institu¬ 
tional  churches  according  to  a  cooperative  plan  in  each  city  thereby  each  de¬ 
nomination  accepts  responsibility  for  some  special  area  adapted  to  such  service. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  found  separate  institutions  for 
service  to  different  classes,  for  instance  (a)  for  the  educated  and  middle 
classes,  and  (b)  for  the  poorer  and  less  educated. 

4.  Work  in  University  Centers: 

The  deputation  has  been  impressed  \7ith  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  government  universities  of  South  America.  These  institutions,  fev/  in 
number,  are  educating  the  future  leaders  of  every  department  of  thought  an 
activity  in  their  respective  republics.  While  providing  an  excellent  inte 
lectual  training,  these  universities  have  as  a  rule  not  concerned  themselves 
with  the  larger  problem  of  character  building,  and  the  nature  and  spirit  o 
their  philosophical  and  scientific  instruction  has  been  such  as  to  discre  i 
religion  and  to  force  the  students  into  an  unbelieving  or  antagonistic  posi¬ 
tion.  In  the  interests  of  attractively  and  effectively  presenting  to  this 
influential  group  the  claims  of  Christ  upon  their  lives,  and  with  a  view  to 
securing  for  the  churches  the  highest  type  of  leadership,  we  recommend  that 
the  mission  boards  now  op'erating  in  South  America  divide  among  them  the  fi 
teen  or  sixteen  chief  student  centers,  agreeing  to  set  aside  in  each  center 
at  least  one  pastor  who  shall  give  his  v;hole  time  to  regular  evangelistic 
v/ork  for  students  and  v/ho  shall  be  provided  with  a  church  edifice  and  other 
equipment  as  may  be  adequate  for  this  important  task.  The  deputation  be¬ 
lieves  that,  v/ithout  overburdening  any  one  society,  this  field ^ can  be  ade¬ 
quately  cared  for  by  the  various  boards  establishing  churches  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  centers  on  some  such  plan  as  the  following; 

Methodist  Episcopal:  Montevideo,  CoVdoba,  Lima,  La  Plata, 

and  possibly  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Paz, 
Presbyterian:  Santiago,  Sao  Paulo,  Bogota,  Campinas, 

Disciples:  Asuncion,  and  possibly  Buenos  Aires; 

Protestant  Episcopal:  Porto  Alegre,  and  possibly  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

Meth.Epis.,  South:  Possibly  Rio 

Canadian  Baptist:  Possibly  La  _  t  in  + 

Southern  Baptist:  Possibly  Rio(7^B^U^  Recife  and  La  Plata. 

This  leaves  still  several  important  centers  bubs^affords  an  idea  of 
the  plan  the  deputation  has  in  mind.  ) 

5.  Sunday  Schools: 

We  believe  that  the  value  of  the  Sunday  School  as  a  recruiting  and^  ^ 
educative  agency  in  South  America  should  be  emphasised,  that  the  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  continental  Sunday  School  Secretary  is  a  step  forv:ard,^  tnat  it  shou 
be  supplemented  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  appointment  of  tv/o  other^secretaries, 
who,  under  his  direction,  should  supervise,  one  the  work  on  the  wesi,  coast,  the 
other  the  work  in  Brazil,  and  that  t'.vo  further  steps  are  imperative  at  tnis  ti-.e 

(1)  The  preparation  and  the  publication  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
of  a  high-grade  Sunday  School  literature  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan  for  the 
creation  of  an  adequate  evangelical  literature  recomended  in  our  findings  on 
"Literature. 
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(2)  Provision  for  the  training  of  officers  and  teachers  in  modern 
methods  of  Sunday  School  v/ork. 

6.  The  Work  of  the  Bible  Societies: 

The  deputation  had  occasion  to  observe  and  fully  appreciate  the  v/ork 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  and  the  American  Bible  Societies.  Systematic  and 
continuous  Bible  distribution  as  an  essential  feature  of  pioneer  and  supple¬ 
mentary  missionary  v/ork  should  have  increased  support  and  be  carried  on  ag¬ 
gressively  throughout  all  South  America.  Provision  should  be  made  to  employ 
colporteurs  capable  of  presenting  to  all  classes  of  society  the  Book  of  God. 

The  deputation  finds  that  a  Continental  scheme  of  cooperative  and 
division  of  territory  between  the  agencies  of  the  two  Bible  Societies  v/ould 
greatly  add  to  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  work. 


IV.  EDUCATION. 


We  recommend: 

1.  Primary  Schools: 

(1)  That  evangelical  primary  schools  be  established  v/here  the  gov¬ 
ernment  provision  is  inadequate  or  unsatisfactory. 

(2)  That  the  educational  standard  of  evangelical  primary  schools 
should  in  every  case  equal  or  surpass  the  government  standard. 

C3)  That  the  teachers  in  these  schools  shall  be  able  to  give  ©I®" 
mentary  instruction^,  not  only  to  the  pupils  but  to  their  families,  in  sani¬ 
tation,  personal  hygiene,  and  care  of  children. 

(4)  That  instructors  in  the  Indian  schools  be  specially  qualified 
for  their  work  by  a  knowledge  of  elementary  agriculture^  and  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  adapted  to  the  various  conditions  of  the  Indian  life. 

(5)  We  find  that  evangelical  schools  are  v/elcomed  and  respected 
in  proportion  to  the  recognizable  contribution  v/hich  they  are  making  to  the 
community  life.  Examples  of  such  contributions  are  furnished  by  the  Morris 
Schools  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Institute  Central  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ibe 
fields  for  primary  schools  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  and^the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  fitted  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  localities. 

2.  Secondary  Schools: 

In  some  of  the  republics,  as,  for  instance,  in  Chile  and  Argentina, 
the  government  provision  for  secondary  schools  is  more  nearly  adequate  than 
for  primary  schools.  Furthermore,  the  type  of  the  government  secondary  school 
is  more  clearly  determined  than  the  type  of  the  government  primary  school,  its 
standardization  is  more  nearly  perfected.  Under  these  conditions,  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  the  standardization  of  the  evangelical  secondary 
schools.  There  are  other  demands  upon  the  evangelical  schools;^ for  example, 
their  dormitories  should  not  be  inferior  in  comfort  and  sanitation  to  those 
provided  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  for  pupils  of  the  same  class.  Iheir 
laboratories,  gymnasiums,  and  general  class  room  equipment,  must  stand  com¬ 
parison  v/ith  those  provided  by  the  government.  Their  teachers  must  measuj'e 
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up  to  the  level  of  the  government  teachers. 

In  the  schools  already  established  by  the  evangelical  denominations 
these  demands  must  be  met.  And  the  necessity  of  meeting  them  emphasizes  as 
fundamental  the  necessity  of  the  evangelical  denominations  cooperating  in 
their  educational  v/ork. 

If  together  they  could  adequately  equip  and  man  one  secondary  school 
in  each  republic,  that  v;ould  lead  in  the  secondary  education  of  the  nation, 
evangelical  Christianity  would  be  sensibly  advanced.  In  addition,  it  v/ould 
help  through  its  emphasis  upon  the  building  of  character  to  solve  one  of  the 
national  problems  of  South  America. 

The  secondary  grade  school  (Liceo)  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be 
the  best  educational  approach  to  the  women  v;ho  belong  to  the  more  influential 
classes.  But  the  development  of  schools  of  this  character  which  v/ill  enlist 
their  interest  will  require  a  much  larger  expenditure  of  money  than  has-been 
made  in  the  past. 

3 .  Normal  Schools: 


The  problem  of  the  normal  schools  is  largely  a  problem  of  v/oman|s 
education.  The  greatest  advance  in  v/oman’s  education  that  the  South  American 
republics  have  mad©  is  in  their  normal  schools.  If  the  evangelical  denomina¬ 
tions  are  also  to  establish  normal  schools,  their  institutions  must  keep  pace 
with  this  advance,  v;hich  is  most  marked  in  the  Argentine  and  Chile.  Here 
private  normal  schools  are  subject  to  strict  government  supervision  and  are 
discouraged  by  the  government's  educational  authorities,  their  graduates 
stand  an  unequal  chance  in  obtaining  positions,  and  their  salaries  are  lower. 
The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  most  promising  teaching  material  goes  into 
the  government  schools.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  unv/ise  to  re¬ 
commend  the  establishing  of  normal  schools  in  Chile  and  Argentina. 

Christian  influence  over  the  future  teachers  may  probably  be  best 
exercised  by  means  of  hostels  provided  for  them  near  the  institutions  they 
attend.  It  is  recommended  that  this  experiment  be  made  in  Santiago  and  in 
Buenos  Aires,  by  particular  or  cooperating  denominations  in  rented  quarters, 
or  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A. 

In  Peru  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  government  discouragement  of 
private  normal  schools.  We  strongly  advise,  therefore,  as  an  experiment, 
the  establishment  of  an  interdenominational  school  at  Lima,  which  shall 
offer  instruction  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  normal  course.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  an  institution  would  hold  a  vital  place  in  the  development 
of  evangelistic  work  in  Peru, 

4.  Higher  Education: 

We  believe  that  efforts  to  establish  Christian  universities  in 
South  America  are  not  practicable  at  the  present  time. 

We  endorse  the  movement  towards  the  federation  of  the  four  higher 
evangelical  schools  of  Brazil  —  Lavras,  Mackenzie,  Granbery,  and  the  Baptist 
College  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  —  and  we  suggest  that  the  higher  schools  for  women, 
as,  for  example,  the  one  at  Lavras  and  the  new  school  to  be  established  in 
Rio  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  also  be  admitted  to  the  federa¬ 
tion. 
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Training  Schools: 

There  should  be  established  training  schools  for  deaconesses  and 
nurses^  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  theological  schools  in  the  various 
regions. 

6,  Educational  Secretary: 

In  view  of  the  great  need  of  conserving  our  educational  resoinrces 
and  of  applying  them  with  the  minimum  waste  in  men  and  money  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  maximum  results,  a  supervision  of  schools,  primarily  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  standpoint,  is  highly  desirable. 

We  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  educational  secretary,  to  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  and 
to  represent  all  the  evangelical  churches  engaged  in  educational  v;ork  in 
South  America,  It  should  be  his  duty  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  field  as 
a  whole;  to  familiarize  himself  with  government  requirements,  and  with  the 
varied  needs  of  different  localities;  to  aid  in  securing  qualified  directors 
and  teachers;  to  aid  in  bringing  the  evangelical  educational  forces  into 
touch  with  current  movements  of  civic  and  social  progress;  and  to  stand  in 
an  advisory  relation  to  the  boards  in  the  development  of  their  educational 
programs. 


We  believe  that  the  boards  and  their  missionaries  on  the  field 
would  welcome  such  leadership,  amd  \re  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  Latin  America  take  this  matter  under  immediate  advisement. 


V.  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 

1.  Statement  of  Present  Situation: 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  Christian  literature,  as 
presented  in  the  foiAr  conferences,  the  deputation  finds: 

(1)  That  a  number  of  evangelical  periodicals,  books  and  tracts  are 
being  published  by  various  agencies. 

(2)  That  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  such  literature. 

(3)  But  that  in  general  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  Christian  liter¬ 
ature  throughout  the  countries  visited. 

2,  Recommendations : 

(1)  We  urge  that  an  immediate  effort  be  made  to  combine  into  one 
the  different  evangelical  periodicals  now  published  by  the  denominations  in 
each  country.  We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  successful  combination 
of  periodicals  now  in  operation  in  Santiago. 

(2)  The  deputation  has  learned  of  the  plan  of  the  Continental  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Y.M.C.A's,  of  South  America  to  publish  a  monthly  magazine  bn  a 
high  literaty  level,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  social,  educational,  moral 
and  religious  questions.  We  express  our  approval  of  this  project  in  the 
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"belief  that,  such  a  periodical  v/ill  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  literary  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Christianity  throughout  Latin  America. 

(3)  The  deputation  would  urge  upon  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in 
Latin  America  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for  the  development  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  and  distribution  of  Christian  literature  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages  in  Latin  America  on  an  adequate  scale.  As  a  means  to  this  end^  the 
deputation  recommends: 

(a)  The  appointment  of  a  publication  secretary  to  whom  shall  be 
cormnitteed  the  enterprise  of  producing  and  distributingj  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America^  a  worthy  and  compre- 
hsnsiv©  Christian  literature  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages.  In 
addition  to  the  business  administration  of  this  v;ork  it  should  be  his  duty 
to  discover  capable  Latin  American  editors  and  v^riters,  at  least  sorae  of 
whom  should  give  their  entire  time  to  this  great  work, 

(b)  The  deputation  v/ould  also  recommend^  as  a  part  of  this  planj 
that  distributing  centers,  including  a  book  shop  and  reading  room,  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  main  cities, 

(c)  We  would  recommend  that  the  money  necessary  to  finance  the 
enterprise  should  be  appropriated  by  the  boards  or  raised  by  private  sub¬ 
scription,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  deputation  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  demand  for  such  literature  v;ill  make  the  enterprise  self- 
supporting. 


OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Regional  Committee  for  Bolivia: 

We  recommend  that  in  viev/  of  the  great  distances  separating  Bolivia 
from  both  Peru  and  Chile,  a  separate  Regional  Committee  on  Cooperation  be 
organized  in  La  Paz. 

2.  Garden  City  Conference: 

The  deputation  recommends  that  a  meeting  of  all  v/ho  attended  the 
Regional  Conferences  be  held  at  Garden  City  next  January,  and  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Garden  City  Conference  be  requested  to  set 
apart  a  session  of  the  I917  Conference  for  a  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
Latin  America, 

3 •  The  Executive  Secretary’s  Visit : 

We  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  work  of  the  Executive  Office  will 
permit  it.  Secretary  S.  G.  Inman  be  comr.issioned  to  make  a  tour  of  the  entire 
mission  field  of  Latin  America,  with  sufficient  time  for:  (a)  full  conference 
v;ith  the  Regional  Committees;  (b)  study  of  the  problems  on  the  field;  and 
(c)  bringing  to  the  workers  and  the  churches  the  inspiration  of  his  message 
and  administration. 

Issued  by  the 

Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America 
25  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


SUGGESTED  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 
FOR  CONGRESS  ON  CHRISTIAN 
WORK  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  Congress  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Work  in  Latin  America,  which,  under  the  authority  of 
the  standing  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  Ameripa,  has 
been  charged  with  arranging  the  Panama  Congress,  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress,  at  its  opening  session,  Thursday,  Febru¬ 
ary  20th,  1916,  3.30  p.  m.,  the  following 

RULES  OF  PROCEDURE. 

1.  The  Congress  shall  meet  each  week-day  until  Saturday, 
February  19th,  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  shall  sit  until  not  later  than 
5.30  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  from  11.30  till  3.30  The  Congress 
shall  sit  each  evening  from  8  till  9.30  p.  m.  On  Sunday,  Febru¬ 
ary  13th,  the  Congress  shall  meet  only  in  the  evening  at 
8  p.  m.  On  Sunday,  February  20th,  public  meetings  shall  be 
held  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

*^11.  The  first  business  of  each  day.  after  the  opening  act  of 
worship,  shall  be  the  approval  of  the  Minutes  of  the  previous 
day,  which  shall  be  printed  in  the  “Daily  Bulletin,”  and  when 
submitted  for  approval  shall  be  held  as  read.  Thereafter  the 
consideration  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commissions  shall  occupy 
the  whole  time  of  the  day  session,  except  for  time  set  aside 
for  devotional  services,  until  the  hour  for  adjournment,  or  such 
earlier  hour  as  the  Congress  may  appoint  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Business  Committee.  [Note. — It  is  requested 
that  ail  minor  corrections  in  the  minutes  shall  be  sent  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary,  so  as  to  save  time  of  the  Congres.s.] 

III.  When  the  Congress  meets  to  receive  and  consider  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissions,  it  shall  sit  as  a  Committee.  The 
Congress  at  its  opening  meeting  shall  elect  a  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  shall  preside  throughout  the  meetings  in  Committee, 
but  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  a  Vice-Chairman  to  relieve 
him  wlien  occasion  requires.  At  all  meetings  other  than  those 
at  which  the  Reports  are  under  consideration,  the  Congress 
shall  sit  under  the  presidency  of  its  President  or  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  or  other  Chairman  appointed  for  the  time  being. 

IV.  Out  of  the  total  time  available  for  the  discussion  of 
each  Report,  a  period  not  exceeding  forty-five  minutes  in  all 
sliall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  presenting  the  Re¬ 
port.  It  shall  be  in  the  option  of  each  Commission  to  determine 
how  to  utilize  the  time  allotted  to  it,  whether  in  one  general 
statement  or  in  an  introductory  statement  and  subsequent  state¬ 
ment  on  particular  points  or  in  reply,  and  whether  .such  state- 
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ments  shal)  be  made  by  the  Chairman  or  by  members  of  the 
Commission.  The  remainder  of  the  time  during  which  a  Report 
is  under  consideration  shall  be  reserved  for  general  discussion 
of  the  report  by  the  delegates. 

V.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  time 
available  for  the  discussion,  the  Business  Committee,  in  con¬ 
sultation  along  with  the  Chairmair  or  other  representative  of 
each  Commission,  shall,  in  the  light  of  recommendations  from 
the  Commission  and  of  such  suggestions  as  have  been  sent  in 
by  members  of  the  Congress,  prepare  an  .‘\genda  for  the  day 
indicating  the  points  in  the  Report  on  which  it  seems  desirable 
to  concentrate  attention,  and  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be 
taken  up.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  lo  each_  topic 
shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

VI.  All  members  desiring  to  speak  on  any  point  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Report,  whether  in  the  way  of  emphasizing  its 
importance  or  in  the  way  of  criticism,  shall  send  in  their  names 
not  later  than  2  p.  ni.  on  the  previous  day  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Business  Committee,  stating  at  the  same  time  their 
station  or  residence,  the  organization  they  represent,  and  the 
point  on  whicli  they  wish  to  speak.  It  shall  further  be  open 
for  any  member  who  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  desires  to 
speak  to  send  up  his  name  to  the  Cliainnan  by  one  of  the 
ushers  posted  in  the  liall,  who  will  supply  the  member  with  a 
card  to  be  filled  up  for  this  purpose.  But  in  view  of  the 
limitation  of  time  available,  it  is  understood  that  the  giving  of 
notice  does  not  necessarily  secure  for  any  member  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking. 

Vfl.  The  Chairman  shall  call  upon  speakers  at  his  discretion, 
but.  in  doing  so,  he  shall  endeavour  to  have  regard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  different  countries  and  organizations  and  to 
an  adequate  expression  of  differences  of  view. 

VIII.  The  time  allotted  to  each  speaker  in  the  discussion 
upon  the  Reports  shall  not  exceed  seven  minutes.  In  cases 
where  interpretation  is  needed,  three  minutes  additional  shall 
be  allowed  for  the  summing  up  of  the  speaker’s  remarks  by 
the  interpreter. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  all  speakers  will  direct  their  remarks 
to  the  discussion  of  large  questions  relating  to  the  subject 
under  review.  In  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Congress 
all  corrections  of  what  are  regarded  as  inaccurate  or  deficient 
statements  in  the  Reports  should  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Business  Committee  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Commission  concerned  for  its  consideration  in  the  final  revision 
of  its  Report. 

X.  When  the  Chairman  submits  any  point  to  the  House,  he 
shall  state  the  question  in  briefest  terms  and  ask  an  expression 
of  opinion,  "Aye"  or  "No."  If  the  result  appears  indecisive, 
he  may  take  a  show  of  hands  for  and  against,  if  possible 
without  counting.  No  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders  shall 
be  allowed  unless  it  be  obviously  desired  by  a  large  majority. 

XI.  Whereas  (<t)  the  Congress  has  not  been  convened 
for  the  passing  of  resolutions,  and  it  is  not  intended  that 
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the  conclusions  of  the  Commissions  should  be  submitted  for 
vote;  and 

(b)  Resolutions  touching  any  matter  of  faith  or  polity  on 
which  those  participating  in  the  Congress  differ  among  them¬ 
selves,  are  to  be  excluded ; 

(c)  While,  nevertheless,  in  an  exceptional  instance  it  may 

he  the  unanimous,  or  almost  unanimous,  desire  of  the  Congress 
that  a  definite  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Congress 
be  reached  with  reference  to  some  matter  other  than  those  indi¬ 
cated  in  clause  (.b)  ;  -  ,  l  /- 

It  is  agreed  that  no  Resolution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  unless  the  Business  Committee,  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds,  has  approved  it  as  a  Resolution  proper  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress.  ,  .  ,  ,  r,  •  r- 

It  is  desirable  that  any  resolution  which  the  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  approve  for  submission  shall  be  inserted  in  two  issues 
of  the  “Daily  Bulletin.”  In  any  case,  it  must  appear  in  the 
“Daily  Bulletin”  for  the  day  on  which  it  is  submitted.  In  the 
event  of  any  Resolution  submitted  not  being  approved  unani¬ 
mously.  the  vote  for  and  against  shall  be  taken  by  a  show  of 
hands,  and  the  Chairman  shall  state  approximately  the  numbers 
appearing  to  vote  for  and  against.  _ 

This  standing  Order  applies  to  all  amendments  affecting  the 
substance  of  any  Resolution  submitted  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions,  and  such  amendments  can  be  proposed  only  after 
they  have  been  approved  by  a  two-lhirds  majority  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  as  suitable  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 

XII.  In  all  questions  relating  to  order  and  procedure  the 
ruling  of  the  Chairman  shall  be  final. 

The  Business  Committee  recommends  that  the  Congress 
adopt  the  following  requests  to  it?  members; 

(n)  It  is  most  earnestly  requested  that  during  the  time  which 
is  set  apart  each  forenoon  for  united  intercession,  no  one  shall 
enter  or  leave  the  Hall.  This  act  of  united  prayer  is  the  most 
important  part  of  each  day’s  proceedings,  and  on  it  more  than 
all  else  depends  the  realization  of  tlie  blessing  possible  in  this 
Congress.  ,  , ,  . 

(h)  It  is  also  requested  that  all  members  should  endeavor 
to  be  in  tlieir  places  by  8.20  each  morning,  so  that  all  may  take 
part  in  the  opening  act  of  worship  and  intercession,  and  that 
there  may  be  no  disturbance  nor  distraction  from  members 
arriving  late.  .  -  „  .  ,  , 

XIII.  Members  having  any  suggestion  to  offer  with  regard 
to  the  procedure  or  convenience  of  the  Congress,  _  arc  invited 
to  transmit  their  suggestion  to  the  Business  Committee. 

RULES  OF  DEBATE. 

1  The  mover  of  a  resolution  shall  have  a  right  of  reply,  but 
not  the  mover  of  an  amendment.  The  reply  must  be  limited  to 
answering  the  arguments  advanced  against  the  motion. 

2  Any  amendment  which  does  not  affect  the  substance  of  a 
resolution  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Stand¬ 
ing  Order  XI.  may  he  proposed  from  the  floor  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  but  shall  he  presented  in  writing  by  the  proposer  either 
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before  or  at  the  time  the  proposition  is  made,  and  shall  be 
handed  to  the  Chairman  through  one  of  the  ushers,  and  the 
Chairman  shall  have  discretion  to  decide  whether  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  admissible  under  the  rule. 

3.  When  a  resolution  or  amendment  has  been  moved  and 
seconded,  it  shall  not  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress. 

4.  No  member  may  speak  more  than  once  on  one  resolu¬ 
tion  or  amendment  to  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 

5.  No  resolution  on  any  other  subject  shall  be  submitted  until 
the  one  under  consideration  is  disposed  of. 

This  may  be  done  by  withdrawal  (Rule  3),  adoption,  or  re¬ 
jection,  or  by  one  of  the  following  motions; — 

(1)  Amendment  of  the  resolution  by  varying  its  terms,  omis¬ 

sion  or  addition. 

(a)  Should  an  amendment  be  carried,  the  motion  as 
amended  becomes  the  substantive  motion,  and 
thereon  an  amendment  may  be  proposed. 

(&)  No  second  amendment  shall  be  submitted  until  the 
first  is  disposed  of,  though  any  speaker  may  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  a  second  amend- 
ment. 

(2)  Any  of  the  following  motions  which  are  m  order  when 

any  proposal  is  before  the  Congress : — 

(a)  “That  the  resolution  (or  resolution  and  amendment) 

before  the  Congress  be  not  put.”  \Vhen_  this 
motion  is  moved  it  shall  be  put  by  the  Chairman 
without  discussion. 

If  it  be  carried,  tlie  resolution  or  amendment  before 
the  Congress  cannot  be  put.  If  it  be  not  carried, 
the  discussion  may  proceed. 

(b)  "That  the  next  business  as  ordered  by  the  Congress 

be  now  taken.”  . 

(f)  “That  the  question  be  postponed  either  to_  a  definite 
time,  or  to  a  time  to  be  hereafter  fixed.” 

(d)  “That  the  question  be  referred  to  a  Committee.” 

6.  A  motion  “That  the  vote  be  now  taken”  may  be  presented 
by  any  member,  but  no  discussion  shall  be  allowed  thereon. 
If  the  motion  should  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  those  voting,  the  Chairman  shall  forthwith  call 
upon  the  member,  if  any,  who  may  have  the  right  of  reply, 
and  immediately  after  he  has  spoken  shall  put  the  question. 

7.  The  resolution  and  amendment  shall  be  read  before  being 
put  to  the  vote.  The  vote  on  the  amendment  shall  be_  taken 
first,  No  member  shall  speak  after  the  Chairman  has  risen  to 
put  “the  question”  to  the  Congress  until  a  vote  has  been 
taken. 
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THE  ISSUES  JOINED. 


The  awful  War  of  Nations  has 
shown  the  great  need  in  our  day 
for  an  increase  in  the  military 
and  naval  preparedness  in  these  United 
States.  The  three  leading  parties  in 
this  country,  the  Democratic,  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Progressive  organizations, 
have  been  proclaiming  that  increased 
preparedness  is  the  need  of  the  hour, 

AND  THE  PAKTY  IN  POWER  HAS  TAKEN 
THAT  IMPORTANT  STEP.  Also  the  party 
in  power  is  working  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  lines: 

First,  lines  which  have  produced  the 
New  Pan  Americanism,  the  ideal  of 
the  Progressive  American  statesmen 
since  1826.  one  of  the  tencts  of  this 

ORGANIZATION  IS  THAT  AI-I.  OF  THE  EX¬ 
ISTING  TWENTY-ONE  AMERICAN  REPUB¬ 
LICS  ARE  TO  COOPERATE  FOR  SELF-DE¬ 
FENSE  SHOULD  A  FOREIGN  FOE  ATTACK 
ANY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Second,  On  May  27,  1916,  the  exist¬ 
ing  Democratic  National  Government 
of  the  United  States  announced  its 
readiness  to  join  a  united  states  of 

THE  WORLD  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
WARS  OF  AGGRESSION — THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  PERMANENT  PEACE  AND  ULTIMATE 
DISARMAMENT. 

These  epoch-making  programs  for 
World  Peace  and  Pan  Americanism 
are  both  declared  for  in  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  national  platform;  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  in  its  Naval  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  of  1916,  instructs  the 
President  “to  imnte,  at  an  appropriate 
lime,  not  later  than  the  close  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  all  the  great  govern¬ 
ments  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  SEND  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES  TO  A  CONFERENCE  WHICH 
SHALL  BE  CHARGED  WITH  THE  DUTY  OF 
FORMULATING  A  PLAN  FOR  A  COURT  OF 
ARBITRATION  OR  OTHER  TRIBUNAL,  tO 

whicii  disputed  questions  between  na¬ 
tions  shall  be  referred  for  adjudication 
and  peaceful  settlement,  and  to  con- 

SIDF.R  THE  QUESTION  OF  DISARMAMENT 


AND  SUBMIT  THF.IR  RFXOM MENDATION  TO 
THEIR  RESPECTIVE  GOVERNMENTS  FOR 
APPROVAL.”  The  President  is  further 
authorized  ‘‘to  appoint  nine  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  shall  be  qualified  for  the  mis¬ 
sion  by  eminence  in  the  law  and  by 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  to 
be  representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  such  a  conference.”  Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  for 
expenses.  And  this  law  further 
provides  that  whenever  international 
organization  “shall  render  unnecessary 
the  maintenance  of  competitive  arma¬ 
ments,  then,  and  in  that  case  such 
naval  expenditures  as  may  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  engagements  made  in 
the  establishment  of  such  tribunal  or 
tribunals  may  be  suspended,  when  so 
ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

This  is  ideal!  This  and  the  whole 
general  policy  of  the  existing  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Government  is  in 
the  People’s  behalf  and  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  Preparedness  Plus. 

In  opposition  is  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Organization,  which  pledges 
in  this  year’s  platform  that  if  restored 
to  power  in  our  National  Government 
it  will  stand  for  Preparedness  and  Ag¬ 
gression — aggression  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  the  accompanying  pages 
demonstrate. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Progressive 
Party  is  squarely  pledged  to  Prepared¬ 
ness  and  Permanent  Peace. 

Thus  the  three  great  political  parties 
in  this  year’s  campaign  have  squarely 
joined  issue.  Next  November  the 
voters  throughout  this  broad  land  are 
to  decide  between  the  programs  of  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  organi¬ 
zations.  The  issues  are  clear-cut. 
Which  side  do  you  approve? 

Details  are  set  forth  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  chapters  and  are  outlined  in 
Diir  table  of  contents. 
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PART  I. 

FOREIGN  POLICIES  OF  REPUBLICAN  AND  DEMO¬ 
CRATIC  PARTIES  COMPARED 


I— THE  NEW  PAN  AMERICANISM,  A  WILSON  PRODUCT. 


The  existing  Democratic  National 
Government  in  this  country  has 
led  the  way  in  the  establishment 
of  the  New  Pan  Americanism,  an  ac¬ 
tual  realization  of  the  dreams  of  all 
the  progressive  American  statesmen 
since  the  holding  of  the  first  Interna¬ 
tional  American  Conference  at  Pana¬ 
ma  in  1826.  This  New  Pan  American¬ 
ism  is  based  upon  an  agreement 
among  the  twenty-one  American  Re¬ 
publics  to  mutually  act  toward  each 
other  as  brothers,  both  for  self-defense 
and  in  the  development  of  international 
trade  and  social  relations.  One  of  the 
first  official  acts  of  President  Wood- 
row  V/ilson,  in  1913,  was  to  issue  an 
address  to  the  Latin-American  Repub¬ 
lics  in  which  he  warmly  greeted  them 
and  pledged  to  honestly  cooperate  with 
them  as  equals  and  without  aggres¬ 
sion.  As  the  head  of  the  Government 
he  officially  declared : 

“The  United  States  has  nothing  to 
seek  in  Central  and  South  America 
except  the  lasting  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  two  continents,  the  security 
of  governm’ents  intended  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  for  no  special  group  of  inter¬ 
ests,  and  the  development  of  personal 
and  trade  relationships  between  the 
two  continents  which  shall  redound  to 
the  profit  and  advantage  of  both,  and 
interfere  ivith  the  rights  and  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  neither.” 

In  addition  to  this  pledge  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  need  for  orderly  processes 


of  government  in  Latin-America,  and 
in  conclusion  said : 

“From  these  principles  may  be  read 
so  much  of  the  future  policy  of  this 
Government  as  is  necessary  now  to 
forecast,  and  in  the  spirit  of  these 
principles,  I  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted 
with  as  much  confidence  as  earnest¬ 
ness,  to  extend  to  the  Governments  of 
all  of  the  Republics  of  America  the 
hand  of  genuine  friendship  and  to 
pledge  my  ozvn  honor  and  the  honor  of 
my  colleagues  to  every  enterprise  of 
peace  and  amity  that  a  fortunate  future 
may  disclose.” 

Again  in  a  speech  at  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama,  October  27,  that  same  first  year 
of  his  administration,  the  President 
declared : 

"The  United  States  will  never  again 
seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory 
by  conquest.” 

Here  are  specific  pledges  by  the  in¬ 
coming  Democratic  National  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  pledges  to 
refrain  from  acts  of  aggression,  and 
these  pledges  have  been  scrupulously 
observed,  resulting  in  a  close  fellow¬ 
ship  between  our  Government  and  the 
other  American  Republics,  a  fellow¬ 
ship  wonderously  beneficial  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  termed  the  New  Pan 
Americanism.  This  distinguishes  it 
from  the  policies  previously  in  opera¬ 
tion,  which  we  will  presently  describe. 

Our  Government  also  tendered 
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a  treaty  agreement  to  each  of  the 
twenty  American  Republics  providing 
therein  that  no  act  of  war  between  the 
contracting  powers  shall  be  committed 
before  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  has 


reported  upon  the  facts  in  dispute. 
This  generous  offer  of  “The  Colossus 
of  the  North,"  as  we  are  termed,  has 
gladly  been  accepted  by  nearly  all  of 
the  American  Republics. 


IL— REPUBLICAN  PROGRAM  TOWARDS  LATIN  AMERICA 
AND  THE  PHILIPPINES  COMPARED. 


The  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1916  declared  as  follows  concerning 
the  Latin-American  Republics : 

Republican  Policies. 

“We  favor  the  continuance  of  Re¬ 
publican  policies,  which  will  result”, 
etc. 

The  meaning  of  “Republican  policies’’ 
as  lierein  referred  to  is  shown  in  his¬ 
tory  and  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
EXISTING  Pan  Americanism.  We 
outline  the  facts. 

During  1881  President  Garfield 
agreed  with  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Blaine,  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  issue  an  invitation 
for  an  American  Peace  Congress,  to 
be  confined  to  the  independent  powers 
in  this  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
assassination  of  President  Garfield  tem¬ 
porarily  interfered  with  the  program. 
President  Arthur  approved  the  Peace 
Congress  plan  and  on  November  29, 
1881,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Blaine,  issued  the  invitations. 

But  President  Arthur  soon  after¬ 
ward  caused  the  invitation  to  be  sus¬ 
pended,  refusing  to  go  forward  with 
the  proposed  American  Peace  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  the  next  Presidential  campaign, 
1884,  the  Democrats  placed  in  their 
platform  a  pledge  to  call  a  conference 
of  the  American  Republics.  The 
Democrats  won  the  election  and  in 
1888  the  Democratic  Congress  and 
President  enacted  a  law  calling  an  In¬ 
ternational  American  Conference  to 
consider  plans  for  permanent  peace  in 


America  and  other  specified  subjects, 
together  with  such  topics  as  any  of  the 
Republics  might  wish  to  propose.  The 
invitations  were  issued  by  Secretary  of 
State  Bayard. 

Before  the  time  arrived  for  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  Pan  American  Confer¬ 
ence  another  Presidential  election  was 
held  in  which  the  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion  came  back  into  power.  Mr.  Blaine 
again  became  Secretary  of  State  and 
presided  at  the  Conference.  This 
meeting  was  a  great  success.  Various 
recommendations  of  vast  importance 
to  all  of  the  Americas  were  adopted, 
including  one  for  the  arbitration  of  all 
disputes  between  the  American  sta’tes, 
and  the  following: 

“The  proposed  treaty  between  each 
of  the  American  states  should  pro¬ 
vide: 

“First.'  That  the  principle  of  con¬ 
quest  shall  not,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  admissible  under  American 
public  law. 

“Second.  That  all  cession  of  terri¬ 
tory  made  during  the  continuance  of 
the  treaty  of  arbitration  shall  be  void 
if  made  under  threat  of  war  or  the 
presence  of  an  armed  force. 

“Third.  Any  nation  from  which 
such  cession  shall  be  exacted  may  de¬ 
mand  that  the  validity  of  the  cession 
so  made  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

“Fourth.  Any  renunciation  of  the 
right  of  arbitration  made  under  the 
conditions  named  in  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  null  and  void.” 

But  these  recommendations  for  hon¬ 
esty  in  inlernoliorial  relations  behveen 
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the  American  Republics,  to  be  officially 
stated  in  treaties,  were  not  accepted 

BY  THE  REPUBLICANS  IN  CONGRESS,  WHO 
CONSTITUTED  THE  PRINCIPAL  PART  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

Eight  years  later  occurred  the  Span- 
ish-American  War,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  Republican  Government,  of 
which  President  McKinley  was  the 
head,  acquired  by  conquest  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  of 
the  Philippines,  and  held  them  as  sub¬ 
jects — political  slaves.  At  the  time  war 
was  declared  against  Spain  this  Re¬ 
publican  Congress  tried  hard  to  be  in 
a  position  to  hold  the  Cuban  people, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  combined 
vote  of  the  Democrats,  Silver  Repub¬ 
licans  and  a  few  of  the  Republicans. 
The  Teller  resolution  was  adopted. 
Later  these  progressive  forces  tried 
hard  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  the 
Porto  Ricans  and  the  Filipinos  but 
failed. 

Thus  the  Republican  United  Slates 
Government  started  upon  its  un-Amer¬ 
ican  policy  of  holding  subject  races. 
A  Democracy  does  not  hold  subjects; 
nor  does  a  true  Republic.  An  Imperial 
Republic  is  a  degenerate  offspring  of 
Republicanism  and  Democracy,  based 
upon  the  rule  of  the  few  through 
“machine”  politics. 

This  loathesome  policy  of  holding 
subjects,  political  slaves,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  never  approved  by 
our  people  and  in  the  election  of  1910, 
and  again  in  1912,  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganization  was  defeated.  In  that  1912 
election  73  per  cent,  of  the  vote  was 
against  the  Republican  organization. 
Only  27  per  cent,  of  the  voters  favored 
the  continuance  in  office  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  “machine.” 

And  yet  only  four  years  later,  this 
year,  that  Republican  organization  in 
national  convention  assembled  at  Chi¬ 


cago  had  the  hardihood  to  openly  de¬ 
clare  : 

Renewal  of  Conquest  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

“We  renew  otir  allegiance  to  the 
Philippine  policy  inaugurated  by  ^Mc¬ 
Kinley,  approved  by  [a  Republican] 
Congress,  and  consistently  carried  out 
by  Roosevelt  and  Taft.” 

Here  is  a  flat-footed  declaration  for 
the  policy  of  Conquest  and  the  holding 
of  Subjects,  the  exact  opposite  of  Re¬ 
publicanism  and  Democracy.  The 
Democrats  have  promised  independen'cc 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  and 
more  and  more  of  their  citizens  are 
being  placed  in  charge  of  their  own 
government.  On  July  7>  As¬ 

sociated  Press  stated  that  “some  of 
the  biggest  shifts  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  in 
recent  years  are  now  occurring.  (N. 
Y.  Evening  Post,  Aug.  S,  1916.) 

The  difference  between  aiding  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  be¬ 
come  free — self-governing  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  able,  under  a  promise  of 
thus  aiding  them,  and  the  opposite 
policy  of  conquest — the  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  people  as  political  slaves  and 
continuing  to  hold  them  as  such,  is  of 
transcendent  importance.  Only  the  re¬ 
actionary  ruling  few  or  the  misin¬ 
formed  have  insisted  that  the  promise 
of  freedom  be  withheld,  and  these 
ruling  few  in  this  country  are  the 
ONES  WHO,  through  THE  ILLICITIMATE 
USE  OF  MONEY,  KATO  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 
OR  MORE  DOMINATED  THE  REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  THE  RE¬ 
PUBLICAN  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENTS. 
ONE  OF  THE  RESULTS  WAS  .  THE 
BUILDING  UP  FOR  THEMSELVES  OF  THE 
VAST  PRIVATE  MONOPOLIES  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY,  THE  TRUSTS,  THF.REBY  ROB¬ 
BING  OUR  OWN  PEOPLE.  But  in  1910 
these  few  lost  control  of  the  National 
House,  and  two  years  later,  1912,  lost 
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control  of  the  Senate  anti  the  White 
House.  Tiiat  year  the  People  made  a 
dean  sweep.  Some  of  the  changes  in 
legislation  that  have  since  come  about 
are  described  in  this  pamphlet. 

This  year  is  the  first  Presidential 
election  since  the  few  were  turned  out 
of  power  AND  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  OF 
THIS  YEARNS  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL 
PLATFORM  COMPLETELY  DEMONSTRATES 
THE  FACT  THAT  THESE  FEW  DOMINATED 
THE  CONVENTION  WHICH  PUT  IT  FORTH, 


One  portion  of  this  evidence  is  the 
declaration  for  the  reestablishment  of 
conquest  in  the  Philippines;  another 
portion  of  the  evidence  is  the  state¬ 
ment  “We  favor  [towards  Latin 
America]  a  continuance  of  Republican 
policies" — policies  decidedly  different 
from  the  New  Americanism,  as  wc 
have  seen;  and  a  third* section  of  the 
evidence  is  the  declaration  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico,  the  statement  for 
which  we  present  in  our  next  section. 


III.— THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION— THE  LAW  AND  THE  FACTS. 


As  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  our 
own  Republic  are  both  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  our  mutual  relations  are 
governed  by  American  International 
Law,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
has  been  undergoing  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  the  result  of  the  people’s  com¬ 
ing  back  into  power.  Under  President 
Wilson’s  leadership  in  the  National 
Government  a  new  and  a  much  higher 
order  of  human  relationship  has  been 
established  between  “the  Colossus  of 
tlie  North,”  and  the  Latin-American 
Republics.  There  is  in  existence  a 
real  Brotherhood  of  Republics. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  relationship 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  connection  with  our 
citizens  and  property  rights  in  Mexico, 
and  what  is  our  duty  towards  Mexico 
herself? 

OuR  Rights  and  Our  Duties  in 
Mexico. 

Manifestly  our  Government  is  in 
honor  bound  to  continue  its  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  at  the  same  time  insisting 
that  such  of  our  citizens  as  are  in 
Mexico  shall  not  be  abused  nor  their 
property  rights  be  unjustly  treated ; 
also,  inasmucli  as  civil  war  in  Mex¬ 
ico  resulted  in  danger  to  the  lives 
of  such  of  our  citizens  as  were  in 


the  disturbed  sections,  our  Government 
ordered  them  out.  Whatever  per¬ 
sonal  rights  and  property  rights  were 
infringed,  or  are  being  infringed, 
should  be  reported  to  our  Department 
of  State,  AND  THE  MEXICAN  STATE 
WHENEVER  A  STABLE  GOVERNMENT  SHALL 
BE  FULLY  ESTABLISHED,  WILL  BE  OBLIGED 
TO  DO  ITS  FULL  DUTY  AS  GAUGED  BY 
AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Our  troops  were  ordered  into  Mex¬ 
ico  from  the  north  for  self-protection. 
Two  or  more  of  these  punitive  expedi¬ 
tions  crossed  into  Mexico  because  there 
were  no  military  forces  in  Mexico  that 
could  protect  our  border.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  just  what  arrangement  had 
best  be  made  for  our  continued  pro¬ 
tection  along  the  border,  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  punitive  expedition 
still  in  Mexico,  is  to  be  peaceably  set¬ 
tled  between  the  two  Governments 
by  a  joint  commission. 

This  peaceful  settlement  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  brotherliness  between  nations.  It  is 
the  progressive  attitude,  as  compared 
with  the  reactionary  attitude,  this  latter 
position  being  founded  on  short-sighted 
selfishness  which  expresses  itself  as 
conquest — the  robbing  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  and  in  so  doing  killing  such  of  its 
citizens  as  have  the  patriotism  to  fight 
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for  their  God-given  riglits,  and  killing 
many  of  our  own  soldiers,  necessarily. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles  and 
the  truly  American  attitude  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  Democratic  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  let  the  people  of  this  country 
weigh  the  following  declaration  by  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of 
1916  as  to  the  policy  its  nominees  will 
pursue  in  Mexico  if  elected  to  office 
next  November; 

The  Republican  Program  Towards 
Mexico. 

“PFe  pledge  our  aid  tn  restoring  or¬ 
der  and  maintaining  peace  in  Mexico. 
IVe  promise  to  onr  cilicens  on  or  near 
our  border,  and  to  those  in  Mexico, 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  adequate 
and  absolute  protection  in  their  lives, 
liberty  and  property.” 

“Absolute  protection”  to  the  life  and 
property  of  our  citizens  in  Mexico  is 
promised,  which  means  that  the  United 
States  Government  by  force  of  arms 
ivoiild  step  into  Mexico  and  become 
the  sovereign  power.  The  going  in  is 
not  to  be  contingent  upon  our  being 
invited  in.  This  is  emphatically  stated 
in  the  opening  sentence,  “PVe  pledge 
our  aid  in  restoring  order  and  main¬ 
taining  peace  in  Mexico.”  the  actual 

ENTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  INTO  MEXICAN  AFFAIRS  IS  PLEDGED. 
In  the  words  of  former  Speaker  Joseph 
Cannon  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
June  28,  1916:  “If  I  had  supreme  power 
I  would  go  into  Mexico.”* 

♦Congressional  Record,  p.  11680. 
Again,  July  ii,  1916,  Mr.  Cannon  in 
the  Congressional  Record  says :  “We 
can  take  possession  of  Mexico  and  re¬ 
store  law  and  order  and  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens,  and 
when  a  stable  government  is  organized 
the  United  States  can  make  a  treaty 
with  it  as  we  have  done  with  Cuba — 
that  if  Mexico  does  not  preserve  law 
and  order  the  United  States  shall  do 
so.”  (Page  12451.)  The  probable  cost 
in  American  lives  and  taxes  is  set  forth 
at  page  58  below. 


Another  way  of  expressing  this  policy 
is  to  say  that  conquest  is  proposed. 
Conquest  “is  the  act  of  conquering.” 
And  to  conquer  is  to  overcome  by 
force.  Thus  force  as  distinguished 
from  consent  is  the  essence  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  it  is  planned  for  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  organisation  for  the  solution 
of  the  Mexican  situation.  The  liberty- 
loving  Mexicans  are  to  be  shot  and 
kilted.  And  this  would  be  no  easy 
job.  In  the  words  of  Lincoln  Steffens, 
"In  Mexico  the  people  all  go  to  war 
— men,  women  and  children;  and  they 
are  not  afraid  to  die.  In  the  many  in¬ 
stances  where  they  have  been  stpod 
up  against  a  wall  and  shot,  they  never 
flinched,  not  one.  Therefore  a  war  of 
subjugation  in  Mexico  would  have  to 
be  a  war  of  extermination.  They  have 
tasted  of  liberty  and  will  die  rather 
than  surrender  it.” 

Pan  American  Program  Towards 
Mexico. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  idea  is  that  cooperation  shall  take 
place  on  the  basis  of  brotherliness  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  inter¬ 
national  difliculties  on  this  hemisphere. 
Therefore  in  case  the  existing  Mexican 
Government  shall  be  unable  to  restore 
order  and  maintain  peace  then  the  nec¬ 
essary  aid  will  be  given  by  the  united 
help  of  all  the  other  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place, 
necessarily,  as  to  just  how  the  Pan 
American  forces  would  be  used  should 
a  time  come  when,  in  the  judgment  of 
a  majority  of  the  Pan  American  Gov¬ 
ernments,  they  should  march  into  Mex¬ 
ico.  BUT  AS  YET  THERE  IS  NO  IDEA 
AMONG  THESE  GOVERNMENTS  THAT  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  MEXICO  NEED  THIS  KIND  OF 
OUTSIDE  ASSISTANCE.  Here  in  brief  are 
the  facts  in  tlie  case. 
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THE  FACTS  ABOUT  MEXICO. 


On  August  5,  1915.  tHe  representa¬ 
tives  of  seven  of  the  Pan  American 
states  met  together  in  Washington  to 
consider  the  Mexican  situation.  A  few 
days  later  they  addressed  an  appeal  to 
the  factional  leaders  in  Mexico  pro¬ 
posing  that  they  meet  in  a  conference 
with  the  Pan  American  representatives 
and  agree  upon  a  provision  govern¬ 
ment.  General  Carranza  refused;  that 
plan  had  been  tried  and  it  had  failed. 

On  September  18,  the  Pan  American 
representatives  met  in  New  York.  Af¬ 
ter  deliberating  and  confering  for 
three  weeks,  some  of  the  time  with  a 
representative  of  the  Carranza  Gov¬ 
ernment,  they  unanimously  agreed  to 
recommend  to  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments  that  this  Carranza  Government 
be  recognized.  The  unanimous  judg¬ 
ment  was  that  this  de  facto  Govern¬ 
ment  possessed  more  of  “the  material 
and  moral  capacity  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  natives  and 
foreigners,”  than  did  any  other  fac¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  the  Carranza  Gov¬ 
ernment  occupied  75  per  cent  of  Mexi¬ 
co’s  area. 

Before,  however,  the  Pan  American 
representatives  granted  this  recogni¬ 
tion  they  received  from  First  Chief 
Carranza  a  promise  (i)  that  the 

LIVES  AND  PROPERTY  OF  FOREIGNERS  AND 
NATIVES  IN  MEXICO  WOULD  BE  PROTECT¬ 
ED;  (2)  THAT  THE  MEMBERS  OF  RELIG¬ 
IOUS  ORDERS  WOULD  BE  PERMITTED  TO  RE¬ 
TURN  AND  BE  SECURE  IN  LIFE  AND  PROP¬ 
ERTY  ON  CONDITION  THAT  THEY  WOULD 
NOT  ENTER  POLITICS;  (3)  THAT  GENERAL 
AMNESTY  BE  GRANTED  TO  MEXICANS,  EX¬ 
CEPTING  THE  REAL  LEADERS  OF  THE  OP¬ 
POSING  FACTIONS  ;  AND  (4)  THAT  THE 
DE  FACTO  GOVERNMENT  WOULD  TAKE 
STEPS  TO  RESTORE  LAW  AND  ORDER,  PRO¬ 
VIDE  FOR  GENERAL  ELECTIONS  AND  THE 
RESTORATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONALIST 
GOVERNMENT  IN  MEXICO. 


The  several  Pan  American  Govern¬ 
ments  approved  the  action  of  their  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Carranza  agreed  to  send 
representatives  to  each  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  Then  Nicaragua  and  Columbia 
joined  with  the  other  seven  nations 
and  the  United  States  Government  or¬ 
dered  an  embargo  upon  all  shipment  of 
arms  from  thi.s  country  into  Mexico 
except  to  the  Carranza  Government. 

THIS  CARRANZA  GOVERNMENT  AT  ONCE 
MADE  SUBSTANTIAL  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
SUBJUGATION  OF  THE  OTHER  FACTIONS. 

The  larger  part  of  two  of  the  factions 
quickly  surrendered.  The  leader  of  a 
third  was  killed.  Villa,  however,  re¬ 
fused  to  yield,  but  most  of  his  adher¬ 
ents  did  so. 

Great  Britain  and  several  of  the 
other  European  powers  recognized  the 
Carranza  Government. 

While  these  favorable  developments 
were  taking  place,  former  President 
Huerta  returned  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States  and  was  permitted  to 
land  upon  condition  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  enter  Mexico  or  Cuba. 
Later  he  was  discovered  in  Ne\v  Mexi¬ 
co  in  company  with  another  reaction¬ 
ist  Mexican  General.  Both  were  ar¬ 
rested.  The  charges  against  them 
were  that  they  were  planning  to  start 
a  new  revolt.  They  were  released  on 
bail  and  the  General  escaped  irfto 
Mexico  where  he  afterwards  was 
killed.  Huerta  was  re-imprisoned. 

Also  General  Diaz  tried  to  start  a 
revolution. 

THE  TROUBLE  HAS  BEEN  AND  IS  THAT 
SOME  OF  THE  RICH  PROPERTY-OWNERS, 
OF  MEXICO — RESIDENTS  AND  NON-RESI¬ 
DENTS,  ARE  USING  PART  OF  THEIR  WEALTH 
TO  FINANCE  UPRISINGS,  AIMING  TO  PRE¬ 
VENT  THE  MEXICAN  PEOPLE  FROM  RESTOR¬ 
ING  THEIR  LIBERTIES.  In  the  words  of 
President  Wilson  after  the  raid  by 
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Villa  and  his  bandits  on  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,  which  caused  the  send¬ 
ing  forth  of  the  punitive  expedition 
into  Mexico : 

“there  were  persons  along  the  bor¬ 
der  ACTIVELY  ENCAGED  IN  CREATING  FRIC¬ 
TION  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  DE  FACTO  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  OF  MEXICO  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF  BRINGING  ABOUT  INTERVENTION  IN 
THE  INTEREST  OF  CERTAIN  OWNERS  OF 
MEXICAN  PROPERTIES.” 

No  other  motive  for  the  expeditions 
against  us  can  be  found.  In  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  raid  ii  of  our  civilians  were 
killed  and  8  United  States  soldiers; 
also  27  of  the  invading  force. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  number  of 
our  people  on  this  side  of  the  border 
who  had  been  killed  by  Mexican  ban¬ 
dits  or  mere  thieves  who  had  crossed 
over  into  our  territory,  had  been  20 
civilians  and  16  soldiers.  In  Mexico 
the  number  of  our  people  who  had 
been  killed  during  the  three  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Columbus  raid  was  76,  as 
compared  with  the  death  of  47 
people  in  Mexico  during  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  (Secretary  Lansing  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Senate.) 

Nearly  all  of  the  troubles  of  our 
people  in  Mexico  have  been  caused  by 
the  Mexican  people’s  distrust  of  us, 
as  they  have  firmly  believed  that  we  as 
a  nation  are  planning  to  capture  their 
Government  and  rule  their  country — 
rule  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Few,  as 
did  President  Diaz.  That  has  been 
and  is  a  leading  cause  of  the  enmity 
against  our  citizens  in  Mexico.  We 
are  looked  upon  as  would-be  robbers. 
AMONG  THE  MEXICAN  PEOPLE  THEM¬ 
SELVES  TEE  WAR  IS  PRACTICALLY  OVER. 

The  number  of  armed  men  in  the  field 
against  the  Carranza  Government 
about  September  first,  this  year,  was 
down  to  22,000.  (Joseph  de  Courey,  in 
N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  10,  1916.)  If  the 
Mexican  people  believed  that  they 


could  trust  us  ive  could  go  back  into 
Mexico  and  go  to  work. 

ALREADY  THERE  ARE  TWENTY  TIMES 
MORE  SCHOOLS  IN  MEXICO  THAN  EXISTED 
UNDER  THE  LONG-ESTABLISHED  DIAZ 
GOVERNMENT. 

This  vast  change  has  come  about 
from  the  restoration  of  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment;  along  with  home  rule  in  the 
States  and  the  establishment  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  State  Governments,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Carranca  National 
Government. 

in  State  affairs  many  reforms  in  the 
land  laws  have  been  enacted.  The 
communal  lands  which  were  taken 
from  the  public  by  the  Diaz  Reaction¬ 
ary  Government  are  being  restored. 
The  immense  agricultural  estates  are 
being  broken  up,  as  in  New  Zealand. 
Progressive  labor  laws  are  being  en¬ 
acted.  Already  organized  labor  is  a 
balance  of  power  in  these  Progressive 
Mexican  Governments,  the  same  as  in 
our  own  United  States  Government, 
and  the  other  progressive  governments 
throughout  the  world. 

Laws  restricting  the  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  have  been  enacted,  with 
excellent  results,  the  same  as  among 
us. 

The  army  is  being  reorganized,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  less  readily 
used  for  political  rivalries  and  tyran¬ 
nies. 

First  Chief  Carranza  is  honest  and 
he  is  not  a  dictator,  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  ARE  CUTTING  OUT  PRIVATE 
MONOPOLIES  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE,  wllicll 
is  one  reason  for  the  slowness  in 
bringing  about  a  revival  of  industry. 
But  it  surely  is  right. 

These  qualities  in  the  existing  Mexi¬ 
can  National  Government  are  testified 
to  from  various  sources.  We  have 
the  following  from  Lincoln  Steffens, 
the  “true-blue”  American  of  whom  all 
of  us  have  at  least  heard ; 


Lincoi.n  Steffen’s  Testimony. 

"One  day  in  Mexico  City  a  big 
American  concessionaire  was  damning 
Carranza."  says  Steffens.  "I  remarked," 
continues  Steffens,  "that  he  didn't  put 
dishonesty  into  the  catalogue  of  his 
faults."  “Oh,  no,”  he  answered,  ‘he's 
honest.  We  know  that.”  And  with  a 
laugh,  he  added;  ‘We  know  it,  be¬ 
cause  we  tried  him.” 

"But,”  says  Steffens,  "there  is  dis¬ 
honesty  in  the  Carranza  party:  lots  of 
it.  When  you  break  down,  as  this 
Mexican  earthquake  has  done,  the  big, 
orderly  system  of  regular  ‘honest’ 
graft,  then  a  vast  amount  of  petty 
graft  takes  its  place.  .  .  .  Mexico  is 
having  just  now  her  Tweed  days. 

"Carranza  is  not  a  dictator.  Only 
the  foreigners  want  another  ‘strong 
man.'  The  First  Chief  is  building  his 
power  slozuly  but  steadily,  and  he  is 

TRYING  TO  BUILD  IT  DEMOCRATICALLY. 

He  is  going  all  over  Mexico  to  meet 
his  people,  get  their  confidence  and 
by  and  by  get  their  votes.  It’s  like 
an  American  political  campaign.  Only 
Carranza  does  not  make  many 
speeches,  and  those  he  does  make  are 
short,  plain,  not  exciting.  He  is  no 
demagogue.  .  .  . 

"The  First  Chief  and  his  inner  circle 
need  the  power  of  the  people  to  awe 
and  check  the  power  of  the  outer  circle 
of  second  chiefs,  and  third,,  and  fourth, 
and  his  enemies  and  Mexico's  enemies. 
He  is  the  head  now  of  an  oligarchy: 
his  power  is  military:  it  is  made  up  of 
the  powers  contributed  by  the  uncer¬ 
tain  loyalties  of  generals  and  chiefs. 

.  .  .  EVERYBODY  IS  WITH  HIM  NOW,  OR 
PRETEND  TO  BE.  MILITARY  POWER 
BROOKS  NO  FREE  SPEECH.” — (Every¬ 
body’s  Magasinc,  June,  1916.) 

What  Is  Being  Done  in  Mexico. 

In  a  preceding  article  Mr.  Steffens 
explains  how  it  is  that  this  Military 
Government  is  managing  civil  affairs. 
It  is  doing  so  by  means  of  orders 
recognizing  the  State  Governments  and 
the  local  governments,  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  issues  are  being  settled  temporarily. 
Through  this  system  of  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  place  of  a  dictatorship  the 
Mexican  problems  are  being  solved. 


There  is  being  restored  to  the  people 
the  lands  which  were  taken  from 
them,  and  the  industrial  system  is 
being  recast.  From  time  to  time, 
however  some  law  is  enacted  or  is  pro¬ 
posed  which  our  Secretary  of  State 
believes  to  be  in  violation  of  American 
International  law  and  he  so  states  to 
Mexico's  representative. 

The  .serious  trouble  has  principally 
come  from  the  wealthy  few,  some  of 
whom  have  financed  uprisings.  But 
that  danger  has  been  successfully  over¬ 
come  owing  to  support  for  the  Car¬ 
ranza  National  Government  by  the  Pan 
American  Governments  and  by  the 
European  Governments,  as  we  have 
.shown.  The  present  danger  is  that 
the  voters  in  our  own  United  States 
may  be  deceived  by  Big  Business  and 
the  Republican  leaders,  resulting  in  the 
restoration  to  power  of  the  republi¬ 
can  organization  in  this  country 

PLEDGED  TO  GO  INTO  MEXICO  AND  BECOME 
ITS  owner. 

have  yet  to  present  President 
Wilson’s  statement  in  his  own  defense. 
Preceding  it  is  an  outline  of  Mexican 
political  history. 

Mexican  History,  1810-1916. 

In  1821  most  of  the  people  to  the 
south  of  the  United  States,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America,  after  eleven 
years  of  warfare  won  their  independ¬ 
ence  from  Spain.  In  Mexico  there 
Avas  first  an  Empire  and  then  a  Pro¬ 
gressive  Republic.  After  fourteen 
years  of  this  new  order  a  Reactionary 
Dictatorship  was  established.  This 
occurred  in  1835.  Later,  the  people 
won  back  their  freedom.  Again  they 
lost  it.  Then  during  the  years  185S 
to  1861  was  successfully  fought  The 
War  of  Reform,  at  once  the  Mexi¬ 
can  reactionists  succeeded  in  en¬ 
listing  SOME  OF  the  EUROPEAN  REAC¬ 
TIONISTS  TO  come  over  and  help  them. 
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Taking  as  a  pretext  the  failure  of  the 
Liberal  Mexican  Government  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the 
governments  of  France,  Spain  and 
Great  Britain  sent  troops  into  Mexico. 
Shortly  thereafter  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  withdrew  their  troops,  the 
FRENCH  AND  THE  MEXICAN  REACTION¬ 
ISTS  MANAGED  TO  RE-ESTADLISH  AN 
EMPIRE,  PLACING  ON  THE  THRONE  MAXl- 
MIljLIAN,  AN  AUSTRIAN. 

Toward  the  close  of  our  Civil  War 
our  Government  notified  the  French 
Government  that  it  must  withdraw 
its  forces  from  this  continent.  This 
was  completed  in  1867,  and  then  the 
Liberal  Mexican  forces  imdcr  Presi¬ 
dent  Jatirez  recaptured  the  Mexican 
Govermnent. 

This  Liberal  Mexican  Government 
continued  for  five  years  until  the  death 
of  Jaurez,  in  1872.  His  Presidential 
successor  was  in  office  four  years  and 
then  was  unseated.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  General  Porfiro  Diaz.  Diaz 
became  President  and  ruled  from  1876 
to  1910,  a  period  of  34  years,  when 
under  the  leadership  of  Francisco  I. 
Maderc,  a  highly  educated  gentleman 
and  a  patriot,  he  was  unseated.  Diaz 
fled  to  Europe. 

Under  the  Presidency  of  Diaz,  Mex¬ 
ico  had  been  opened  up  to  Big  Busi¬ 
ness.  At  first  the  concessions  granted 
were  reasonably  fair.  But  during  the 
years  following  1876,  at  a  finie  when 
all  of  the  progressive  countries  of  the 
world  went  backward  into  reactionism, 
MEXICO  DID  LIKEWISE.  A  System  of 
peonage  was  gradually  reintroduced. 
The  lands  heid  in  common  for  the  use 
of  all  the  people  were  sold.  And  as 
Mexico  grew  rich  the  Mexican  people 
grew  poor.  Madero  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  iQto  arid  won. 

Again  Reaction  got  in  its  work. 
Madero’s  own  leading  general,  Huerta, 
tricked  him,  and  then  while  Huerta 


held  Madero  as  prisoner  he  caused 
him  to  be  murdered.  Pluerta  then 
wired  the  Taft  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  “I  have  overthrown  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  henceforth  peace  and 
order  will  reign.” 

President  Taft  did  not  recognize 
Huerta.  President  Taft  continued 
his  policy  of  keeping  hands  off,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Mexican  people  to  settle  for 
themselves  the  question  of  who  should 
become  the  ruling  power.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1912,  just  before  President 
Taft  retired  from  office,  he  said : 

President  Taft’s  Attitude. 

“we  must  avoid  in  every  way  wh.\t 
IS  called  intervention  and  use  all 
patience  possible,  with  the  prayer  that 
some  power  may  arise  there  to  bring 
about  peace  to  that  troubled  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  .  But  I  have  no  sympathy — 
none  at  all,  and  the  charge  of  coward¬ 
ice  docs  not  frighten  me — with  that 
which  prompts  us  for  purposes  of 
exploitation  and  gain  to  invade  AN¬ 
OTHER  country  AND  INVOLVE  OUR¬ 
SELVES  IN  A  WAR,  THE  EXTENT  OF 
WHICH  WE  COULD  NOT  REALIZE,  AND  THE 
sacrifice  of  THOUSANDS  OF  LI\^  AND 
OF  MILLIONS  OF  TREASURE.” 

Here  is  a  Republican  precedent  for 
President  Wilson’s  Mexican  policy. 

And  there  is  still  another  precedent, 
that  of  President  Lincoln  at  the  time 
when  the  European  Reactionists  were 
claiming  that  the  welfare  of  humanity 
demanded  that  they  step  in  and  take 
charge  in  Mexico.  This  they  after¬ 
wards  did  temporarily,  as  we  have 
described,  owing  to  our  Government 
being  engaged  in  civil  war.  Near  the 
beginning  of  the  European  talk  of  in¬ 
tervention  in  Mexico,  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  through  his  Secretary  of  State, 
said : 

President  Lincoln’s  Attitude. 

“For  a  few  years  past  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Mexico  has  been  so  unsettled 
as  to  raise  the  question  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  whether  the  time  has 
not  come  when  some  foreign  power 
ought,  in  the  Interest  of  society  gen- 


erally,  to  intervene — lo  establish  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  or  some  form  of  government 
in  that  country  and  guarantee  its  con¬ 
tinuance  there,  you  will  not  fail  to 

ASSURE  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MEXICO 
THAT  THE  PRESIDENT  NEITHER  HAS,  NOR 
CAN  EVER  HAVE,  ANY  SYMPATHY  WITH 
SUCH  DESIGNS,  IN  WHATEVER  QUARTER 
THEY  MAY  ARISE  OR  WHATEVER  CHAR¬ 
ACTER  THEY  MAY  TAKE  ON.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  never  for  a  moment  doubts  that 
the  republican  system  is  to  pass  safely 
through  all  ordeals  and  prove  a  per¬ 
manent  success  in  our  own  country, 
and  so  be  recommended  for  adoption 
by  all  the  other  nations.  But  he  thinks 
also  that  the  system  everywhere  has 
to  make  its  way  painfully  through 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  which 
RESULT  FROM  THE  ACTION  OF  ANTAG¬ 
ONISTIC  ELEMENTS  WHICH  ARE  A  LEGACY 
OF  FORMER  TIMES  AND  VERY  DIFFERENT 
INSTITUTIONS.  The  President  is  hope¬ 
ful  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  this 
system  over  all  obstacles  as  well  in 
regard  to  Mexico  as  in  regard  to 
every  other  American  State:  but  he 
FEELS  THAT  THOSE  STATES  ARE  NEVER¬ 
THELESS  JUSTLY  ENTITLED  TO  A  GREATER 
FORBEARANCE  AND  MORE  GENEROUS  SYM¬ 
PATHIES  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  THAN 
THEY  ABE  LIKELY  TO  RECEIVE  IN  ANY 
OTHER  QUARTER.” 

President  Lincoln’s  hopes  for  Mex¬ 
ico  were  realized. 

And  equally  so,  undoubtedly,  will  be 
the  hopes  and  the  faith  of  President 
Taft  and  President  Wilson.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  what  President  Wilson  said  in 
his  annual  message  of  December, 
1915: 

President  Wilson’s  Attitude. 

"from  the  first  we  have  MADE  COM¬ 
MON  CAUSE  WITH  ALL  PARTISANS  OF  LIB¬ 
ERTY  ON  THIS  SIDE  THE  SEA,  aiid  havc 
deemed  it  as  important  that  our  neigh¬ 
bors  should  be  free  from  all  outside 
domination  as  that  we  ourselves  should 
be ;  this  continent  as  a  whole  having 
been  set  aside  for  independent  nations 
and  politically  free  men.” 

In  a  preceding  portion  of  his  mes¬ 
sage  President  Wilson  said : 

"All  the  Governments  of  America 
stand,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 


upon  a  footing  of  genuine  equality  and 
unquestioned  independence. 

"we  HAVE  BEEN  PUT  TO  THE  TEST  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  MEXICO,  AND  VVE  HAVF. 
STOOD  THE  TEST.  Whether  we  have 
benefited  Mexico  by  the  course  we 
liave  pursued  remains  to  be  seen,  her 
fortunes  are  in  her  own  hands. 
But  we  have  at  least  proved  that  we 
will  not  take  advantage  of  her  in  her 
distress  and  undertake  to  impose  upon 
her  an  order  and  government  of  our 
own  choosing.  Liberty  is  often  a  fierce 
and  intractable  thing,  to  which  no 
bounds  can  be  set,  and  to  which  no 
bounds  of  a  few  men’s  choosing  ought 
ever  to  be  set.  Every  American  who 
has  drunk  at  the  true  fountain  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  tradition  must  subscribe 
without  reservation  to  the  high  doc¬ 
trine  of  -the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  in  the  great  days  in  which  our 
Government  was  set  up  was  every¬ 
where  among  us  accepted  as  the  creed 
of  free  men. 

“That  doctrine  is,  'that  government 
is,  or  ought  to  be.  instituted  for  the 
common  benefit,  protection,  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  people,  nation,  or  commu- 
iiit)^;  that  ‘of  all  the  various  modes 
and  forms  of  government,  that  is  the 
best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  and 
safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured 
against  the  danger  of  maladministra¬ 
tion;  and  that  when  any  government 
shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary 
to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the 
community  hath  an  indubitable,  in¬ 
alienable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  re¬ 
form,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  public  weal’.  We  have 

UNHESITATINGLY  APPLIED  THAT  HEROIC 
PRINCIPLE  TO  THE  CASE  IN  MEXICO  AND 
NOW  HOPEFULLY  AWAIT  THE  REBIRTH  OF 
THE  TROUBLED  REPUBLIC,  WHICH  HAD  SO 
MUCH  OF  WHICH  TO  PURGE  ITSELF  AND 
SO  LITTLE  SYMPATHY  FROM  ANY  OUT¬ 
SIDE  QUARTER  IN  THE  RADICAL  BUT 

NECESSARY  PROCESS.  We  will 
aid  and  befriend  Mexico,  but  we  will 
NOT  COERCE  HER,  and  ouf  course  with 
regard  to  her  ought  to  be  sufficient 
proof  to  all  America  that  we  seek  no 
political  suzerainty  or  selfish  control.” 

Early  in  1916  the  demand  for  inter¬ 
vention  in  Mexico  by  the  Republican 
politicians  was  very  strong  and  the 
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following  editorial  appeared  against  it 
in  the  New  York  Tiwes  of  Janu- 
ar3'  i6: 

New  York  Times’  Editorial. 

"In  vieiv  of  the  recognition  of  Car¬ 
ranza  as  the  defacto  ruler  of  Mexico 

NO  OTHER  COURSE  BUT  TO  PERMIT  HINf  TO 
SUBDUE  THE  CRIMINAL  ELEMENT  IN  THE 
MEXICAN  POPULATION  WOULD  BE  CON¬ 
SISTENT.  To  depart  from  it  could  en¬ 
danger  our  friendly  relations  with  the 
other  Latin-American  countries,  end 
all  hope  of  the  pacification  of  Mexico 
by  Mexicans  under  Constitutionalist 
direction,  and  would  tend  to  unite  all 
factions  in  that  country  against  us.” 

Attitude  of  Republican  Politicians. 

One  month  later,  February,  1916,  at 
the  New  York  State  Republican  con¬ 
vention,  the  chairman  was  former 
Senator  EHhu  Root,  and  he  urged 
armed  iniervculton  in  Mexico. 

The  next  day  on  the  floor  of  Con¬ 
gress  he  was  answered  by  Senator 
Lewis,  of  Illinois,  who  pointed  out  that 
while  there  were  serious  disorders  in 
Mexico  during  President  Taft’s  admin¬ 
istration,  still  Mr.  Root  did  not  urge 
armed  intervention;  but  that  now, 
when  he  believes  that  his  party  can 
gain  an  advantage  by  urging  it,  he  is 
pressing  the  demand.  Senator  Lewis 
added : 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
hypocrisy  of  statesmanship?”  (Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  Feb.  19,  1916.) 

The  Conditions  in  Mexico. 

In  Mexico  the  forces  of  organized 
labor  and  other  stable  progressive  fac¬ 
tors  are  with  the  Carranza  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  we  have  pointed  out.  These 
constructive  forces  recently  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Mexico  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  helped  to  avert  a  break  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Governments. 

The  fact  is  that  for  some  months 
the  Carranza  Government  has  been  in 
unmolested  control  of  nearly  the  entire 
area  throughout  Mexico.  Tn  the  words 


of  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  New  York  City,  April  10, 
1916:  “there  is  now  no  REVOLUTION 
IN  MEXICO  BUT  AN  EVOLUTION.”  And 
he  added : 

Director  General  Barrett’s  State¬ 
ment. 

“I  want  you  to  realize  that  from 
1861  to  1865  we  had  a  greater  revo¬ 
lution  than  was  ever  known  in  Mexico, 
and  that  during  the  ten  years  follow¬ 
ing  it  some  parts  of  our  country  were 
in  chaos.” 

Continuing  he  said  :  “the  sovereign¬ 
ty  OF  A  NATION  IS  ITS  GREATEST  POS¬ 
SESSION.  So  without  making  any  ob¬ 
servations  regarding  our  Mexican  pol¬ 
icy,  I  invite  you  to  remember  that 
there  are  two  sides  in  every  story.  1 
BELIEVE  THAT  MEXICO  WILL  STRAITEN 
OUT  AND  BE  A  PEACEFUL  AND  POWERFUL 
NATION  IN  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

We  all  want  to  see  peace  in  Mexico, 
but  we  want  to  see  peace  with  respect 
for  national  sovereignty  {N.  Y.  Times. 
Apr.  II,  1916.) 

Summary  and  Conclusion — The 
Issues  Joined. 

Isn’t  it  clear  that  the  people  of 
Mexico  should  be  left  free  to  work 
out  their  own  reforms?  The  principal 
difficulty  for  some  time  has  been  that 
Big  Business  has  been  using  a  portion 
of  its  wealth  to  stir  up  strife;  and 
there,  as  in  our  own  country,  there  has 
been  strife  between  some  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Government.  But  recall 
the  words  of  Director  General  Barrett 
of  the  Pan  American  Union:  “There 
is  now  no  revolution  in  Mexico,  but 
evolution.”  if  at  any  time  outside 

INTERFERENCE  IS  NEEDED  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  GEVERNMENTS  WHICH  OFFI¬ 
CIALLY  RECOCNIZEED  THE  CARRANZA 
GOVERNMENT,  CAN  AGAIN  ACT  JOINTLY, 
SIMILARLY  TO  THE  WAY  THE  LEAD¬ 
ING  GOVERNMENTS  OF  EARTH  ACTED  AT 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  BOXER  UP-RISING  IN 
CHINA. 


IS 


The  underlying  connection  between 
President  Wilson  and  his  Mexican  pol¬ 
icy  is  his  sympathy  for  the  Mexican 
people.  In  his  own  words  in  his  re¬ 
cent  speech  of  acceptance:  “The  people 
of  Mexico  are  striving  for  the  rights 
that  are  fundamental  to  life  and  hap¬ 
piness— 16,000,000  oppressed  men, 
overburdened  women,  and  pitiful  chil¬ 
dren  in  virtual  bondage  in  their  own 
home  of  fertile  lands  and  inexhaust¬ 
ible  treasure!  Some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  may  often  have  been 
mistaken  and  violent  and  selfish,  but 
THE  REVOLUTION  ITSELF  WAS  INEVITABLE 
AND  IS  RIGHT.” 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the 
strong  and  selfish  interests  that  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  terminate  the 
Mexican  Progressive  Governments. 
Will  Big  Business  succeed?  will  you 

AID  THEM  BY  YOUR  VOTE? 

Tremendously  more  is  involved  than 
the  welfare  of  the  Mexican  people: 
The  liberties  of  our  own  100,000,000 
people  are  at  stake!  If  the  Republi¬ 
can  Organicalion  is  voted  back  into 
power  in  our  National  Government  it 
will  not  only  send  our  soldier  boys  into 
Mexico  to  be  shot  and  killed  by  the 
thousands,  but  among  us  there  will 
BE  A  RESTORATION  OF  THE  SPECIAL  IN¬ 
TERESTS  !  Don’t  forget  that. 

Also  the  people  in  the  other  Latin- 
American  Republics  will  realize  that 
they  have  again  to  deal  with  buccan¬ 
eers.  All  of  this  will  interfere  fright¬ 
fully  with  our  trade  with  them — all 
for  the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  Big 
Business. 

World  Peace  Program. 

Nor  is  this  all,  the  same  vital  differ¬ 
ence  exists  towards  the  countries  in 
Europe.  To  show  this  quite  fully,  also 
to  show  more  fully  the  vital  issues  that 
have  existed  between  our  Republic  and 
the  other  American  Republics  during 


the  past  ninety  years,  we  present 
herewith  a  brief  history  of  Progressiv- 
isin  and  Reactionism  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1823-1916.  This  is  Part  II.  In  Part 
III  we  describe  the  splendid  program 
for  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  World 
Peace  which  on  May  27,  this  year,  the 
existing  Democratic  Government  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  nations  at  war,  and  we 
compare  the  opposite  policy  pledged 
for  by  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention.  In  Part  IV  is  a  genera!  sum¬ 
mary  and  conclusion. 

INASMUCH  AS  YOU,  MR.  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN,  ARE  TO  DECIDE  WHICH  OF  THESE 
TWO  SETS  OF  ISSUES  ARE  TO  BE  CARRIED 
OUT  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
WE  EARNESTLY  INVITE  YOU  TO  CAREFULLY 
C0NSIDF.R  THE  ACCOMPANYING  PAGES. 
Stupendously  important  issues  are  to 
be  passed  upon  at  the  polls  next  No¬ 
vember,  these  issues  being  no  less  than 

WHETHER  OUR  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  SHALL  PEACEFULLY  HELP  TO  END 
THE  WAR  OF  NATIONS  AND  HELP  TO  ES¬ 
TABLISH  PERMANENT  PEACE  AND  GRADU¬ 
AL  DISARMAMENT.  The  existing  Demo¬ 
cratic  Government  is  pledged  not  only 
to  cooperate  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  securing  these  ends  but  has 
positively  instructed  the  President  “to 

INVITE  AT  AN  APPROPRIATE  TIME,  NOT 
LATER  THAN  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
EUROPE,”  ALL  THE  GREAT  GOVERNMENTS 
OF  THE  WORLD  TO  SEND  REPRESENTATIVES 
TO  A  CONFERENCE  WHICH  SHALL  BE 
CHARGED  WITH  THE  DUTY  OF  FORMULA¬ 
TING  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  PERMANENT  WORLD  PEACE  AND  ULTI¬ 
MATE  DISARMAMENT,  AND  TO  SUBMIT 
THEIR  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THEIR 
RESPECTIVE  GOVERNMENTS  FOR  APPROVAL; 
AI..SO  $200,000  IS  APPROPRIATED  FOR 
THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE,  WE 
TO  BE  REPRESENTED,  AND  THAT  WHEN 
COMPETITION  IN  ARMAMENTS  SHALL 
CEASE  THE  PRESIDENT  MAY  FORTHWITH 
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STOP  THE  LETTING  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE 
BUILDING  OF  WAR  SHIPS. 

This  is  the  forward-moving  or  pro¬ 
gressive  policy;  whereas  the  opposi¬ 
tion  party,  the  Republican  organization, 
which  the  people  turned  out  of  office 
four  years  ago,  is  the  reactionary 


party,  openly  pledged  to  a  reactionary 
program.  The  details  are  herewith  pre¬ 
sented,  preceded  by  many  of  the  salient 
points  in  our  United  States  history,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1823,  and  preceded  by  an 
introduction  setting  forth  the  earlier 
conditions  in  Europe. 


PART  II. 

PROGRESSIVISM  AND  REACTIONISM  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  1823-1916 


Chapter  L 

INTRODUCTION. 


IN  SOCIAL  evolution  there  are  two 
opposing  forces,  the  forces  of  Prog¬ 
ress  and  of  Reaction.  The  people 
who  actually  assist  progress  are  the 
Progressives,  while  the  people  who 
actually  help  to  retard  progress  are 
the  Reactionists.  These  two  opposing 
groups  in  human  society  are  also  termed 
Liberals  and  Conservatives.  The  move¬ 
ment  for  achieving  progress  is  Pro- 
gressivism,  and  the  opposition  is  Re¬ 
actionism. 

Self-government  by  the  people  is' 
comparatively  a  new  thing  in  the  world. 
In  modern  times  the  people  who  first 
succeeded  in  establishing  Representa¬ 
tive  Government  were  located  in  Great 
Britain.  Today  that  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  exists  in  nearly  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  in  most  of  the 
American  Republics. 

In  1776  the  people  of  the  Thirteen 
American  Colonies,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  people  of  France  and  Holland, 


separated  themselves  from  the  Re¬ 
actionary  British  Government. 

Progressivism  in  France,  1789. 

Six  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  by  the  new  republic,  her  example 
of  establishing  freedom  was  followed 
in  France.  The  People  came  into 
power.  They  did  so  without  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood.  The  National  As¬ 
sembly  was  born.  The  King  reigned 
but  he  did  not  rule. 

The  Bastille  was  then  demolished, 
legal  privileges  were  largely  abolished, 
and  church  property  was  nationalized. 
And  this,  too,  with  but  very  little  loss 
of  life. 

After  two  years  of  this  regime  the 
king  and  queen  attempted  to  leave 
France  but  were  caught  and  taken 
back  to  Paris.  Shortly  after  this  oc¬ 
currence  the  revision  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  completed  and  a  new  legis¬ 
lative  body  was  elected,  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  By  means  of  a  self-denying 
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law  none  of  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  were  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  legislative  body  but 
were  to  continue  in  power  until  the 
new  system  of  government,  cooperating 
with  the  king,  should  be  ready  to  start 
operations.  The  transition  was  peace¬ 
fully  secured. 

But  most  of  the  titled  few  had  Hed 
to  the  adjoining  countries,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  absolute  monarchs 
in  Austria  and  Prussia  who  realized 
that  their  political  power  and  economic 
privileges  would  slip  away  should  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue,  invaded  France. 

On  April  20,  1792,  the  Legislative 
.^ssembly  promptly  ordered  its  troops 
to  figlit  tlie  invaders. 

At  first  the  invading  Reactionary  Al¬ 
lies  secured  easy  victories  and  it  looked 
as  though  Paris  would  be  taken.  A 
proclamation  by  the  oncoming  forces 
demanded  that  the  king  be  unharmed, 
threatening  France  with  the  destruction 
of  its  capital  should  he  be  injured. 
This  centered  the  citizens  attention 
upon  the  king’s  disloyalty,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a  mob  which  went  to 
the  royal  palace  and  assaulted  the  Swiss 
guard,  who  resisted  and  thereby  en¬ 
abled  the  royal  family  to  flee  to  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  they  were 
protected,  but  the  king’s  authority  was 
suspended  and  he  and  his  family  were 
iicld  safely  as  prisoners. 

The  Reactionist  Allies  continued  to 
advance  on  Paris  and  the  municipal 
government  of  Paris  arrested  those 
whose  loyalty  was  suspected  and  placed 
them  in  prison.  The  invaders  invested 
the  city  of  Verdun  and  tlien  in  Paris 
occurred  the  September  massacre. 
While  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  in 
conflict  with  the  Paris  government, 
wliich  had  become  strongly  Republican, 
a  mob  went  to  the  prisons  and  after 
hasty  examination  by  self-appointed 


judges  some  Soo  or  possibly  as  high  as 
1,400  of  the  royalists  were  guillotined. 
Similar  massacres  took  place  in  otlier 
of  the  cities.  One  of  Ihe  results  zms 
that  all  open  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Republic  ceased,  strong  armies  were 

PLACED  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  THE  IN¬ 
VADERS  WERE  DEFEATED.  SUCH  AS  WERE 
NOT  KILLED  OR  CAPTURED  HASTILY  RE¬ 
TREATED  BEYOND  THE  BORDER. 

The  day  of  the  victory  for  the 
French  troops  there  assembled  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  which  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  proclaimed  the  founding  of 
a  Republic,  the  convention  called 

UPON  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ALL  NATIONS  TO 
ESTABLISH  THEIR  FREEDOM,  PLEDGING  THE 
AID  OF  FRANCE  TO  ALL  THAT  SHOULD 
MAKE  THE  EFFORT.  Nearly  three  months 
later  the  king  was  placed  on  trial  for 
his  life  and  forty-one  days  later  was 
convicted  and  executed. 

For  the  crushing  of  the  new  Repub¬ 
lic  there  was  formed  a  coalition  of  the 
several  Absolute  and  Constitutional 
Monarchies  throughout  Europe.  The 
Convention  replied  by  providing  for 
the  conscription  of  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  In  western  France  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  the  Republic  broke  out. 

The  French  forces  met  with  defeat 
after  defeat  and  in  order  to  overawe 
the  royalists  the  Convention  on  March 
10,  1793,  established  a  judicial  dictator¬ 
ship,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Twenty-five  days  later  large  powers 
were  vested  in  a  committee  of  nine 
persons,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Further  reverses  for  the 
French  occurred,  both  at  the  front  and 
by  counter-revolutionists.  The  Giron- 
dins  who  had  interfered  with  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  military  forces  were 
banished  from  the  Convention.  The 
principal  leader  of  the  Republicans  was 
assassinated  by  the  Reactionists.  On 
September  23  an  executive  committee 
with  still  larger  powers  was  established. 
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the  Grand  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  the  constitution  was  suspended. 
For  almost  one  year  twelve  men  pos¬ 
sessed  absolute  power  in  France.  This 
committee  governed  at  home  by  ter¬ 
ror,  -while  it  supplied  Ihc  'wiih 

Siich  vast  quantities  of  munitions  and 
men  that  the  invaders  were  pOshed 
RACK.  During  this  time  the  excesses 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  such  that 
a  time  came  when  the  Convention  again 
resumed  control,  then  France  was 

CUEARED  OF  HER  FOREIGN  ENEMIES,  AND 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND,  WITH  THE  CON¬ 
SENT  OF  THEIR  PEOPLE,  WERE  OCCUPIED. 

The  Convention  rescinded  its  position 
of  aiming  to  make  all  Europe  Repub¬ 
lican  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  all  the  countries  except 
Austria  and  England. 

Then  the  Convention  set  about  to  de¬ 
velop  a  workable  system  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Government.  Two  legisla¬ 
tive  houses  were  established  and  the 
executive  power  was  vested  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  persons,  the  Directory. 

This  improved  system  worked  so 
sucessfully  that  France  by  promising 
liberty  to  the  subjects  of  the  absolutists 
WENT  ABOUT  IN  EUROPE  FREEING  THE 
PEOPLE,  ONE  COUNTRY  AFTER  ANOTHER. 

Napoleon  a  Dictator,  1799. 

As  yet,  however,  in  France  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  be  successful  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time.  Be¬ 
tween  the  plots  of  the  royalists,  the 
action  by  mobs,  and  the  ineffectiveness 
of  divided  action  by  the  representatives 
in  office,  there  zvas  need  for  a  more 
unified  control  either  under  an  im- 
proz'cd  form  of  popular  government  or 
by  a  dictator.  It  came  in  the  form  of 
a  centralized  authority  under  a  dicta¬ 
tor,  the  triumphant  general,  Napoleon. 
He  became  First  Consul  of  a  central¬ 
ized  Republic.  This  was  substituted 


for  the  federal  system.  This  occurred 
during  the  latter  part  of  1799. 

Napoleon  asked  for  peace  with  the 
countries  with  which  his  government 
was  al  war,  Austria  and  England,  and 
was  refused.  Then  he  won  signal  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Austrians  and  peace 
was  agreed  to.  Nearly  a  year  later 
he  secured  peace  with  England. 

Napoleon  now  set  about  to  develop 
France  aiul  he  succeded. 

Then  he  was  elected  Consul  for  life. 
Less  than  two  years  later  he  was 
elected  Emperor.  Next  the  dependent 
Republics  were  changed  to  Empires, 
retaining,  however,  the  civil  equalities. 

Napoleon  then  became  ambition-mad. 
The  rest  of  Europe  outside  of  France 
and  her  possessions  combined  against 
him  eventually.  The  people  of  these 
countries  outside  of  France  joined 
with  their  oztm  rulers  when  Napoleon 
changed  his  tactics  and  sought  to  de¬ 
stroy  popular  governmeiil.  his  com¬ 
plete  DOWNFALL  WAS  SECURED.  A  reac¬ 
tionary  Bourbon  king  was  then  placed 
upon  the  French  throne.  But  the 
mighty  reforms  in  industry  and  in 
banking  were  largely  retained. 

Triumph  of  Reactionism,  1815. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815 
Napoleon’s  victors  parcelled  out  the 
French  possessions,  doing  so  in  such 
ways  as  would  best  enable  the  Reac¬ 
tionists  to  stay  in  power. 

This  background  of  history  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  America  arose. 

Reacti«nism  Everywhere  Cooperates. 

Ere  the  Concert  of  Europe  at  Vienna 
in  1815  had  completed  its  first  session 
in  parcelling  out  the  French  posses¬ 
sions,  the  three  principal  absolutists, 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  formed  an  al- 
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liance  for  mutual  protection,  naming 
it  The  Holy  Alliance. 

Tn  1819  llicy  and  the  absolutists  who 
joined  them  took  a  second  and  a  third 
step  towards  greater  tyranny.  In  the 
really  Teutonic  parts  of  Germany  the 
universities  that  had  not  been  destroyed 
still  stood  for  freedom — freedom  of 
thought  and  speech,  academic  freedom. 
During  1815  and  1819  they  were  the 
seats  of  a  propaganda  for  Progressive 
Government.  But  during  1819  all  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  was 
terminated  in  Germany.  Also  the  Re¬ 
actionists  charged  the  German  Federa¬ 
tion  with  the  duty  of  preventing  the 
States  from  reestablishing  Representa¬ 
tive  Government. 

Militant  Reactionism,  1820. 

Then  the  three  absolutists  took  a 
fourth  step.  In  Spain  in  1820  the  com¬ 
mercial  classes  and  others  had  secured 
from  the  king  a  restoration  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1812.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  a  similar  revolt  occurred.  Dur¬ 
ing  1820  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia  and  the  Prussian  king  gave  no¬ 
tice  that  they  would  continue  their  Joint 
plans.  The  English  Tory  Government 
and  the  French  Bourbon  king  refused 
to  enter  the  alliance. 

The  Congress  at  which  this  declara¬ 
tion  was  made  adjourned  to  Libach 
and  reassembled  early  in  1821.  A 
threat  of  intervention  in  Spain  and 
Naples  which  had  been  given  not  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  the  restoration  of  ab¬ 
solutism,  the  three  absolute  powers 
"decided  tlust  Austrian  soldiers  should 
be  marched  into  Italy  to  restore  abso- 
llltism,  AND  IT  WAS  SOON  ATTAINED. 

The  people  of  Spain  still  maintained 
their  constitution.  In  1821  the  Holy 
Alliance  held  a  Congress  at  Verona  ai 
which  the  agents  of  the  four  absolu¬ 
tists  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia  and 
France  signed  a  secret  treaty  in 


zvhich  these  vionarchs  mulually  agreed 
to  zvork  together  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  (lOVERNMENT 
THROUGHOUT  ALL  EUROPE  AND  TO  PRE¬ 
VENT  ITS  SPREAD  IN  AMERICA,  ALSO  TO 
DESTROY  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS.* 

The  nations  whose  liberties  were  thus 
lo  be  snuffed  out  were  the  then  pro¬ 
gressive  people  of  Europe  and  of  the 
entire  earth,  namely,  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
including  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  also  the  people  of  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal  and  the  nine  Spanish  Republics  in 
America.  These  liberty-loving  and 
efficient  people  possessing  as  they  did 
free  institutions — Representative  Gov¬ 
ernment,  including  a  Free  Press,  were 
a  menace  to  the  Absolutists.  Both  by 
precept  and  by  actual  help  these  free 
people  might  again  do  as  the  French 
had  done. 


*  Secret  Treaty  of  Verona,  1822. 

“The  undersigned,  specially  author¬ 
ized  to  make  some  additions  to  the 
Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  after  hav¬ 
ing  exchanged  their  respective  creden- 
tialsj  have  agreed  as  follows : 

“Article  i.  The  high  contracting 
parties,  being  convinced  that  the  system 
of  Representative  Government  _  is 
equally  inconsistent  with  Monarchical 
principles  as  the  maxims  of  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  people  with  the  divine 
right,  engage  mutually,  in  the  most  soT 
emu  manner,  to  use  all  their  efforts 

TO  PUT  AN  END  TO  THIS  SYSTEM  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT  IN  WHAT¬ 
EVER  COUNTRY  IT  MAY  EXIST  IN  EUROPE, 
AND  TO  PREVENT  ITS  BEING  INTRODUCED 
INTO  THOSE  COUNTRIES  WHERE  IT  IS  NOT 
YET  KNOWN. 

“Article  2.  As  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  most 
powerful  means  used  by  the  supporters 
of  the  pretended  rights  of  nations  [the 
people]  to  the  detriment  of  those  of 
princes,  the  high  contracting  parties 
promise  reciprocally  to  adopt  all  proper 
measures  to  suppress  it,  not  only  In 

THEIR  OWN  ESTATES  BUT  ALSO  IN  THE 
REST  OF  EUROPE.” 

(Elliot's  American  Diplomatic  Code, 
vol.  ii,  p.  179.) 


The  Reactionist’s  plan  was  to  at  once 
help  the  powerful  few  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  /In  aniiy  wns  sent  into 
Stniii  from  France  anh  it  accom¬ 
plished  ITS  PURPOSE.  Jt  restored  the 
absolutist  to  power. 

Then  steps  were  taken  to  aid  the 
Spanish  absolutist  to  reestablish  his 


rule  over  the  nine  Spanish  Republics 
in  .\nierica. 

At  this  point  the  Representative  Gov¬ 
ernments  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  combined  and  effectually 
stopped  these  Reactionists.  Details  are 
in  our  next  chapter. 


Chapter  II. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE,  1823. 


During  1823  the  British  Cabinet 
communicated  with  the  United  States 
Government  and  offered  to' join  it  in 
fighting  the  Reactionists  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Continent  if  necessary.  President 
Monroe  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
asked  whether  or  not  our  nation  should 
announce  the  policy  which  afterward 
came  to  be  described  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Jefferson  answered  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  Statement. 

“The  question  presented  by  the  let¬ 
ters  you  have  sent  me,  is  the  most 
momentous  which  has  ever  been  of¬ 
fered  to  my  contemplation  since  that 
of  Independence.  That  made  tis^  a 
nation,  this  sets  our  co7npass  and  points 
the  course  which  ive  are  to  steer 
through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on 
ns.  And  never  -could  we  embark  on  it 
under  circumstances  more  auspicious. 
Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim 
should  be  never  to  entangle  ourselves 
in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second, 
never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle 
in  fW-Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North 
and  South  has  a  set  of  interests  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  her  own.  She  should  therefore 
have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and 
apart  from  that  of  Europe,  irhile  ihe 
last  is  laboring  to  become  the  duinicilc 
of  despotism,  our  endeavor  should 
surely  be  to  make  our  hemisphere  that 
of  FREEDOM.  One  nation  [England], 
most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in  it. 
Slie  now  offers  to  lead,  aid  and  ac¬ 
company  us  in  it  By  acceding  to  her 
proposition,  we  detach  her  from  the 


bands,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into 
the  scales  of  free  government,  and 
emancipate  a  continent  at  one  stroke. 
which  might  otherwise  linger  along  in 
doubt  and  difficulty  Great  Britain  is 
the  nation  which  can  do  us  most  harm 
of  any  one  of  all  the  earth;  and  with 
her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the 
whole  earth.  With  her,  then,  we 
should  most  sedulously  cherish  a  cor¬ 
dial  friendship  and  nothing  would 
more  tend  to  knit  our  affections  than 
to  be  fighting  once  more  side  by  side 
in  the  same  cause.  Not  that  I  would 
purchase  even  her  amity  at  the  price 
of  taking  part  in  her  wars.  But  the 
war  in  which  the  present  proposition 
might  engage  us,  should  that  be  its 
consequence,  is  not  her  war,  but  ours. 
...  It  is  to  maintain  our  principle  [of 
free  government],  not  to  depart  from 
it.  .  .  .  But  I  am  clearly  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning^s  opinion,  that  it  will  prevent,  in¬ 
stead  of  provoke  war.”  (Jefferson’s 
Works,  vol.  vii,  pp.  3i5'3i6-) 

Progressivism  Evf.rywhere  Coop¬ 
erates. 

The  above  was  written  in  October, 
1823,  and  early  in  December  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  James 
Monroe,  in  his  annual  message  an¬ 
nounced  the  stupendous  doctrine  that 
“we  [in  the  united  st.ates]  should 

CONSIDER  any  ATTEMPT  ON  THEIR  PART 
[the  holy  alliance]  TO  extend  THEIR 
SYSTEM  TO  ANY  PORTION  OF  THIS  HEMI¬ 
SPHERE  AS  DANGEROUS  TO  OUR  PEACE 
AND  SAFETY.  With  the  existing  colo¬ 
nies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power  we  have  not  interfered  an<l 
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shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  gov¬ 
ernments  who  have  declared  their  in¬ 
dependence.  and  maintained  it,  and 
whose  independence  we  have,  on  great 
consideration  and  on  just  principles 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view 

ANY  INTERPOSITION  FOR  THF,  PURPOSE  OF 
OPPRESSING  THEM,  OR  CONTROLLING  IN 
ANY  MANNER  THEIR  DESTINY,  BY  AN 
EUROPEAN  POWER,  IN  ANY  OTHER  LIGHT 
THAN  AS  A  MANIFESTATION  OF  AN  UN¬ 
FRIENDLY  DISPOSITION  TOWARDS  THE 
UNITED  STATES.” 

This  flat-footed  declaration  by  the 


United  States,  backed  by  Great  Britain. 
ivon  the  day  zvifliout  striking  a  blow. 
Self-government  was  at  stake  through¬ 
out  the  world,  as  we  have  seen. 

WIDESPREAD  COOPERATION  BY  THE  IN¬ 
TERESTED  PARTIES  WON  THE  VICTORY. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  main¬ 
tained  to  this  day,  assisted  by  Great 
Britain.  Tlie  mutual  self-interest  of 
the  two  self-governing  people  has  re- 
siiiled  in  unity  of  action  for  keeping 
the  Western  Hemisphere  freed  from 
the  absolutism  which  has  existed  in 
some  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 


Chapter  III. 

PROGRESSIVISM  VERSUS  REACTIONISM  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1803-1881. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  states  what  the 
United  States  has  been  demanding  and 
is  still  demanding  for  the  American 
Hemisphere  as  against  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  We  now  briefly  describe 
the  contest  between  Progressivism  and 
Reactionism  within  the  united 

STATES  AS  TO  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 
OUR  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  BEHAVE  TO¬ 
WARDS  THE  SISTER  REPUBLICS  IN  THIS 
HEMISPHERE. 

It  was  in  1821  that  the  larger  part 
of  Spain's  colonies  in  the  New  World, 
after  eleven  years  of  bitter  fighting, 
achieved  their  independence.  During 
i8ig  the  United  States  in  a  treaty  with 
Spain  acquired  Florida,  releasing  our 
claim  to  Texas  as  being  included  in 
the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Following  Mexico's  separation  from 
Spain  an  immigration  set  in  to  Texas 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  settlers  taking  with  them 
their  chattel  slaves. 

In  1826  the  Mexican  Government  de¬ 
creed  the  freeing  of  all  chattel  slaves 
zoilhiu  its  jurisdiction.  Two  years 


before,  1824,  a  Progressive  constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  adopted  in  Mexico. 

To  the  south  of  Mexico  four  other 
of  the  nine  new  Republics,  recently 
released  from  Spain,  had  established 
the  same  general  character  of  Progres¬ 
sive  Government.  Among  other  things 
Columbia  and  four  of  these  new  states 
had  agreed  to  arbitrate  all  differences. 
The  dates  of  these  epoch-making 
agreements  are  as  follows :  Columbia 
with  Peru,  1821 ;  with  Chile,  1822 ;  with 
Mexico,  1823;  with  Central  America, 
1825.  And  a  similar  treaty  was  en¬ 
tered  into  in  1824  with  our  United 
States. 

Panama  International  American 
Congress,  1826. 

Also  the  Republic  of  Columbia  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  each  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  powers  located  in  America 
to  send  delegates  to  meet  in  a  Con¬ 
gress  at  Panama,  in  1826,  and  establish 
a  permanent  International  Federation 
to  fulfil  the  following  important  func- 
tion.s ; 
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"First.  To  xvalch  over  the  exact 
obset-vattee  of  treaties,  and  over  the 
safety  of  the  Federation  [a  Federation 
for  self~defensc'\. 

“Second.  To  mediate  amieably  be- 
tween  any  of  the  allied  states  and  for¬ 
eign  poivers  should  any  controversy 
arise. 

“Third.  To  act  as  conciliator  and 
even  as  arbiter,  if  possible,  between  the 
allies,  should  they  unfortunately  have 
ground  for  antagonism  tending  to 
disrupt  their  relations.” 

This  was  in  1826.  Only  four  gov¬ 
ernments  were  represented  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  Columbia,  Central  America, 
Peru  and  Mexico.  One  of  the  results 
was  a  declaration  for  the  arbitration 
of  all  differences  between  the  govern¬ 
ments  represented.  The  i8th  article 
of  the  agreement  reached  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  assembled  is  as  follows : 

“The  contracting  parties  solemnly 
obligate  and  bind  themselves  to  amic¬ 
ably  compromise  between  themselves 
all  differences  now  existing,  or  which 
may  arise  in  the  future,”  etc.. 

The  United  States  Government,  with 
Henry  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  as  President,  had 
forwarded  to  our  Congress  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  American  International 
Conference  but  debate  was  entered 
into  as  to  the  desirability  of  accepting. 
Acceptance  was  delayed  so  that  al¬ 
though  our  Government  sent  represen¬ 
tatives  THIiY  ARRIVED  AFTER  THE  CON¬ 
GRESS  HAD  ADJOURNED. 

Progressive  Forces  versus  Reaction¬ 
ist  Forces. 

To  understand  what  took  place  and 
what  has  since  taken  place  in  our  Re¬ 
public  and  throughout  the  political 
world,  we  should  realize  that  in  human 
society  there  are  the  opposing  forces 
of  Progress  and  of  Reaction,  as  we 
have  stated  (page  lyl. 

The  forces  that  are  cooperating  for 
progress  are  striving  to  secure  agree¬ 
ments  by  governments  to  not  engage 


in  conquest  mid  to  peacefully  settle 
all  international  disputes;  whereas 

THE  OPPOSITE  force  IS  AT  ALL  TIMES 
REFUSING  TO  TIE  ITS  OWN  HANDS — RE¬ 
FUSING  TO  PLEDGE  NOT  TO  ENCAGE  IN 
CONQUEST.  These  two  opposing  ten¬ 
dencies  can  be  traced  throughout  all 
of  human  history. 

Where  the  people  are  actually  in 
power  their  own  self-interest  causes 
them  and  their  leaders  to  pledge  to 
not  engage  in  conquest  and  to  peacefully 
settle  all  international  disputes;  where¬ 
as  under  the  rule  of  the  few  the  re¬ 
actionary  ELEMENT  REFUSES  TO  BIND 
ITSELF  TO  ABSTAIN  FROM  FORCIBLY  AN¬ 
NEXING  OTHER  STATES  AND  THEREBY 
ENSLAVE  THEM. 

Tliese  two  contending  elements  in 
human  society  were  described  in  1798 
by  that  great  philosopher  and  scientist, 
Immanuel  Kant,  a  Scotchman  by  race 
and  a  German  by  birth.  In  a  small 
volume  the  title  of  which  when  trans¬ 
lated  is  Eternal  Peace,  he  tells  us  that 
in  war  it  is  the  people  who  are  killed, 
their  rulers  scarcely  ever  coming  into 
danger,  and,  therefore,  that  as  rapidly 
as  the  area  of  the  people’s  self-govern¬ 
ment  shall  increase  there  will  result  a 
joinder  of  nafions  into  federations  or 
leagues  whereby  provision  xvill  be  made 
that  the  sovereignly  of  each  shall  be 
mutually  respected,  without  aggression 
of  any  kind  one  against  the  other,  to¬ 
gether  ivitli  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
international  disputes  among  them¬ 
selves.  Ultimately,  he  pointed  out,  the 
tendency  towards  higher  and  higher 
stages  of  civilization  would  result  in 
world  peace — eternal  peace. 

-That  little  volume  by  Kant  told  the 
truth.  It  was  remarkable  in  that  its 
forecast  in  1798  was  based  upon  the 
tendency  to  higher  things — evolution, 
and  that  in  order  that  governments 
shall  tend  towards  world  peace  they 
must  reflect  the  people’s  interests. 
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I'orty-fiinr  years  after  Kant  penned 
his  statement,  Tennyson  in  Ins  poetry 
set  forth  the  same  mighty  truth,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  some  day  the  whole  broad 
earth  will  be  lapt  in  universal  law,  the 
result  of  the  establishment  of  "the 
Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of 
the  World.” 

It  is  not  the  mere  form  of  self- 
government  by  the  people  which  re¬ 
sults  in  agreements  against  conquest. 
It  is  only  real  self-government  which 
thus  tends  toward  international  peace, 
or  where  a  ruling  few  are  working 
with  the  evolutionary  forces.  Only  the 
Liberal,  the  Progressive  Go'i’cniniciits, 
arc  seeking  to  end  war;  the  Reactionist 
Governments  arc  perpetually  refusing 
to  pledge  to  abstain  from  foreign  ag¬ 
gression.  While  ruling  at  homc^ 
against  the  will  of  the  masses,  the 
Reactionists  seek  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  their  own  personal  sway.  Often 
they  start  a  foreign  war  in  order  to 
distract  their  subjects’  attention  from 
doinestic  affairs. 

This  reactionary  sway  by  the  ruling 
few  is  precisely  the  same  whether 
the  outer  form  of  the  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic. 
In  the  Republics  there  have  been  In¬ 
numerable  instances  where  the  people 
who  have  voted  have  not  ’actually 
ruled.  In  other  words  in  many  of  the 
Republics  “machine”  rule  is  an  actu¬ 
ality. 

We  now  are  in  a  position  to  recur 
to-  the  fact  tliat  in  1826  the  United 
States  Government  refused  to  prompt¬ 
ly  send  delegates  to  the  Panama  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  American  States.  The 
formation  of  such  a-  system  would  have 
meant  the  'mutual  pledging  by  each 

GOVERNMENT  THAT  THE  PEOPLE  WHOM 
IT  REPRESENTED  WOULD  ABSTAIN  FROM 
FOREIGN  AGGRESSION.  The  United 
States  was  the  colossus  of  the  Westc*rn 


Hemi.spherc,  and,  at  that  time,  iS't6,  ii 
was  divided  on  the  gitcslion  of  chattel 
slavery  and  other  problems,  including 

FORCIBLE  EXTENSION  INTO  CUBA  AND 
ELSEWHERE. 

In  1826,  as  we  have  said,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  decreed  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  chattel  slavery  throughout  its 
entire  area. 

Pour  years  later  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  decreed  that  immigration 
from  the  United  Slates  into  its  ter¬ 
ritory  should  cease.  Some  thousands 
of  people  from  the  southern  portion 
of  the  United  States  had  immigrated 
into  Texas  and  had  taken  their  slaves. 
All  further  immigration  from  this 
source  was  prohibited  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 

Five  years  later,  in  1835  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Progressive  Constitution  was  set 
aside  by  a  reactionary  dictatorship. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Texas  joined 
with  the  Progressives  in  other  parts  of 
Mexico  in  an  effort  to  re-establish  the 
constitution.  The  weakness,  however, 
of  these  Progressives  to  the  south  of 
Texas  resulted,  finally,  in  a  declaration 
of  independence  by  the  people  of 
Texas,  and  the  adoption  of  a  Repub¬ 
lican  constitution.  An  election  was 
held  and  the  government  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Re.sctionism  in  Power  in  U.  S.,  1844. 

In  the  meantime  within  the  United 
States  itself  vast  and  hurtful  changes 
had  gradually  been  wrought.  The 
mechanism  of  party  government  had 
been  gradually  debased,  resulting  in 
THE  rule  of  the  POWERFUL  FEW 
THROUGH  “machine”  POLITICS.  The 
people  voted  but  they  did  not  rule. 
During  1844  the  system  in  connection 
with  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  was  exposed  by  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn  in  an  address  to  the  people  in 
which  he  withdrew  from  the  race  for 
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liic  Presidential  nomination.  Expla¬ 
nation  is  also  set  forth  in  Benton’s 
l\vo-\olume  work,  Thirty  Years  in  the 
United  Slates  Senate. 

The  Whig  Party  system  was  equally 
bad. 

When  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  met  in  18^4  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  pledged  to  nominate  for¬ 
mer  President  Martin  Van  Buren.  But 
as  he  objected  to  the  immediate  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas-  as  a  slave  state  he  was 
not  nominated.  The  majority  enacted 
Ihol  iiominaiion  must  be  made  by  two- 
thirds  vote,  well  knowing  that  this 
would  prevent  them  from  nominating 
him,  thus  nullifying  their  instructions. 
James  K.  Polk  was  nominated,  who 
stood  for  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas  as  a  slave  state.  He  was  elected 
and  Texas  was  admitted  while  yet 

HER  SOVEREIGNTY  H.\D  NOT  BEEN  REC¬ 
OGNIZED  BY  THE  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Tliis  amounted  to  our  declaring  war 
against  Mexico  and  taking  Texas  from 
her.  Yet  war  did  not  start  until  more 
than  one  year  had  elapsed  and  the 
•United  States  troops  had  been  ordered 
into  the  area  wherein  there  was  a 
boundary  dispute. 

WITH  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS  THE 
QUESTION  AT  ONCE  AROSE  AMONG  ALL  OF 
THE  WEAK  REPUBLICS  TO  THE  SOUTH, 

Will  the  United  States,  the  Colos¬ 
sus  OF  THE  North,  continue  her 

POLICY  op  foreign  AGGRESSION.!' 

This  action  by  the  United  States 
against  Mexico  came  after  the  people 
of  these  United  States  had  lost  their 
self-government. 

Later  the  Whig  Party  joined  with 
the  Democratic  Party  in  enacting  the 
unpopular  Compromises  of  1850. 

So  thoroughly  was  the  control  of 
the  Whig  Party  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  that  the  people  of  the  North  were 
unable  to  control  it  and,  therefore, 
started  a  third  party,  the  Repulilican 


organization.  It  won  in  the  election 
of  iS6o.  But  as  four  months  elapsed 
after  the  election  before  the  time  ar¬ 
rived  for  the  transfer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  this  delay  contributed  to  the  plan 
for  dividing  the  Union.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  awful  war  during  which 
selfish  interests  in  the  North  secured 
considerable  control  of  legislation. 

That  control  by  special  intercsis  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  war.  Early  in  1877 
in  a  dispute  concerning  the  preceding 
Presidential  election  the  country  was 
again  on  the  verge  of  civil  war. 

In  1880  James  A.  Garfield  was 
elected  President  of  our  Republic  and 
he  selected  as  his  Secretary  of  State 
the  Honorable  James  G.  Blaine.  Blaine 
secured  Garfield’s  consent  to  a  new 
line  of  policy  towards  our  sister  Re¬ 
publics  on  this  hemisphere.  //  was 
agreed  that  our  Government  should 
issue  a  call  for  an  American  Peace 
Congress.  War  existed  in  South 
America,  while  in  Central  America  the 
state  of  Guatamala  was  asking  our 
Government  to  interpose  its  good  of¬ 
fices  with  Mexico  and  keep  her  from 
waging  war.  Also  the  United  States, 
owing  to  long  continued  attempts  to 
annex  Cuba,  was  very  much  distrusted 
among  the  Latin  American  States, 
which  interfered  tremendously  with 
our  trade  with  these  Central  and  South 
American  Republics.  Ihe  proposed 
American  Peace  Congress  was  to  rec¬ 
tify  these  several  shortcomings. 

The  assassination  of  President  Gar¬ 
field  during  1881  prevented  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  invitations  for  the  holding 
of  the  proposed  Peace  Congress.  But 
President  Arthur  assented  to  the  plan 
and  the  invitations  were  issued  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1881,  by  Secretary  of  State 
Blaine. 

Care  had  been  taken  to  call  the  pro¬ 
posed  American  Peace  Congress  with¬ 
out  first  attempting  to  secure  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  ils  inajorily  zvas  reactionary. 

Shortly  after  (he  issuance  of  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  American  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  there  occurred  a  reorganization 
of  the  cabinet  by  President  Arthur. 
Mr.  Blaine  and  others  were  dropped 
and  President  Arthur  proceeded  to  an¬ 
nul  the  inznfatious  to  the  American 
Peace  Congress. 


At  once  Mr.  Blaine  in  a  letter  to 
President  Arthur,  which  he  gave  to  the 
press,  criticised  this  policy,  explaining 
the  situation.  This  letter  is  dated 
February  3,  1882.  A  more  detailed 
statement  is  published  in  a  volume  by 
Mr.  Blaine  in  1887  entitled  Political 
Discussions,  and  part  of  this  statement 
is  as  follows. 


Chapter  IV. 

GARFIELD  AND  BLAINE'S  PROGRAM  FOR  PAN  AMERICA,  SUC 
CESSFULLY  OPPOSED  BY  REPUBLICAN  REACTIONISTS,  1882. 


Writing  in  1887  Mr.  Blaine  said: 

“The  foreign  policy  of  President 
Garfield's  Administration  had  two  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  in  view :  first,  to  bring 
about  peace,  and  prevent  future  wars 
in  North  and  South  America:  second, 
to  cultivate  such  friendly,  commerical 
relations  with  all  American  countries 
as  would  lead  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
by  supplying  those  fabrics  in  which  we 
are  abundantly  able  to  compete  with  the 
manufacturing  nations  of  Europe. 

“To  attain  the  second  object  the  first 
must  be  accomplished.  It  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  the  development  and  en¬ 
largement  of  our  trade  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  North  and  South  America  if 
that  trade  were  liable  at  any  unfore¬ 
seen  moment  to  be  violently  interrupted 
by  such  wars  as  that  which  for  three 
years  has  engrossed  and  almost  en¬ 
gulfed  Chili,  Peru  and  Bolivia:  as  that 
which  was  barely  averted  by  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  United  States 
between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public:  as  that  which  has  been  post¬ 
poned  by  the  same  good  offices,  but 
not  decisively  abandoned  between  Bra¬ 
zil  and  Uruguay:  as  that  which  is  even 
now  foreshadowed  between  Brazil  and 
(he  Argentine  States.  Peace  is  essen¬ 


tial  to  commerce,  is  the  very  life  of 
honest  trade,  is  the  solid  basis  of  in¬ 
ternational  prosperity;  yet  there  is  no 
part  of  the  world  where  a  resort  to 
arms  is  so  prompt  as  in  the  Spanish- 
American  Republics.  Those  Republics 
have  grown  out  of  the  old  Colonial  di¬ 
visions,  formed  from  capricious  grants 
to  favorites  by  royal  charter,  and  their 
boundaries  are  in  many  cases  not  clear¬ 
ly  defined  and  consequently  afford  the 
basis  of  continual  disputes,  breaking 
forth  too  often  in  open  war.  To  in¬ 
duce  the  Spanish-Anierican  Stales  to 
adopt  some  peaceful  mode  of  adjusting 
their  frequently  recurring  contentions 
zms  regarded  by  the  late  President  as 
one  of  the  most  honorable  and  useful 
ends  to  which  the  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States  could  contribute — useful 
especially  to  those  states  by  securing 
permanent  peace  within  their  borders, 
and  useful  to  our  own  country  by  af¬ 
fording  a  coveted  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
tending  its  commerce  and  securing  en¬ 
larged  fields  for  our  products  and 
manufactures. 

“Instead  of  friendly  intervention 
here  and  there,  negotiating  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween  two  countries  today,  securing  a 
truce  between  two  others  tomorrow, 
it  was  apparent  to  the  late  President 
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that  a  more  comprehensive  plan  should 
be  adopted  if  war  was  to  cease  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  evident 
that  certain  European  Powers  had  in 
the  past  been  interested  in  promoting 
strife  between  the  Spanish-Aincrican 
countries,  and  mickt  be  so  interested 
IN  THE  FUTURE,  while  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  was  wholly  and  'al¬ 
ways  on  the  side  of  peace  with  all  our 
American  neighbors,  and  peace  among 
them  all. 

“It  was  therefore  the  President’s  be¬ 
lief  that  incidental  and  partial  adjust¬ 
ments  failed  to  attain  the  desired  end 
and  that  a  common  agreement  of  peace, 
permanent  in  its  character  and  conti¬ 
nental  in  its  extent,  should  if  possible 
be  secured.  To  effect  this  end  it  had 
been  resolved,  before  the  fatal  shot  of 
July  2d,  to  invite  all  the  independent 
Governments  of  North  and  South 
America  to  meet  in  a  Peace  Congress 
at  Washington.  The  date  to  be  as¬ 
signed  was  the  15th  of  March,  1882, 
and  the  invitations  would  have  been 
isued  directly  after  the  New  England 
tour,  which  the  President  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  make.  Nearly  six  months 
later,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield’s  successor  issued  the  in¬ 
vitations  for  the  Peace  Congress  in 
the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  limi¬ 
tations  and  restrictions  that  had  been 
originally  designed. 

“As  soon  as  the  project  was  under¬ 
stood  in  South  America  it  received  a 
most  cordial  approval,  and  some  of  the 
countries,  not  following  the  leisurely 
routine  of  diplomatic  correspondence, 
made  haste  to  accept  the  invitation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  within  a 
brief  period  all  the  nations  invited 
would  have  formally  signified  their 
readiness  to  attend  the  Congress.  But 
in  six  weeks  after  the  invitations 
had  gone  to  the  several  countries, 
President  Arthur  caused  them  to  be 


recalled,  or  at  least  suspended.  The 
subject  was  afterwards  referred  to 
Congress,  in  a  special  message,  in 
which  the  President  ably  vindicated 
his  Constitutional  right  to  assemble 
the  Peace  Congress,  but  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  Legislative  Department 
of  the  Government  should  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
step  before  the  Congress  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  convene.  Meanwhile  the  na¬ 
tions  that  received  the  invitation  were 
in  an  embarrassing  situation;  for  after 
they  were  asked  by  the  President  to 
come,  they  found  that  the  matter  had 
been  reconsidered  and  referred  to  an¬ 
other  department  of  the  Government. 

Republican  Reactionism,  1881. 

“This  change  was  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  practical  though  indirect 
abandonment  of  the  project,  for  it 
zvas  not  from  the  first  probable  that 
Congress  would  take  action  upon  the 
subject.  The  good  will  and  welcome 
of  the  invitation  would  be  destroyed 
by  a  long  debate  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  in  which  the  question  would 
necessarily  become  intermixed  with 
personal  and  party  -politics,  and  the 
project  would  be  ultimately  wrecked 
from  the  same  cause  and  by  the  same 
process  that  destroyed  the  usefulness 
of  the  Panama  Congress  during  the 
Administration  of  John  Quincy  Adajns 
zvhen  Mr.  Clay  was  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Department.  The  time  for  Con¬ 
gressional  action  wouhl  have  been  af¬ 
ter  the  Peace  Conference  had  closed 
its  labors.  The  Conference  could  not 
agree  upon  anything  that  would  be 
binding  upon  the  United  States,  unless 
assented  to  as  a  treaty  by  the  Senate, 
or  enacted  into  a  law  by  both  branches 
of  Congress.  The  assembling  of  the 
Peace  Congress  was  not  in  derogation 
of  any  right  or  prerogative  of  the 
Senate  or  House.  The  money  neces- 
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sary  for  the  expenses  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence — whicii  would  not  have  exceeded 
ten  thousand  dollars — could  not,  with 
reason  or  propriety,  have  been  with¬ 
held.  If  Congress  had  refused  it,  pa¬ 
triotism  and  philanthropy  would  have 
promptly  supplied  it. 

Need  for  the  New  Pan  Americanism. 

“The  Spanish-American  States  are 
in  special  need  of  the  which  the 
Peace  Congress  would  afford  them. 
They  require  externa!  pressure  to  keep 
them  from  war;  when  at  war  they  re¬ 
quire  external  pressure  to  bring  them 
to  peace.  Their  outbreaks  are  not  only 
frequent  but  are  sanguinary  and  some¬ 
times  cruel.  The  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  are  a  brave  people,  belonging 
to  a  race  that  has  always  been  brave, 
•descended  of  men  that  have  always 
been  proud.  They  are  of  hot  temper, 
quick  to  take  affront,  ready  to  avenge 
a  wrong  whether  real  or  fancied. 
They  arc  at  the  same  time  generous 
and  chivalrous,  and  though  tending  for 
years  past  to  estraugement  and  aliena¬ 
tion  from  us,  they  would  promptly  re¬ 
spond  to  any  advance  made  by  the 
Great  Republic  of  the  North,  as  they 
have  for  two  generations  termed  our 
Government.  The  moral  influence  up¬ 
on  the  Spanish-American  people  of 
such  an  International  assembly  as  the 
Peace  Congress,  called  by  the  invita¬ 
tion  and  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States,  would  have  proved 
beneficient  and  far-reaching,  it  would 
HAVE  Raised  the  standard  of  their 

CIVILIZATION.  it  WOULD  HAVE  TURNED 
THEIR  ATTENTION  TO  THE  THINGS  OF 
peace:  and  THE  SOUTHERN  CONTINENT, 
WHOSE  UNDEVELOPED  WEALTH  AMAZED 
HUMBOLDT,  MIGHT  HAVE  RECEIVED  NEW 
LIFE,  MIGHT  HAVE  SEEN  A  NEW  AND 
SPLENDID  CAREER  OPENED  TO  ITS  INHAB¬ 
ITANTS. 

“Such  friendly  interventions  as  the 
proposed  Peace  Congress,  and  as  the 


attempt  In  restore  peace  between  Chili 
ami  Peru,  foU  zvUhin  the  line  of  both 
duly  and  interest  07i  the  part  -of  the 
United  States.  Nations  like  individu¬ 
als  often  require  the  aid  of  a  common 
friend  to  restore  relations  of  amity. 
Peru  and  Chili  are  in  deplorable  need 
of  a  wise  and  powerful  mediator. 
Though  exhausted  by  war,  they  arc 
unable  to  make  peace,  and,  unless  aided 
by  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  political 
anarchy  and  social  disorder  will  come 
to  the  conquered,  and  evils  scarcely 
less  serious  to  the  conqueror.  Our  own 
Government  cannot  take  the  ground 
that  it  will  not  offer  friendly  interven¬ 
tion  to  settle  troubles  between  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  unless  at  the  same  time 
it  freely  concedes  to  European  Govern¬ 
ments  the  right  of  such  intervention, 
and  thus  consents  to  a  practical  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
an  unlimited  increase  of  European  in- 
fiuence  on  this  continent.  The  late 
special  envoy  to  Peru  and  Chili,  Mr. 
Trescott,  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  and 
published  conclusion  that  if  the  instruc¬ 
tions  under  which  he  set  out  upon  his 
7nission  had  not  been  revoked,  peace 
between  these  angry  beUigerents  wofild 
have  been  established  as  the  result  of 
his  labors — necessarily  to  the  great 

BENEFIT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  If  OUT 

Government  does  not  resume  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  peace  in  South  America 
some  European  Government  will  be 
forced  to  perform  that  friendly  office. 
The  United  States  cannot  play  between 
nations  the  part  of  a  dog  in  the 
manger. 

“A  significant  and  important  result 
would  have  followed  the  assembling  of 
the  Peace  Congress.  A  friendship  and 
an  intimacy  would  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  States  of  North 
America  and  South  America  which 
must  have  enforced  a  closer  commer¬ 
cial  connection.  A  movement  in  the 
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near  future,  as  the  legitimate  out¬ 
growth  of  assured  peace,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  a  commercial 
conference  at  the  City  of  Mexico  or 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  whose  deliberations 
would  be  directed  to  a  better  system 
of  trade  on  the  two  continents.  To 
such  a  conference  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  could  properly  be  asked  to 
send  representatives,  as  that  Govern¬ 
ment  is  allowed  by  Great  Britain  a 
large  liberty  in  regulating  its  trade  re¬ 
lations.  In  the  Peace  Congress,  to  be 
composed  of  independent  governments, 
the  Dominion  could  not  have  taken 
part,  and  was  consequently  not  invited. 
From  this  trade-conference  of  the  two 
continents  the  United  States  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  gain  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  At  present  the  commercial 
relations  of  this  country  with  the  Span- 
ish-American  countries,  both  continen¬ 
tal  and  insular,  are  unsatisfactory  and 
unprofitable — indeed,  those  relations 

ARE  ABSOLUTELY  OPPRESSIVE  TO  THE  FI¬ 
NANCIAL  INTERESTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  In 

our  current  exchanges  it  requires  about 
one  hundred  and  twentj'  millions  of 
dollars  to  pay  the  balance  which  Span¬ 
ish  America  brings  against  us  every 
year.  This  amount  is  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  annual  product 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  five 
years.  This  vast  sum  does  not  of 
course  go  to  Spanish  America  in  coin, 
but  it  goes  across  the  ocean  in  coin  or 
its  equivalent,  to  pay  European  coun¬ 
tries  for  manufactured  articles  which 
they  furnish  to  Spanish  America— a 
large  proportion  of  which  should  be 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

******* 

“It  is  only  claimed  for  the  Peace 
Congress,  designed  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  President  Garfield,  that  it 


was  an  important  and  Impressive  step 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
towards  closer  relationship  with  our 
continental  neighbors.  The  present 
tendency  in  those  countries  is  tozvards 
Europe,  and  owing  to  the  action  of 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  IT  IS  A  LAMENTABLE 
FACT  THAT  THEIR  PEOPLE  ARE  NOT  SO 
NEAR  TO  US  IN  FEELING  AS  THEY  WF.RE 
SIXTY  YEARS  AGO  WHEN  THEY  THREW 
OFF  THE  YOKE  OF  SPANISH  TYRANNY. 

.  .  .  We  have  relatively  lost  ground  in 
,some  great  fields  of  enterprise.  We 
have  added  thousands  of  miles  to  our 
ocean  front,  but  our  foreign  commerce 
is  relatively  less,  and  from  ardent 
friendship  with  Spanish  America  we 
have  drifted  into  indifference  if  not 
into  coldness.  It  is  but  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  to  reach  a  condition  of  positive 
unfriendliness,  which  may  end  in 

WHAT  would  be  EQUIVALENT  TO  A  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  ALLIANCE  AGAINST  US.  Already 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  move¬ 
ments — that  of  a  European  guarantee 
and  guardianship  of  the  Interoceanic 
Canali — is  suggested  and  urged  upon  the 
foreign  Powers  by  representatives  of  a 
South  American  country.  If  these  ten¬ 
dencies  are  to  be  averted,  if  Spanish- 
American  friendship  is  to  be  regained, 
if  the  commercial  empire  that  legiti¬ 
mately  belongs  to  us  is  to  be  ours,  we 
must  not  lie  idle  and  witness  its  trans¬ 
fer  to  others.  If  we  would  reconquer 
it,  a  great  first  step  is  to  be  taken.  It 
is  the  first  step  that  costs.  It  is  also 
the  first  step  that  counts.  Can  a  wiser 
step  be  suggested  than  the  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  two  Americas,  that  was 
devised  under  Garfield  and  had  the 
weight  of  his  great  name? 

“In  no  event  could  harm  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  assembling  of  the 
Peace  Congress.  .  .  .  The  labors  of 
the  Congress  would  probably  have 
ended  in  a  well-digested  system  of 
arbitration,  under  which  all  future 


troubles  between  American  States 
could  be  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  Such  a  consummation  v/ould 
have  been  worth  a  great  struggle  and 
would  iiavc  involved  no  sacrifice.  It 
was  within  our  grasp,  it  was  ours 
FOR  THE  ASKING.  IT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
A  SIGNAL  VICTORY  OF  PHILANTHROPY 
OVER  THE  SELFISHNESS  OF  HUMAN  AM¬ 
BITION  :  A  COMPLETE  TRIUMPH  OF  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  PRINCIPLES  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE 
AFFAIRS  OF  NATIONS.  IT  WOULD  HAVE 
REFLECTED  ENDURING  HONOR  ON  OUR  OWN 
COUNTRY  AND  WOULD  HAVE  IMPARTED” 
A  NEW  SPIRIT  AND  A  NEW  BROTHERHOOD 


TO  ALL  AMERICA.  NOR  WOULD  ITS  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  BEYOND  THE  SEA  HAVE  BEEN 
SMALL.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  SEVEN¬ 
TEEN  INDEPENDENT  NATIONS  SOLEMNLY 
AGREEING  TO  ABOLISH  THE  ARBITRAMENT 
OF  THE  SWORD,  AND  TO  SETTLE  EVERY 
DISPUTE  BY  PEACEFUL  ADJUDICATION, 
WOULD  HAVE  EXERTED  AN  INFLUENCE  TO 
THE  UTMOST  CONFINES  OF  CIVILIZATION, 
AND  UPON  GENERATIONS  OF  MEN  YET  TO 
COME.” 

The  dominance  of  Reactionism  in 
the  United  States  Government  pre¬ 
vented  it,  as  we  have  pointed  out. 


Chapter  V. 

PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  18894890  PROVIDED  FOR 
BY  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 


In  the  Democratic  national  platform 
of  1884  appeared  the  following  pledge : 

■'We  favor  an  American  continental 
policy  based  upon  more  intimate  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  relations  with  the 
fifteen  sister  Republics  of  North,  Ceii,- 
tral  and  South  America,  but  entangling 
alliances  with  none.” 

That  year  a  Democratic  National 
Government  was  elected  and  before 
the  close  of  his  term  President  Cleve¬ 
land  signed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
calling  of  an  International  American 
Conference,  to  be  held  at  Wa^shington 
the  following  year,  1889,  to  consider; 

First  Pan  American  Conference, 
iSSp-’po. 

"First.  Measures  that  shall  lend  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  several  American 
slates. 

“Second.  Measures  tozuards  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  American  Customs 
l-nion,  under  which  the  trade  of  the 
American  nations  zthih  each  other  shall 
so  far  as  possible  and  profitably  be 
provided. 

“Third.  The  establishment  of  regu¬ 
lar  and  frequent  communications  be¬ 


tween  ports  of  the  several  American 
states  and  the  ports  of  each  other. 

“Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  customs  regulations 
in  each  of  the  independent  American 
states  to  govern  the  mode  of  importa¬ 
tion  and  exportation  of  merchandise 
and  port  dues  and  charges,  a  uniform 
method  of  determining  the  classifica¬ 
tion  and  valuation  of  such  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  ports  of  each  country,  and  a 
uniform  system  of  invoices,  and  the 
subject  _  of  sanifatioii  of  ships  and 
quarantines. 

“Fifth.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
laws  to  protect  the  patent  rights,  copy¬ 
rights,  and  trademarks  of  citicens  of 
either  country  in  the  other,  and  for 
the  extradition  of  criminals. 

“Sixth.  The  adoption  of  a  common 
silver  coin,  to  be  issued  by  each  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  same  to  be  legal  tender  in 
all  commercial  transactions  between 
the  citinens  of  all  the  American  states. 

“Seventh.  An  agreement  upon  and 
recommendation  for  adoption  by  their 
respective  Governments  of  a  definite 
plan  for  arbitration  of  all  questions,, 
disputes  and  differences  that  may  now 
or  hereafter  exist  between  them  to 
THE  END  THAT  ALL  DIFFICULTIES  AND 
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ntSPUTES  BETWEEN  SUCTI  NATIONS  MAY 
BE  PEACEFULLY  SETTLED  AND  WARS  BE 
PREVENTED. 

“Eigluli.  ^}iid  to  consider  such  other 
subjects  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
several  states  rcfresenled  as  may  be 
presciiled  by  any  of  the  said  slates 
which  are  invited  to  participate  in  said 
Conference.” 

In  the  formal  invitation  issvied  by 
Secretary  of  State  Bayard  he  said : 
“The  topics  for  discussion  and  delib¬ 
eration  are  manifestly  of  profound 
importance,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
friendly  and  frank  exchange  of  views 
in  relation  to  these  subjects  will  be  of 
practical  use,  and,  by  mutual  enlighten¬ 
ment  will  materially  promote  that  ex¬ 
pansion  and  intimacy  of  social  and 
commercial  relations  which  must  be 
fruitful  of  blessings  to  all  concerned.” 

In  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  there  is  set  forth  the  manifest 
benefits  to  a  people  of  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  international  disputes. 

But  in  the  election  of  that  year,  1888, 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  ORGANISATION  WHICH 
HAD  ISSUED  THE  INVITATIONS  WAS  DE¬ 
FEATED  AT  THE  POLLS.  However,  the 
Conference  convened  during  1889  and 
continued  in  session  for  many  months, 
reporting  a  splendid  set  of  recommen¬ 
dations  covering  the  subjects  specified 
in  the  invitation  and  others,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  need  for  better  banking  fa¬ 
cilities,  an  inter-continenlal  railway, 
and  free  navigation  of  rivers. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  a 
customs  union  was  impracticable,  but 
that  reciprocity  treaties  should  be  en¬ 
tered  into.  By  facilitating  direct  ex¬ 
changes  in  financial  affairs  the  large 


amount  of  commissions  paid  to  Euro¬ 
pean  bankers  would  not  only  be  de¬ 
creased,  but  such  commissions  would 
be  paid  to  American  bankers  or  to  the 
merchants  themselves. 

On  the  all-important  subject  of  pre¬ 
venting  war  the  Conference  agreed 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Progressive 
Democratic  Government  which  called 
the  meeting.  This  Conference  pro¬ 
posed  a  form  of  treaty  for  use  by  all 
of  the  American  Republics  in  which  the 
following  wording  was  recommended ; 

‘‘The  Republics  of  North,  Central 
and  South  America  adopt  arbitration 
AS  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  AMERICAN  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  LAW  FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE  DIFFERENCES,  DISPUTES,  OR  CONTRO¬ 
VERSIES  THAT  MAY  ARISE  BETWEEN  TWO 
OR  MORE  OF  THEM.  .  .  .  WITH  THE  SIN¬ 
GLE  EXCEPTION  [that  WHEN]  IN  THE 
JUDGMENT  OF  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  NATIONS 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  CONTROVERSY  IT  MAY 
IMPERIL  ITS  INDEPENDENCE.  Ill  which 
case  for  such  nation  arbitration  shall 
be  optional ;  but  it  shall  be  obligatory 
upon  the  adversary  power." 

On  the  equally  important  subject  of 
conquest  a  splendid  statement  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Secretary  of  State  Blaine  for 
insertion  in  the  treaties  and  was  unani¬ 
mously  accepted.  (Page  6,  above.) 

These  splendid  recommendations  by 
the  Pan  American  Conference  of  1889- 
1890  for  pledges  against  conquest  on 
the  American  continent,  and  for  per¬ 
manent  and  just  peace,  came  to  naught 
for  many  years  owing  to  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  Reactionism  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  is  described  in  the  succeeding 
chapter. 
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Chapter  VI 

REPUBLICAN  POLICY  OF  FOREIGN  AGGRESSION.  1898-1899, 
OPPOSED  UNSUCCESSFULLY  BY  DEMOCRATS. 


During  1889  to  1897  the  money  ques¬ 
tion  was  paramount  most  of  the 
time.  Owing  to  a  shrinking  volume  of 
money  during  most  of  these  years  there 
were  falling  prices  for  commodities, 
accompanied,  as  is  usual  under  such 
conditions,  with  severe  depression  in 
industry.  The  year  1894  was  particu¬ 
larly  noted  for  the  large  number  of 
soup  houses. 

Beginning  in  1897  the  volume  of 
money  increased  rapidly,  due  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  output  of  gold  from  the 
mines  and  other  causes,  none  of 
which,  however,  were  caused  by  the 
incoming  Republican  party.  Because 
of  the  rising  prices  for  commodities 
business  boomed,  as  it  always  does 
under  such  conditions.  At  the  same 
time,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
National  Government  dominated  by 
seekers  after  legal  privileges,  there 

WAS  A  RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRIVATE 
MONOPOLIES  AND  EXTORTIONATE  PRICES. 

The  Special  Interests  developed  ter¬ 
rifically.  The  people  were  helpless  for 
the  time  being,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  “machine”  rule.  There  existed  a 
craftily  constructed  mechanism  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  money  ruled. 

For  the  preceding  seventy-five  years 
the  question  of  annexing  Cuba  and  its 
people  had  been  much  discussed. 
About  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War, 
1846-1848,  several  filibustering  expedi¬ 
tions  into  Cuba  had  started  out  from 
our  shores.  Later,  during  the  ten  years 
war  for  Cuban  freedom  from  Spain, 
1868-1878,  the  question  of  Cuban  an¬ 
nexation  in  this  country  was  again 
prominent.  During  1898  under  a  Re¬ 
publican  Government  in  which  the 
Special  Interests  were  dominant,  as  we 


have  pointed  out,  notice  was  finally 
served  on  Spain  that  her  inhuman  war 
policy  against  the  Cuban  people  must 
come  to  an  end.  Had  the  Cuban  Gov- 
enunent  been  recognised  promptly  by 
the  United  States  the  Cuban  people 
would  doubtless  have  liberated  them¬ 
selves;  but  as  the  Republican  United 
States  Government  was  itself  reaction¬ 
ary  it  refused  for  many  months  to 
recognize  the  Cuban  Government  and 
was  forced  to  do  so  by  the  publicity  for 
the  facts  secured  by  Mr.  Hearst, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  an  election 
was  just  at  hand,  together  with  the 
blowing  up  of  our  warship  The  Maine 
in  the  Havana  harbor.  War  was  de¬ 
clared  against  Spain,  and  Senator 
Mark  Hanna  and  his  colleagues  who 
usually  were  in  control  of  the  Senate 
refused  to  pledge  that  when  a  stable 
government  should  be  established  in 
Cuba  our  troops  should  bo  withdrav/n 
and  the  people  be  left  to  enjoy  their 
freedom.  But  through  a  combination 
of  Democrats,  Silver  Republicans  and 
a  few  other  Republicans  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  passed  the  Teller  resolution 
pledging  freedom  to  the  Cuban  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War  the  head  of  our  United 
States  Government,  President  McKin¬ 
ley,  instructed  our  peace  commissioners 
to  negotiate  an  arrangement  with  Spain 
whereby  our  Government  should  take 
to  itself  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands 
and  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  and  take  those  people  as 
subjects — political  slaves.  A  draft  of 
a  treaty  of  this  character  was  agreed 
to  and  presented  for  ratification  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Here  was  a  proposal  by. President 
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McKinley  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  dedicated  to  self-govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people,  should  turn 
squarely  about  and  hold  political  slaves, 
doing  so  officially  and  openly.  Up  to 
this  time  the  form  of  self-government 
by  the  people  had  been  observed,  al¬ 
though  in  reality  the  few  had  for  long 
years  been  in  power  at  times  through 
“machine”  rule — the  party  organization, 
the  “machine,”  ruling  the  country  in 
opposition  to  the  people’s  will.  Now 
the  issue  was,  Shall  Ihc  United  States 
hold  and  own  the  people  of  Porto  Rico 
and  of  the  Philippines,  refusing  to 
promise  them  independence  or  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  United  States  and  govern¬ 
ing  them  against  their  will? 

President  McKinley  issued  a  mani¬ 
festo  to  the  people  of  the  far-off  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  telling  of  the  proposed 
“benevolent  assimilation”,  as  he  termed 
it.  The  people  of  these  islands  had  a 
stable  government.  This  is  shown  in 
the  published  statement  of  two  of  our 
own  people  who  travelled  about  in  the 
islands.  Their  statement  is  published 
in  The  Outlook,  edited  by  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbot.  That  stable  government  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Aguinaldo  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  could  really  mean  to  violate  its 
own  constitution  and  set  out  on  a 
career  of  holding  political  slaves.  Vet 
President  McKinley  set  about  to  trans¬ 
port  troops  to  those  islands  prepara¬ 
tory  to  shooting  the  people  into  sub¬ 
jection  if  necessary. 

While  these  events  were-  transpiring 
the  Administration  was  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in 
the  Senate  for  the  ratification  of  the 
proposed  treaty  with  Spain.  But  not 
until  our  troops  had  actually  started 
war  against  our  former  allies,  and  the 
claim  was  made  that  our  troops  were 
being  assaulted  and  killed,  did  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  succeed  in  getting  the  two- 


thirds  vote,  and  the  distinct  promise 
was  made  to  ai  least  two  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  that  ultimate  independence  would 
quickly  be  promised  to  the  Filipinos. 

Thus  the  oulzvard  form  of  our  De¬ 
mocracy  and  Republic  was  changed.  A 
Democracy  has  no  subjects;  neither  has 
a  Republic.  An  Imperial  Republic,  a 
republic  which  holds  subjects,  is  a  de¬ 
generate  offspring  of  a  Democracy  ami 
a  Republic,  due  to  the  establishment  of 
the  rule  of  the  few  through  “machine" 
politics.  Our  start  was  made  in  1844 
nationally,  as  we  have  explained  (page 
24,  above).  In  1898  the  ruling  few  in 
these  United  States  added  to  their  sub¬ 
jects  at  home  a  lot  of  Spanish  people 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  Spanish-Malays  in 
the  Philippines,  some  of  whom  actually 
held  chattel  slaves,  and  the  Moros  prac¬ 
ticed  polygamy  and  were  ruled  by  a 
King,  all  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  the  McKinley  Administration! 

AND  NOW  IN  THE  YEAR  igi6,  FOUR 
YEARS  AFTER  THE  REACTIONARY  REPUB¬ 
LICAN  COVERNMF-NT  HAS  BEEN  TURNED 
OUT  OF  OFFICE  BY  A  73  PER  CENT  VOTE 
OF  THE  PEOPLE,  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATION¬ 
AL  CONVENTION  IN  ASKING  FOR  VOTES 
FOR  ITS  NOMINEES  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE,  THE  HOUSE  AND  THE 
PRESIDENCY  SAYS  : 

“We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the 
Philippine  policy  inaugurated  by  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  approved  by  [a  Republican] 
Congress,  and  consistently  carried  out 
by  Roosevelt  and  Taft.” 

Also  this  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  pledges  that  should  the  Re¬ 
publican  organization  be  put  back  in 
control  of  the  National  Government  it 
will  as  to  Latin  America  continue  the 
"Republican  policies,”  the  shamefulness 
of  which  is  told 'by  James  G.  Blaine  in 
our  chapter  iv.  And  the  further  pledge 
is  given  (page  9,  aliove)  that  the 
people  of  Mexico  and  their  valuable 
country  will  be  conquered  and  owned 
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by  the  foreign  government  that  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  these  United  States  if 
voters  in  this  country  next  November 
will  coviiuission  them  to  do  so!  Our 
American  voters  are  to  decide.  Yes, 
“Americanism"  is  the  issue !  Sliall  it 
be  the  Americanism  of  McKinley  or 
of  Blaine?  Turn  and  read  Blaine’s 
statement  at  pages  26-30,  above. 

The  truth  is  that  the  existing  Re¬ 
publican  platform  pledges  for  Prepar¬ 
edness  and  Aggression,  aggression  at 
home  and  abroad ;  whereas  the  exist¬ 
ing  United  States  Government  stands 
for  Preparedness  Plus — preparedness 
plus  self-defense  by  Pan  America,  all 
standing  together  as  brothers,  and  ac¬ 
tive  cooperation  by  us  with  the  nations 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  for  World 
Peace.  These  are  the  transcendent  is¬ 
sues  in  this  campaign,  added  to  which 
is  the  further  issue,  Shall  the  voters  re¬ 
tain  control  of  our  National  Govern¬ 
ment  or  shall  the  control  return  to  Big 
Business?  Thus  our  own  freedom  as 
well  as  the  freedom  of  the  rest  of 
America,  and  the  peaceful  aid  of  our 
mighty  country  for  the  stopping  of  the 
European  War,  is  at  stake,  together 
with  the  attainment  of  World  Peace 
and  Gradual  Disarmament.  The  con¬ 


tinuance  in  office  of  the  existing  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Government  will  result 
in  a  continuance  of  the  rule  of  the 
People  here  in  the  United  States: 
whereas  the  election  of  a  Republican 
Government  will  mean  the  return  of 
“Cannonism”,  and  “Aldrichism”,  in 
which  system  the  President  would  be 
utterly  helpless  to  relieve  the  people. 
Should  Hughes  be  elected  President 
there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  dom¬ 
inance  of  Reactionism  through  a  Re¬ 
publican  House,  as  was  the  case  during 
Roosevelt’s  incumbency,  and  during 
the  first  two  years  of  Taft’s  term  of 
office. 

In  the  accompanying  chapter  we  re¬ 
call  to  your  mind  just  how  it  came 
about  that  the  Reactionary  Senate  and 
House  were  voted  out  of  power  by  an 
outraged  people,  a  people  who  were 
being  robbed  by  private  monopolies, 
while  many  of  their  children  were  be¬ 
ing  worked  in  the  factories,  and  the 
Insular  Department  in  our  United 
States  Government  was  ruling  against 
their  will  the  far-off  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  of  Porto  Rico. 
These  facts  we  set  forth  in  our  next 
chapter. 


Chapter  VIL 

DEFEAT  OF  REPUBLICAN  REACTIONISTS  IN  1912.  FOLLOWED 
BY  DEMOCRATIC  DEEDS  FOR  THE  NEW  FREEDOM 
AND  WORLD  PEACE,  1913.1916. 


In  1888  help  came  to  the  progressive 
forces  in  the  United  States.  That  year 
there  was  published  The  American 
Commoinvcalth,  by  James  Bryce,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  Parliament.  In  this 
epoch-making  two-volume  work  he 
pointed  out  that  the  American  system 
of  party  government  had  been  some¬ 
what  improved  during  the  preceding 


twenty  years,  but  that  still  Ihs  ruling 
power  was  composed  of  the  worst  ele¬ 
ments  among  us.  The  saloons  were 
the  places  from  whence  much  of  the 
politics  of  the  nation  were  directed, 
assisted  by  the  gamblers  and  the  white 
slave  interests,  and  financed  by  Big 
Business.  In  Iiis  description  of  the 
Party  System  as  it  then  existed  )\e 


pointed  out  that  each  party  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  committees,  termed  The 
Machine.  He  then  told  how  the  “ma¬ 
chine”  was  being  operated  and  in  con¬ 
clusion  said: 

The  Work  of  the  Machine,  1888. 

"Observing  the  form  of  consulting 
the  voters,  it  substantially  ignores  them, 
forces  on  them  persons  whom  they  do 
not  know,  and  would  dislike  if  they 
knew  them.  It  substitutes  for  the 
party  voters  generally  a  small  number 
of  professionals  and  their  creatures, 
extracts  prearranged  nominations  from 
packed  meetings,  and  calls  this  consult¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign 
people.  .  .  .  Thus  the  Machine  works 
oil,  and  grinds  out  places,  power  and 
opportunities  for  illicit  gain  ‘for  those 
zvho  manage  it" 

The  result  was  the  existence  of  the 
“red  light”  district  protected  by  law, 
the  existence  of  protected  gambling 
houses,  the  existence  of  private  monop¬ 
olies  in  each  of  the  public  utilities — 
the  purported  regulation  being  a  sham, 
the  same  as  was  the  Government’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  gamblers  and  the 
other  iniquities.  In  industry  there 
were  unlawful  combinations  which 
raised  prices.  Thus  the  Trust  Era 
opened  up.  During  1890  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  was  enacted. 

Early  in  the  year  1900  the  creditor 
class  lost  its  dominance.  For  40  years 
it  had  succeeded  in  controlling  the 
principal  governments  of  the  world 
and  had  reduced  the  volume  of  money, 
thereby  increasing  its  purchasinig 
power — lowering  the  average  of  prices 
for  commodities.  Now  the  controlling 
power  in  the  United  States  passed  to 
the  men  who  controlled  the  Trusts. 
They,  therefore,  early  in  igoo  enacted 
a  law  increasing  the  volume  of  money. 
Although  for  two  years  there  had  oc¬ 
curred  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
volume  of  money  a  falling  price  level 
was  setting  in  again  and  the  trust  mag¬ 
nates  stopped  it  by  providing  that  the 


National  Banks  should  increase  the 
volume  of  their  bank  notes,  receivable 
as  a  legal  tender  between  all  such 
institutions. 

The  wage-earners  through  their  or¬ 
ganizations  were  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  ruling  few.  Therefore  the  pow¬ 
erful  few  through  their  judges  on  the 
bench  extended,  the  use  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  thereby  taking  from  the  wage- 
earners  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in 
disputes  with  organized  capital.  Thus 
was  established  Government  by  Injunc¬ 
tion. 

Blacklisting  of  the  trade-union  advo¬ 
cates  was  developed. 

Finally,  in  the  year  1908,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  tlie  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decreed  that  the  Anti-Trust  law 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1890,  18  years 
before,  and  which  the  administrative 
department  of  the  Government  was  not 
enforcing  against  organized  capital 
SHOULD  NOW  APPLY  TO  ORGANIZED  LABOR. 

This  was  the  notable  Danbury  Hatters’ 
Case.  This  Hatters'  Union  was  there¬ 
by  made  liable  for  three-fold  damages, 
and  this  liability  was  extended  to  the 
property  of  each  of  the  members  of 
the  union,  all  because  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  first  applied  against 
labor  eighteen  years  after  its  passage. 

This  action  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  was  similar  to  the 
action  of  the  courts  in  England  under 
a  Reactionary  Government  (Conserva¬ 
tive  Government)  in  the  Taff  Vale 
Case,  finally  decided  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  And,  there  as  here,  if  drove 
the  zvage-earners  into  party  politics  cn 
masse  on  the  side  of  the  Progressives. 
In  1908  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  this  country  controlled  by 
the  Progressives,  pledged  squarely  that 
if  placed  in  power  in  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  they  would  restore  to  the 
wage-earners  the  right  to  organize  in 
interstate  commerce,  the  same  right 
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enjoyed  by  capital:  also  to  terminate 
Government  by  Injunction;  likewise  to 
terminate  the  extortionate  prices 
charged  all  of  the  people  by  the  private 
monopolists,  and  lo  deal  justly  with 
all  groups  of  interests.  The  f>’'oPosol 
ivas  that  the  ruling  few  then  in  pozucr 
through  "machine"  politics  should  be 
ousted  by  the  voters,  they  to  elect 
men  who  would  truly  represent  them. 
Tiiis  general  proposition  was  stated  as 
follows  in  1908  in  the  opening  part  of 
the  Democratic  National  platform. 

The  Situation  in  1908. 

"Jl'e  rejoice  at  the  increasing  signs 
of  an  awakening  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  various  investigations  have 
traced  graft  and  political  corruption 
to  the  representatives  of  predatory 
wealth,  and  laid  bare  the  unscrupulous 
methods  by  which  they  have  debauched 
the  elections  and  preyed  upon  a  de¬ 
fenseless  public  through  the  subser¬ 
vient  o  fficials  whom  they  have  raised  lo 
place  and  power. 

"The  conscience  of  the  nation  is  fiozo 
aroused  and  will  free  the  Government 
from  the  grip  of  those  who  have  made 
it  a  business  asset  of  the  favor-seeking 
corporations,  it  must  become  again  a 
People’s  Government,  and  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  all  its  departments  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Jeffersonian  maxim— equal 
rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none.’ 

"’Sltall  the  people  rule'  is  the  over¬ 
whelming  issue  which  manifests  itself 
in  all  the  questions  nozv  under  discus¬ 
sion." 

This  was  the  dominant  issue  in  the 
campaign.  For  the  first  time  since 
Jackson’s  second  campaign  in  1828,  the 
fundamental  issue  of  the  restoration 
of  self-government  by  the  people  was 
the  ceneral  feature  in  a  national  cam¬ 
paign. 

OWING,  HOWEVER,  TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSE¬ 
VELT’S  ENDORSEMENT  OF  HIS  SECRETARY 
OF  WAR,  MR.  TAFT,  AS  HIS  SUCCESSOR, 
ENOUGH  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  REPUBLI¬ 
CANS  VOTED  THE  PARTY  TICKET  TO  ELECT 
A  REPUBLICAN  HOUSE,  SENATE  AND  PRES¬ 
IDENT. 


But  when  the  newly  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  sworn  into  office  and 
President  Taft’s  recommendation  came 
before  them  for  consideration  the  re¬ 
sults  showed  that  Congress  zoos  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Reactionists,  the  same  as 
when  Roosevelt  was  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive.  No  constructive  reform  legisla¬ 
tion  of  any  importance  was  secured. 
On  the  contrary  President  Taft  signed 
a  tariff  bill  which  revised  upward  the 
excessively  high  tariff  rates. 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  THIS  TARIFF  LAW 
WAS  THE  POLITICAL  DEATH  WARRANT  FOR 
THE  REACTIONIST  REPUBLICAN  GOVERN¬ 
MENT.  The  following  year  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  the  people  rejected  “Can- 
nonism”.  A  Democratic  House  was 
elected,  pledged  to  restore  Representa¬ 
tive  Government  and  protect  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  interests. 

Within  the  Republican  Party  the 
progressive  element  started  in  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  organization.  The  insurgency 
within  it  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
During  October,  1911,  at  a  conference 
held  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted : 

“The  ■  Progressive  movement  is  a 
struggle  to  wrest  the  control  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Nation  and  States  from 
the  representatives  of  Special  Privi¬ 
lege,  and  restore  it  to  the  control  of 
the  people.” 

In  igis  at  the  Republican  Mational 
Convention  the  control  was  in  the  Re¬ 
actionists,  resulting  in  a  split  and  the 
Progressive  Party  was  started,  head¬ 
ed  BY  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

That  year  in  the  election  73  per  cent 
of  the  vote  was  against  the  Reactionist 
Party.  Although  that  party  controlled 
the  Presidency  and  the  Senate  and  was 
backed  by  the  wealth  and  other  forms 
of  power  of  the  Special  Interests,  its 
Presidential  nominee  secured  a  plural¬ 
ity  vote  only  in  the  Mormon  state  of 
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Utah  nitd  in  Vcniwui,  or  8  circloral 
votes  nut  of  435.  A  change  of  3,680 
votes  properly  distributed  would  have 
kept  President  Taft  from  receiving  a 
single  electoral  vote:  whereas  four 
years  before  with  the  backing  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  who  had  assured  the 
American  people  the  way  to  progress 
lay  through  the  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion,  Taft  had  received  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  electoral  vote. 

The  reason  why  in  1912  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  made  a  clean  sweep  and 
captured  the  House,  the  Senate  and  the 


Presidency  was  llial  the  Democratic 
House  elected  in  J<jio  had  “madk 
('.ood".  It  had  stood  valiantly  by  the 
peofilc's  interests,  and  so  in  the  folloiv- 
iny  election  the  {’coflc  flaced  it  in  full 
pozver.  Had  there  been  no  Third 
Party  among  the  Republican  progres¬ 
sives  in  1912  then  enough  of  them 
would  have  voted  for  IVoodroio  iVil- 
son  and  Reform  to  have  elected  him 
and  a  majority  of  his  fellow  nominees. 
In  1910  before  the  split  occurred  in 
the  Republican  party  the  Democrats 
elected  a  majority  in  the  House. 


THE  NEW  FREEDOM  AND  THE  EFFECTS  PRODUCED. 


President  Wilson  in  his  inaugural 
address,  speaking  for  his  colleague  and 
himself  said  in  part : 

“The  great  Government  we  loved 
has  too  often  been  made  use  of  for 
private  and  selfish  purposes,  and  those 
who  used  it  had  forgotten  the  people. 

.  .  .  Our  work  is  a  work  of  restora¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

“And  yet  it  will  be  no  cool  process 
of  mere  science.  The  Nation  has  been 
deeply  stirred,  stirred  by  a  solemn  pas¬ 
sion,  stirred  by  the  knowledge  of 
wrongs,  of  ideals  lost,  of  government 
too  often  debauched  and  made  an  in¬ 
strument  of  evil.  The  feelings  with 
which  we  face  this  new  age  of  right 
and  opportunity  sweep  across  our 
heart-strings  like  some  air  of  Gods 
own  presence,  ivhere  justice  and  mercy 
arc  reconciled  and  the  judge  and  the 
brother  are  one.  We  know  our  task 
is  to  be  no  mere  task  of  politics,  but  a 
task  that  shall  search  us  through  and 
through,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
understand  our  time  and  the  need  of 
our  people,  whether  we  be  indee'd 
their  spokesmen  and  interpreters, 
whether  we  have  the  pure  heart  to 
comprehend  and  the  rectified  will  to 
choose  our  high  cost  of  action. 


"this  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it 
IS  a  day  of  dedication,  here  muster 

NOT  THE  FORCES  OF  P.ARTY  BUT  OF  HU¬ 
MANITY.  men’s  hearts  WAIT  UPON  US; 

men’s  lives  hang  in  the  balance; 
men’s  hopes  call  UPON  US  to  SAY 
WHAT  WE  will  DO.  WHO  SHALL  LIVE 
UP  TO  THE  GREAT  TRUST?  WHO  DARES 
to  FAIL?  I  SUMMON  ALL  HONEST  MEN 
TO  MY  SIDE.  COD  HELPING  ME,  I  WILL 
NOT  FAIL  THEM  IF  THEY  WILL  BUT 
COUNSEL  AND  SUSTAIN  MeI” 

Far-reaching  results  for  humanity 
have  been  achieved. 

The  House  of  Representatives  con¬ 
tinued  the  reforms  in  procedure  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  preceding  Democratic 
House.  In  the  Senate  the  Democratic 
majority  dethroned  “Aldrichism ’. 
The  caucus  zvas  substituted  for  the 
control  of  a  small  committee  led  by 
Senator  Aldrich.  But  the  century-old 
system  of  permitting  the  minority  in 
the  Senate  to  take  all  the  time  they 
might  wish  for  was  continued,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  defeat  of  many  reforms 
passed  by  the  House,  the  Senate  not 
having  sufficient  time  to  bring  them  up 
and  pass  them.  Thus  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  army  in  1914  was  defeated 
temporarily;  also  the  enactment  of  a 
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revised  corrupt  practices  act  was  de¬ 
feated.  An  improved  law  against  cor¬ 
rupt  practices  should  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  the  1914  Congressional 
election  but  the  Reactionary  Minority 
prevented  its  passage.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  of  this  year, 
1916,  however,  has  pledged  that  if  the 
Democratic  Government  is  continued 
in  power  it  will  abolish  this  right  in 
the  minority  to  unduly  delay  legisla¬ 
tive  reforms.*  Thus  the  last  ditch  of  the 
Special  Interests  is  to  be  abolished  if 
all  goes  well  at  the  polls  in  November. 

Beginning  in  April  1913  the  incoming 
Democratic  Government  wrought  vital 
reforms  for  the  people.  This  they  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  thorough¬ 
going  cooperation  between  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  and  the  President. 
Only  through  unity  of  agreement  be¬ 
tween  these  three  parts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  progress  he  achieved.  Under 
President  Wilson’s  leadership  confer¬ 
ences  have  been  held  with  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  committees  of  the  two 
houses,  agreements  have  been  reached, 
identically  the  same  bills  have  been 

*  “We  favor,”  says  the  Democratic 
platform,  “such  an  alteration  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  as  will  permit  the 
prompt  transaction  of  the  nation’s  leg¬ 
islative  business.” 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL 
MENTS  FOR  PAN 

Under  the  operations  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Government  which  was 
in  power  for  sixteen  years,  1897  to 
1913,  three  additional  Pan  American 
Conferences  were  held,  in  1901,  1906, 
and  1910.  But  as  our  Government 
still  held  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and 
of  the  Philippines  cj  subjects,  re¬ 
fusing  to  promise  them  citizenship  or 
independence,  and  refusing  to  pledge 


introduced  in  the  two  houses,  followed 
by  legislation,  should  mr.  hughes 
BE  ELECTED  THIS  YEAR  HE  WOULD  NOT 
BE  ABLE  TO  GET  ANYTHING  FROM  A  RE¬ 
PUBLICAN  HOUSE,  OR  FROM  A  REPUBLI¬ 
CAN  HOUSE  AND  A  DEMOCRATIC  SENATE 
— A  SENATE  FAVORABLE  -TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  clear  that  the  fundamental 
change  under  the  existing  Democratic 
National  Government  has  been  the 
recasting  of  the  mechanism  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  making  effective  the  com¬ 
bined  zoill  of  the  people's  representa¬ 
tives. 

Through  this  improved  system  of 
government  various  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  reforms  have  been  achieved,  out¬ 
lined  by  us  in  a  later  chapter.  A 
more  complete  statement  is  in  President 
Wilson’s  speech  of  acceptance. 

Comparison  of  Foreign  Policies. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  Democratic 
Government  has  represented  the  whole 
people  and  not  any  faction.  And 
lives  and  liberty  have  been  considered 
of  superior  worth  to  mere  property. 
Thus  there  has  been  a  discard  of 
“dollar”  diplomacy.  True  American¬ 
ism  has  been  represented.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  Government’s 
relations  with  the  other  twenty  Re¬ 
publics  of  this  hemisphere,  which  we 
herewith  describe. 

GOVERNMENT’S  ACHIEVE- 
AMERICANISM. 

against  further  conquest,  the  Latin 
American  Republics  continued  to  fear 
for  their  own  safety. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of 
the  '  incoming  Democratic  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  was  to  allay  this 
fear.  Shortly  after  his  inauguration 
he  issued  Ihe  brotherly  statement 
which  we  have  quoted  at  page  7. 
above. 
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The  Pan  American  Crisis,  1914-iQir). 

The  outbreak  of  the  stupendous  War 
of  Nations  precipitated  a  vast  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  the  American  Republics. 
The  entire  twenty-one  of  them  found 
themselves  involved  in  many  ways. 
Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  vessels 
from  the  carrying  trade  their  foreign 
trade  relations  were  largely  interfered 
with.  Also  there  was  a  complete  shut¬ 
ting  off  of  the  capital  from  Europe 
which  had  constantly  been  pouring  into 
Central  and  South  America ;  and  war 
munitions  and  other  war  supplies  were 
shipped  to  the  Allies,  who  controlled 
the  seas. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  close  of  the 
war  there  was  cause  for  alarm.  IVliich- 
cver  side  shall  win,  or  if  there  is  a 
draw,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  considerable 
aviount  of  bad  feeling  by  the  European 
Governments  against  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  especially  the  United  States. 
The  victor  or  near  victor,  whichever 
side  it  may  be,  will  claim  to  have  zvon 
despite  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States;  zvhile  the  vanquished  zvill  claim 
to  have  lost  because  of  our  altitude. 
Added  to  this  will  be  the  pressing  nec¬ 
essities  of  the  European  nations  for 
raw  material  and  forcigji  trade,  and 
the  likelihood  that  tarijf  walls  will  be 
reared  to  hold  trade,  and  two  armed 

CAMPS  WILL  EXIST  UNLESS  LASTING 
WORLD  PEACE  IS  PROVIDED  FOR,  AS  IS  PRO¬ 
POSED  BY  THE  EXISTING  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT.  Details  arc  in  a  later 
chapter. 

These  and  other  factors  have  caused 
the  widespread  demand  for  increased 
preparedness  here  in  the  United  States. 
This  nation  is  pledged  to  prevent  the 
European  nations  from  increasing  their 
territorial  holdings  upon  this  hemis¬ 
phere,  and,  naturally,  our  existing 
Progressive  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  has  no  plans  for  going  out 
and  conquering  any  additional  terri¬ 


tory,  is  speeding  up  its  program  for 
mutual  self-defense  by  all  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics.  Shortly  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  ^\■ar  of  Nations  our 
President  recommended  to  Congress 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  immediate 
purchase  or  the  building  of  ships  to 
ply  between  the  ports  of  the  Americas. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  hut  through 
a  split  in  the  Democratic  forces  it  was 
defeated. 

The  following  December,  1915,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  outlined  the  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  twenty-one  American  Re¬ 
publics  and  recommended  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  near  future  of  lines  of 
government-owned  vessels  to  ply  be¬ 
tween  American  ports.  Also  he  recom¬ 
mended  an  increase  in  our  military  and 
naval  preparedness  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  the  Republics,  at  the  same  time 

HE  INVITED  the  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  TO 
GET  TOGETHER  FOR  SELF-PROTECTION, 
THOUGH  HE  DID  NOT  USE  THOSE  WORDS. 
HE  INVITED  THEM  TO  BECOME  "a  UNIT 
IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS,  SPIRITUAL  PARTNERS, 
STANDING  TOGETHER  BECAUSE  THINKING 
TOGETHER,  QUICK  WITH  COMMON  SYM¬ 
PATHIES  AND  COMMON  IDEALS.  SEPAR¬ 
ATED,”  HF.  said,  “they  are  SUBJECT  TO 
ALL  THE  CROSS  CURRENTS  OF  THE  CON¬ 
FUSED  POLITICS  OF  HOSTILE  RIVALRIES, 
UNITED  IN  SPIRIT  AND  PURPOSE  THEY 
CANNOT  BE  DISAPPOINTED  IN  THEIR 
PEACEFUL  DESTINY.” 

“This,”  the  president  added,  “is  Pan 
Americanism,  it  has  none  of  the 
SPIRIT  OF  empire  IN  IT.  IT  IS  THE  EM¬ 
BODIMENT,  THE  EFFECTUAL  EMBODIMENT, 
OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  LAW  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
AND  LIBERTY  AND  MUTUAL  SERVICE.” 

Two  weeks  after  the  presentation  of 
the  above  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  to  the  entire  hemisphere, 
the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  assembled.  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  in  addressing  it  said  : 

“The  American  family  of  nations 
might  well  take  for  its  motto  that  of 
Dumas’  famous  muskateers,  'one  for 
all;  ALL  FOR  one’.” 
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He  added : 

‘‘If  I  have  correctly  interpreted  Pan- 
Americanism  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  relations  of  our  governments  with 
those  beyond  the  seas,  it  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  national 
policy  of  the  United  Slates;  Pa)i 
.Americanism  is  an  inlcrnuliuiinl  policy 
of  the  Americas.  The  motives  arc  to 
an  extent  different;  the  ends  sought 
are  the  same.  Both  can  exist  without 
impairing  the  force  of  either,  and  both 

no  EXIST  AND,  I  TRUST,  WILL  EVER  EXIST 
IN  ALL  THEIR  VIGOR. 

“But  Pan  Americanism  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  spliere  of  politics  and  finds  its 
application  in  the  varied  fields  of  hu¬ 
man  enterprise.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  essential  idea  manifests  itself  in  co¬ 
operation,  it  becomes  necessary  for  ef¬ 
fective  cooperation  that  we  should 
know  each  other  better  than  we  do 
now.  WE  MUST  NOT  ONLY  BE  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  BUT  FRIENDS  ;  NOT  ONLY  FRIENDS 
BUT  INTIMATES.  WF.  MUST  UNDERSTAND 
ONE  ANOTHER.  WE  MUST  COMPREHEND 
OUR  SEVERAL  NEEDS.  WE  MUST  STUDY 
THE  PHASES  OF  MATERIAL  AND  INTELLEC¬ 
TUAL  DEVELOPMENT  WHICH  ENTER  INTO 
THE  VARIED  PROBLF.MS  OF  NATIONAL 
PROGRESS.  .  .  . 

"The  present  epoch  m  one  which  juust 
bring  home  to  every  thinking  American 
the  wonderful  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
trusting  our  neighbors  and  by  being 
trusted  by  them;  by  cooperation  and 
helpfulness;  by  a  dignified  regard  for 
the  rights  of  all  and  by  lizh/ig  our  na- 
lioiial  lives  in  harmony  and  good  will. 

“While  we  are  not  actual  participants 
in  the  momentous  struggle  which  is 
shattering  the  ideals  toward  which 
civilization  was  moving,  and  is  break¬ 
ing  down  those  principles  on  which 
Internationalism  is  founded,  we  stand 
as  anxious  spectators  of  this  most  terri¬ 
ble  e.romple  of  Nationalism.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  is  the  final  outburst  of  the 


cardinal  evils  of  that  idea  which  has 
for  nearly  a  century  spread  its  baleful 
inlluence  over  the  world. 

“Pan  Americanism  is  an  expression 
OF  THE  IDEA  OF  INTERNATIONALISM. 
AMERICA  HAS  BECOME  THE  GUARDIAN  OF 
THAT  IDEA,  WHICH  WILL  IN  THE  END 
RULE  THE  WORLD.  Pan  Americanism  is 
the  most  advanced  as  well  as  the  most 
practicable  form  of  that  idea.  It  has 
been  made  possible  because  of  our 
geographic  isolation,  of  our  similar 
political  institutions  and  of  our  com¬ 
mon  perception  of  human  rights,  since 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  BEGAN  OTHER  FAC¬ 
TORS  HAVE  STRENGTHENED  THIS  NATURAL 
BOND  AND  GIVEN  IMPULSE  TO  THE  MOVE¬ 
MENT.  Never  before  have  our  people 
so  fully  realized  the  significance  of  the 
words,  ‘peace’  and  ‘fraternity’.  Never 
have  the  need  and  benefit  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  in  every  form  of 
human  activity  been  so  evident  as  they 
are  to-day.” 

Here  is  the  ideal  attitude.  It  is  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  attitude  as  that  of 
Blaine  and  Garfield!  Today  this  idea 
of  fraternal  cooperation  between  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics  and 
the  companion  idea  of  attaining  reason¬ 
able  preparedness  on  sea  and  on  land 
may  be  described  as  Preparedness 
Plus.  The  two  combined  if  carried 
forward  by  the  people’s  votes  next  No¬ 
vember  will  render  invincible  this 
mighty  Western  Hemisphere;  at  the 
same  time  setting  a  splendid  example 
to  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  are 
fighting  in  the  awful  War  of  Nations. 
Also  it  will  actually  help  to  stop  the 
War  of  Nations,  as  the  existing  Demo¬ 
cratic  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  pledged  to  actively  do  everything 
possible  and  feasible  “to  assist  the 
world  in  securing  settled  peace  and  jus¬ 
tice.”  This  latter  point  wc  develop  in 
our  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  VOI 

CONTINUANCE  OF  A  PROGRESSIVE  UNITED  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT  A  NEEDED  FACTOR  IN  PREVENTING 
WARS  OF  AGGRESSION. 


The  people  of  the  United  States 
should  realize  that  the  continuance  of 
a  Progressive  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  needed  factor  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  future  wars  of  aggression. 

Evolution — development,  is  a  fact  in 
human  society.  Gradually  mankind  has 
develol>ed  and  now  the  stage  is  reached 
ivhsre  the  ruling  powers  in  Europe, 


Asia  and  Africa,  and  Canada  are  in 

TWO  VAST  ALLIANCES  FIGHTINC — FICHT- 
INC,  FOR  WHAT? 

.  Opinions  differ.  But  this  much  is 
now  agreed  to  by  the  two  sides :  that 
tlie  outcome  must  be  the  establishment 
of  a  system  that  shall  result  in  perma¬ 
nent  peace.  Statements  by  the  two 
sides  are  as  follows : 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

On  December  9,  191S,  seventeen  Again  on  April  S,  1916,  the  Chan- 


months  after  the  starting  of  the  terrible 
War  of  Nations,  the  German  Chancel¬ 
lor,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  in  answer¬ 
ing  an  interpellation  said : 

“The  war  can  be  terminated  only  by 
a  peace  which  will  give  the  certitude 
that  war  zinll  not  return.  We  all  agree 
about  that.” 


ATTITUDE  OF 

On  September  25,  1914,  during  the 
second  month  of  the  war,  the  British 
Government  through  its  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Mr.  Asquith,  said : 

Maintenance  of  Public  Right. 

“I  should  like,  beyond  this  inquiry 
into  causes  and  motives,  to  ask  your 
attention  and  that  of  my  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen  to  the  end  which,  in  this  war, 
we  ought  to  keep  in  view. 

“Forty-four  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  War  of  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone 
used  these  words.  He  said:  ‘The 
greatest  triumph  of  our  time  will  be 
the  enthronement  of  the  idea  of  public 
right  as  the  governing  idea  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics.’ 

“Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed. 
Little  progress,  it  seems,  has  as  yet 


cellor  said : 

“The  peace  which  shall  end  this  war 
shall  be  a  lasting  peace.  It  must  not 
bear  the  germs  of  new  wars,  but  must 
provide  for  the  peaceful  arrangement 
of  all  European  questions." 

These  statements  were  uttered  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  year  of  the  war  and  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  terms 
of  peace. 


THE  ALLIES. 

been  made  towards  that  good  and  be- 
neficient  change,  but  it  seems  to  be  now 
at  this  moment  as  good  a  definition  as 
we  can  have  of  our  European  policy— 
the  idea  of  public  right.  What  does  it 
mean  when  translated  into  concrete 
terms? 

“It  means  first  and  foremost,  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  by  the  definite 
repudiation  of  Militarism  as  the  gov¬ 
erning  factor  in  the  relatiop  of  states 
and  of  the  future  moulding  of  the 
European  world. 

“It  means  next  that  room  must  be 
found  and  kept  for  the  independent  ex¬ 
istence  and  the  free  development  of 
the  smaller  nationalities,  each  with  a 
corporate  consciousness  of  its  own. 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  tlie 
Scandinavian  countries,  Greece  and  the 
Balkan  states— they  must  be  recognized 
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as  having  exactly  as  good  a  title  as 
their  more  powerful  neighbors,  more 
powerful  in  strcngtli  and  in  wealth,  ‘to 
a  place  in  the  sun.’ 

United  States  of  the  World. 

“And  it  means  finally,  or  it  ought  to 
mean,  perhaps,  by  a  slow  and  gradual 
process,  the  substitution  of  force  for 
the  class  of  competing  ambitions,  for 
groupings  and  alliances  and  a  precari¬ 
ous  equipoise,  of  a  real  European 
PARTNERSHIP  BASED  ON  THE  RECOGNI¬ 
TION  OF  EQUAL  RIGHTS,  AND  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED  AND  ENFORCED  BY  A  COMMON 
WILL.  [The  Federation  of  Europe — the 
United  States  of  Europe,  to  include, 
necessarily,  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Continent  and  it  should  include  the 
United  States  of  America,  thus  becom¬ 
ing  the  United  States  of  the  World.] 
A  year  ago  that  would  have  sounded 
like  a  Utopian  idea.  It  is  probably  one 
that  may  not,  or  will  not  be  realized 
either  today  or  tomorrow,  but  when 
this  war  is  decided  in  favor  of  the 

ALLIES  IT  WILL  AT  ONCE  COME  WITHIN 
THE  RANGE  AND  BEFORE  LONG  WITHIN 
THE  GRASP  OF  EUROPEAN  STATESMAN¬ 
SHIP.” 

Also  the  French  Government,  the 
Russian  Government  and  the  Italian 
Government  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
Prussian  militarism  must  be  terminated. 
This  statement,  too,  is  the  usual  one 
which  the  British  Government  has 
made.  The  evident  meaning  is  that  the 
outcome  of  this  war  must  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  European  partnership, 
and  a  partnership  of  all  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  ideal,  the  “Federation  of 
the  World.”  At  the  start  it  would  be 
limited  to  the  maintenance  of  perma¬ 
nent  peace  based  on  Justice.  This  will 
require  that  in  place  of  the  two  com¬ 
peting  alliances  now  at  war  and  a  great 
third  power,  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  shall  exist  a  single  or¬ 
ganisation  based  upon  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  in  7vhich  each  state  shall  pledge 
to  the  others  that  it  will  not  infringe 
the  soz’crcignty  or  territorial  integrity 
of  any  of  them;  also  there  should  be 


set  forth  in  writing  the  fundamental 
rights  and  duties  on  the  basis  of  equal¬ 
ity,  to  include  the  peaceful  setllcmcnl 
of  international  disputes,  the  same  as 
is  being  done  by  the  48  States  of  our 
American  Union;  and  that  for  the  ck- 
forcement  of  the  obligations  thus  cre¬ 
ated  all  should  pledge  to  cooperate, 
supplying  economic  penalties  at  first, 
extending  if  need  be  to  a  complete  se¬ 
verance  of  infernaiioiial  communica¬ 
tion. 

In  the  words  of  an  article  in  the 
London  Times  of  June  17,  1915:  “The 
outcome  of  the  war  must  be  to  put  an 
end  to  the  notion  of  world-powers  al¬ 
together.  ...  It  must  be  fought  on 
our  side  in  the  hope  of  a  future  United 
States  of  Europe  and,  further,  of  a 
United  States  of  the  World.  And  we 
must  believe  ourselves,  and  make  plain 
to  others,  that  we  hold  our  empire  in 
trust  for  that  future,  using  it  now  with 
all  its  reserve  against  any  nation  that 
aims  at  predominance,  but  not  our¬ 
selves  wishing  to  gain  any  predomi¬ 
nance  through  the  exercise  of  that 
power.” 

On  August  4,  1916,  the  British  Prime 
Minister  again  said :  “The  outcome  of 
this  war  must  be  a  great  partnership 
of  nations.” 


ANTHEM  TO  THE  WORLD 
STATE. 

Dedicated  to  Robert  Browning  Settle¬ 
ment,  Walworth,  London,  S.  E. 
Anonymous. 

God  make  the  World  one  Stale! 

All  nations,  small  and  great, 

One  civic  whole ! 

Self-ruled  each  people  be! 

All  peoples  linked  and  free! 
Glorious  in  unity 
From  pole  to  pole! 

One  World,  one  destiny : 

One  race,  one  family ; 

'  One  God  above ! 

All  Stales  upheld  in  one, 

Ail  laws  excelled  by  One, — 

One  Life,  One  Love. 
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THE  AID  TO  EUROPE  WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAN  GIVE. 


After  the  War  of  Nations  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  few  months  the  situa¬ 
tion  became  clear  that  the  United  States 
of  Anjerica  and  each  of  the  other  neu¬ 
tral  countries  were  being  injured  tre¬ 
mendously.  Here  in  the  United  States 
the  idea  became  quite  general  that  wc 
should  increase  our  military  and  naval 
(preparedness.  Of  those  who  thus  be¬ 
lieved  there  are  two  opposing  groups, 
the  Progressives  and  the  Reactionists. 

J.  Program  of  the  Progressives, 

The  Progressives  believe  in  Prepar¬ 
edness  Plus — that  is,  naval  and  military 
preparedness  plus  self  defense  by  Pan 
America  and  worldwide  cooperation 
to  prevent  aggression.  In  the  words  of 
President  Wilson  on  May  27,  1916,  at 
a  time  when  there  had  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  proper  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  world  peace: 

"Second,  that  the  statesmen  of 
most  of  the  great  nations  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  have  made  it  plain  that 
their  thought  has  come  to  this,  that  the 
principle  of  public  right  must  hence¬ 
forth  take  precedence  over  the  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  of  the  particular  na¬ 
tions,  AND  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 
MUST  IN  SOME  WAY  BAND  THEMSELVES 
TOGETHER  TO  SEE  THAT  THE  RIGHT  PRE¬ 
VAILS  AS  AGAINST  ANY  SORT  OF  SELFISH 
AGGRESSION — that  henceforth  alliance 
must  not  be  set  up  against  alliance,  un¬ 
derstanding  against  understanding,  but 
that  there  must  be  a  common  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  common  object,  and  that  at 
the  heart  of  that  common  object  must 
lie  the  inviolable  rights  of  peoples  and 
of  mankind. 

“The  nations  of  the  world  have  be¬ 
come  each  other’s  neighbors.  It  is  to 
their  interest  that  they  should  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  In  order  that  t^y 
may  understand  each  other,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  they  should  agree  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  common  cause,  and  that 
they  should  so  act  that  the  guiding 
principle  of  that  common  cause  shall 
be  even-handed  and  impartial  justice. 

“This  is  undoubtedly  the  thought  of 


America.  This  is  what  we  ourselves 
will  say  when  there  cnn;es  proper  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  it.  Ill  the  dealings  of  na¬ 
tions  with  one  another  arbitrary  force 
must  be  rejected,  and  we  must  move 
forward  to  the  thought  of  tlie  modern 
world,  the  thought  of  which  peace  is 
the  very  atmosphere.  That  thought 
constitutes  a  chief  part  of  the  passion¬ 
ate  conviction  of  America. 

“We  believe  these  fuudamenlal 
things : 

"First,  lliat  every  people  has  a  right 
to  choose  the  sovereigny  under  which 
they  shall  live.  Like  other  nations, 
we  have  ourselves  no  doubt  once  and 
again  offended  against  that  principle 
when  for  a  little  while  controlled  by 
selfish  passion,  as  our  franker  histori¬ 
ans  have  been  honorable  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit;  but  it  has  become  more  and  more 
our  rule  of  life  and  action. 

"Seco7id,  that  the  small  states  of  the 
world  have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  same 
respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  for 
their  territorial  integrity  that  great  and 
powerful  nations  e.xpect  and  insist 
upon.  And, 

"Third,  that  the  world  has  a  right  to 
be  free  from  every  disturbance  of  its 
peace  that  has  its  origin  in  aggression 
and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  peoples 
and  nations. 

“So  sincerely  do  we  believe  in  these 
things  that  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the 
mind  and  wish  of  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  when  1  say  that  the  united  states 

IS  WILLING  TO  BECOME  A  PARTNER  IN 
ANY  FEASIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NATIONS 
FORMED  IN  ORDER  TO  REALIZE  THESE  OB¬ 
JECTS  AND  MAKE  THEM  SECURE  AGAINST 
VIOLATION. 

“There  is  nothing  that  the  United 
States  wants  for  itself  that  any  other 
nation  has.  We  are  willing,  on  the 
contrary,  to  limit  ourselves  along  with 
them  to  a  prescribed  course  of  duty 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  other 
xvhich  mill  check  any  selfish  passion  of 
our  own,  as  it  will  check  any  aggressive 
impulse  of  theirs.” 

Here  is  everything  that  can  be  wished 
for.  A  United  States  of  the  World  is 
suggested.  Just  how  it  shall  be  con¬ 
stituted  is  not  discussed. 


This  declaration  by  the  head  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  in  line 
with  the  policy  actually  pursued  by  this 
government  totvards  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  (pages  5-6,  above). 

Three  days  after  President  Wilson 
delivered  to  the  world  the  statement  in 
the  second  preceding  paragraph,  he  in 
a  speech  on  Decoration  day  at  Arling- 
(on  National  Cemetery  said: 

“I  have  stated  that  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  become  partners  in  an  alliance  of  the 
nations  that  would  guarantee  public 
right  above  selfish  aggression.  Some 
of  the  public  prints  have  reminded  me, 
as  I  needed  to  be  reminded,  of  what 
General  Washington  warned  us  against. 
He  warned  us  against  entangling  alli¬ 
ances. 

“I  shall  never  myself  consent  to  an 
entangling  alliance;  but  would  gladly 
assent  to  a  disentangling  alliance,  an 
alliance  which  would  disentangle  the 
peoples  of  the  world  from  those  com¬ 
binations  in  which  they  seek  their  own 
separate  and  private  interests,  and 
UNITE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  WORLD  TO 
PRESERVE  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD  UPON 
A  BASIS  OF  COMMON  RIGHT  AND  JUSTICE. 

There  is  liberty  there;  not  limitation. 
There  is  freedom,  not  entanglement. 
There  is  the  achievement  of  the  high¬ 
est  things  for  which  the  United  States 
has  declared  its  principles.” 

The  above  described  policies  of  the 
Democratic  National  Government  are 
set  forth  as  follows  in  the  Democratic 
platform  of  this  year: 

Democratic  Platform. 

“We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  use  its  power  not  only 
to  make  itself  safe  at  home,  but  also  to 
make  secure  its  just  interests  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and,  both  for  this  end 
and  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  to 
assist  the  world  in  securing  settled 
peace  and  justice. 

“We  believe  that  every  people  has 
the  riglit  to  choose  the  sovereignty  un¬ 
der  which  it  shall  live;  that  the  small 
stales  of  the  zvorld  have  the  right  to 
enjoy  from  other  nations  the  same  re¬ 
spect  for  their  sovereignly  and  for 


their  territorial  tnregrily  that  great  atid 
powerful  nations  c.vpcct  and  insist 
upon;  THAT  THE  WORLD  HAS  A  RIGHT 
TO  BE  FREE  FROM  EVER-V  DISTURBANCE  OF 
ITS  PEACE  THAT  HAS  ITS  ORIGIN  IN  A(;- 
C.RESSION  OR  DISREGARD  OF  THE  RIGHTS 
OF  PEOPLES  AND  NATIONS  ;  AND  WE  BE¬ 
LIEVE  THAT  THE  TIME  HAS  COME  WHEN 
IT  IS  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  JOIN  WITH  OTHER  NATIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD  IN  ANY  FEASIBLE  ASSOCIATION 
THAT  WILL  EFFECTIVELY  SERVE  THESE 
PRINCIPLES  AND  TO  MAINTAIN  INVIOLATE 
THE  COMPLETE  SECURITY  OF  THE  HIGH¬ 
WAYS  OF  THE  SEAS  FOR  THE  COMMON 
UNHINDERED  USE  OF  ALL  NATIONS.” 

Action  by  Congress,  igi6. 

Also  in  the  Naval  .A,ppropriation  Act 
for  1916  the  Democratic  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  the  Democratic  platform 
sets  forth,  together  with  providing  for 
the  colling  of  a  Conference  of  the  great 
Governments  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  later  than  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  NATIONS, 
for  the  formulating  of  a  pla»n  for  the 
establishment  of  permanent  peace  and 
ultimate  disarmament  on  the  basis  of 
equal  national  rights.  Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  expenses  are  ap¬ 
propriated  and  the  President  is  to  ap¬ 
point  nine  representatives  for  the 
United  States. 

This  law  further  provides  that 

THE  PRESIDENT  MAY  SUSPEND  THE  LET¬ 
TING  OF  contracts  for  THE  BUILDING 
OF  WAR  SHIPS  WHENEVER  AN  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  AGREEMENT  SHALL  RENDER 
UNNECESSARY  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 
COMPETITIVE  ARMAMENTS. 

League  to  Force  Peace. 

Tills  Democratic  policy  for  an  inter¬ 
national  association  to  enforce  peace  is 
in  line  with  the  general  policy  that  is 
being  advocated  by  the  League  to  En¬ 
force  Peace,  with  a  large  and  influen¬ 
tial  membership  throughout  the  United 
States.  Former  President  Taft  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  tliis  organization. 
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Tlic  1916  declaration  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  is  clearcut  and  strong; 

Pkogressive  Party's  Platform, 

"The  United  States  is  now  part  of  a 
world  system  of  civilization.  What¬ 
ever  our  country  can  legitimately  do  to 
attain  peace  for  war-stricken  Europe, 
and  to  aid  in  the  procurement  of  equal 
rights  without  discrimination  because 
of  race  or  creed  to  all  men  in  all  lands, 
should  be  done.  ...  We  believe  in 
preparedness  for  defense  but  never  for  ' 
aggression.  We  must  not  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  men  for  the  glory  of  gain  or 
of  military  conquest,  we  will  meet 

AND  WORK  WITH  ANY  MAN  OR  PARTY 
WK6  sees  the  NATIONAL  NEED  AND 
PUTS  FORTH  A  LEADER  FIT  TO  MEET  IT." 

In  the  words  of  Ray  Stannard 
Baker : 

“3.  I  am  foa^Wilson  because  he  has 
the  new  Democratic  and  cooperative 
idea  of  international  relationships.  He 
has  substituted  for  the  evil  and  greedy 
policy  of  'dollar  diplomacy'  in  our  re¬ 
lationships  with  South  and  Central 
America  a  new  and  friendly  spirit.  Pan 
Americanism  under  him  has  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  name  and  has  become  a  liv¬ 
ing  thing.  I  believe  it  to  be  his  supreme 
ambition  to  make  America  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  extending  the  same  spirit 
throughout  the  world.” 

The  Democratic  Congress  is  ably  as¬ 
sisting  its  National  Leader,  as  we  have 
seen. 

2.  Program  of  the  Reactionists. 

At  the  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  the  platform  adopted  proclaims  an 
exactly  opposite  doctrine.  It  declares : 

Republican  Platform,  1916. 

“We  believe  in  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  and  favor  the 
establishment  of  a  world  court  for  that 
purpose.” 

But  a  world  court  is  not  sufficient. 
There  must  exist  an  agreement  among 
the  larger  part  of  the  strong  nations  to 
actually  stand  ready  to  prevent  aggres¬ 
sion.  Judge  Hughes  so  declares  (page 
46,  below).  The  republican  organiza¬ 
tion,  HOWF.VER,  IF  PLACED  IN  POWER 


WOULD  BE  BOUND  BY  ITS  PLATFORM  TO 
GO  NO  FARTHER  THAN  THE  INEFFECTUAL 
WORLD  COURT.  Ill  fact  the  resolutions 
committee  of  the  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  refused  to  make  the  needed  pledge 
for  an  effectual  program — a  program 
for  which  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
has  been  and  is  actively  laboring.  Thus 
the  Republican  Co)n’cnlion  was  reac¬ 
tionary  on  plans  for  helping  to  slop  the 
War  of  Hatioiis  and  secure  Pcrmaiienl 
Peace. 

Mu.  Taft's  Attitude. 

And  Mr.  Taft  and  his  immediate  col¬ 
leagues  who  helped  to  frame  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
incorporated  an  intensely  reactionary 
proposition,  namely,  that  as  between 
nations  some  of  the  issues  should  be 

NON-JUSTICIABLE,  AND,  THEREFORE,  THAT 
THE  STRONG  NATIONS  SHOULD  CONTINUE 
ARMED  TO  THE  TEETH  IN  ORDER  TO  PRE¬ 
SERVE  THEIR  EXISTENCE.* 

*  Following  is  the  platform  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace: 

“We  believe  it  to  be  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  join  a  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  binding  the. signatories  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“First.  All  justiciable  questions  aris¬ 
ing  between  the  signatory  powers,  not 
settled  by  negotiation,  shall,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  the  treaties,  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  hear¬ 
ing  and  judgment,  both  upon  the  merits 
and  upon  any  issue  as  to  jurisdiction  of 
the  question. 

"Second.  All  other  questions  arising 
between  the  signatories  and  not  settled 
by  negotiation,  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
council  of  conciliation  for  hearing,  con¬ 
sideration  and  recommendation. 

“Third.  The  signatory  powers  shall 
jointly  use  forthwith  both  their  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  forces  against  any 
one  of  their  number  that  goes  to  war, 
or  commits  acts  of  hostilities,  against 
another  of  the  signatories  before  any 
question  arising  shall  be  submitted  as 
provided  in  the  foregoing. 

“Fourth.  Conferences  between  the 
signatory  powers  shall  be  held  from 
time  to  time  to  formulate  and  codify 
rules  of  international  law,  which  unless 
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JunnE  Hughes’  Pleiige. 

Judge  Hughes  in  his  speecli  of  ac- 
ccpfaiice  declares  for  the  Taft  pro¬ 
gram,' 


some  signatory  shall  signify  its  dissent 
within  a  stated  period,  shall  thereafter 
govern  in  the  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Tribunal  mentioned  in  Article  One.” 

Notice  that  the  plan  is  that  some  is¬ 
sues  shall  be  Non-Justiciablc,  but 
shall  be  submitted  for  “liearing,  con¬ 
sideration  and  recommendation.”  .-If- 
IcrttHirds  for  such  issues  the  powers 
may  Imafnlly  start  a  war.  in  the 
meantime  all  of  the  nations  of  the 

WORLD  SHALL  STAY  ARMED,  COMPETING 
TO  ATTAIN  SUPREMACY. 

*  Mr.  Hughes  said :  "We  are  deeply 
interested  in  what  I  may  term  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  peace.  We  cherish  no 
illusions.  We  know  that  the  recurrence 
of  war  is  not  to  be  presented  by  pious 
wishes.  If  the  conflict  of  national  in¬ 
terests  is  not  to  be  brought  to  the  final 
test  of  force,  there  must  be  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  organization  in 
order  to  provide  international  justice 
and  to  safeguard  so  far  as  practicable 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

“Arbitration  treaties  are  useful  with¬ 
in  their  proper  sphere,  but  it  is  worse 
than  folly  to  ignore  the  limitations  of 
this  remedy  or  to  regard  such  treaties 
as  an  adequate  means  of  preventing 
war.  There  should  be  an  international 
tribunal  to  decide  controversies  suscep¬ 
tible  of  Judicial  determination  thus  af¬ 
fording  the  advantage  of  judicial 
standards  in  the  settlement  of  particu¬ 
lar  dispute  and  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  a  body  of  judicial  precedents.  In 
emphasizing  the  desirability  of  such  a 
tribunal  for  the  disposition  of  con¬ 
troversies  of  a  justiciable  sort,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  also 
legislative  needs. 

“We  need  conferences  of  the  nations 
to  formulate  international  rules,  to  es¬ 
tablish  principles  to  modify  and  extend 
international  law  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
new  conditions,  to  remove  causes  of 
international  differences.  U’e  need  to 
develop  the  instrumentalities  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  And  behind  this  international 
organization,  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
MUST  BE  THE  COOPERATION  OF  THE  NA¬ 
TIONS  TO  PREVENT  RESORT  TO  HOSTILITIES 
BEFORE  THE  APPROPRIATE  AGENCIES  OF 


3.  Roosevelt’s  Statement  —  Repub- 
lican  Platform  Compared. 

On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt  ill  a  book  published  shortly  after 
the  starting  of  world  conflict  described 
a  manifestly  feasible  program  for 
world  peace,  wholly  in  agreement  with 
the  position  of  the  Allies  and  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  the  Democratic  party, 
In  America,  and  the  World  War, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  says : 

“All  the  civilized  powers  which  arc 
able  and  willing  to  furnish  force,  when 
force  is  required  to  back  up  righteous¬ 
ness,  should  join  to  create  an  interna¬ 
tional  tribunal  and  to  provide  rules  in 
accordance  with  which  that  tribunal 
should  act.  These  rules  would  have  to 
accept  the  status  quo  at  some  given 
period ;  for  the  endeavoi'  to  redress  all 
historical  wrongs  would"  throw  us  into 
chaos.  They  would  lay  down  the  rule 
that  territorial  integrity  of  each  nation 
was  inziolate;  that  it  was  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  its  sovereign  rights 
in  certain  particulars,  including,  for  in 
stance,  the  right  to  decide  the  terms  on 
which  immigrants  should  be  admitted 
to  its  borders  for  purposes  of  resi¬ 
dence,  citizenship,  or  business ;  in  short, 
all  its  rights  in  matters  affecting  its 


PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  HAVE  BEEN  UTI¬ 
LIZED.  If  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to 
be  maintained  it  must  be  through  the 
preventive  power  of  a  common  purpose' 
“without  this  it  will  still  REMAIN 

NOT  ONLY  POSSIBLE,  BUT  PRACTICABLE  TO 
DISREGARD  INTERNATIONAL  OBLIG.-VTIONS, 
TO  OVER-RIDE  THE  RIGHTS  OF  STATES  PAR¬ 
TICULARLY  OF  SMALL  STATES,  TO  IGNORE 
PRINCIPLES,  TO  VIOLATE  RULES.  And  it 

is  only  through  international  coopera¬ 
tion  giving  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
peace  that  we  may  hope  for  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  nations  will  continue  to  arm  in  de¬ 
fense  of  their  respective  interests,  as 
they  are  conceived,  and  nothing  will 
avail  to  diminish  this  burden  save  some 
practical  guarantee  of  international  or¬ 
der.  We,  in  this  country,  can,  and 
should,  maintain  our  fortunate  freedom 
from  entanglements  with  interests  and 
policies  which  do  not  concern  us.  But 
there  is  no  national  isolation  in  the 
world  of  the  twentieth  century.” 
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honor  nnd  vital  interest,  each  na¬ 
tion  SHOULD  BE  GUARANTEED  AGAINST 
HAVING  ANY  SPECIFIC  RIGHT  INFRINGED. 
They  would  not  be  made  arbitrable, 
any  more  than  the  individual’s  right 
to  life  and  limb  is  made  arbitrable; 
they  would  be  mutually  guaranteed. 
All  other  matters  that  could  arise 
should  be  settled  by  the  infernatioual 
court.” 

Here  is  a  practicable  program.  Only 
by  defining  in  writing  the  particular 
rights  and  duties  of  the  several  states 
is  the  attainment  of  peace  and  justice 
practicable.  But  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  in  a  truly  reactionary  manner 
merely  states  that  its  nominees  if  elect¬ 
ed  will  work  for  the  establishment  of 
A  WORLD  COURT.  THAT  IS  ONE  WAY  OF 
REFUSING  TO  PLEDGE  TO  ORSF.RVE  THE  SOV¬ 
EREIGNITY  AND  THE  TERRITORIAL  INTEG¬ 
RITY  OF  EACH  OF  THE  OTHER  NATIONS  AND 
IT  IS  A  REFUSAL  TO  JOIN  IN  A  LEAGUE 
OR  FEDERATION  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE.  Then 
the  platform  renews  "allegiance  to  the 
Philippine  policy  inaugurated  by  Mc¬ 
Kinley’ — a  policy  of  conquest,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  as  to  Latin  America  "We 
favor  the  continuance  of  Republican 
policies” — a  policy  of  conquest. 

That  is  the  official  position  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  organization.  It  declares  for 
conquest  in  America  and  does  not 
pledge  to  do  anything  practicable  for 
world  peace,  the  resolution  committee 
having  refused  to  put  in  the  program 
for  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  a  League  or  Federation  to  Enforce 
Peace ;  whereas  the  existing  United 
States  Government  has  pledged  to  the 
nations  now  at  war  that  they  may 
count  on  us  to  join  "in  any  feasible  as¬ 
sociation  that  will  effectually”  prevent 
"every  disturbance  of  the  peace  that 
has  its  origin  in  aggression  or  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  rights  of  peoples  and  na¬ 
tions.”  and  to  this  end  a  conference  of 
Nations  is  provided  for. 

Thus  the  stupendous  issue  of  whether 
or  not  the  United  Stales  is  to  stand  for 


or  against  the  ciidiug  of  the  ll  ar  of 
Nations  on  the  basis  of  our  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  League  or  Federation  to  En¬ 
force  Peace  IS  UP  to  the  voters  of 
THIS  COUNTRY.  THE  CITIZENS  WHO  BE¬ 
LIEVE  IN  HONESTY  AS  BETWEEN  NATIONS 
ARE  STANDING  FOR  WORLD  PEACE;  WKFJIE- 
AS  THE  CITIZENS  WHO  BELIEVE  IN  CON¬ 
QUEST  ARE  IN  THERE  VERY  NATURES  OP¬ 
POSED  TO  AN  EFFECTIVE  PLEDGING  BY  THE 
HUGE  NATIONS  THAT  THEY  WILL  NOT 
SEIZE  THE  LESSER  NATIONS. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  voters 
of  this  nation  will  not  cast  their  votes 
for  conquest  and  the  continuance  of 
wars  if  they  know  it.  Therefore  for 
each  of  us  the  plain  duty  is  to  explain 
the  case  to  our  neighbors.  “Choose  yc 
this  day  whom  ye  will  serve." 

In  Europe  the  believers  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  World  Peace  are  look¬ 
ing  to  us  to  come  into  the  much-need¬ 
ed  organization  at  the  close  of  the 
present  war.  In  the  words  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  in  a 
speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  of  the  war: 

"Early  in  the  war  I  quoted  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  Mr.  Gladstone  used  in 
1870.  The  greatest  triumph  of  our 
time,’  he  said,  ‘will  be  the  enthrone¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  public  right  as 
the  governing  idea  of  European  poli¬ 
cies.’  Mr.  Gladstone  worked  all  his  • 
life  for  that  noble  purpose,  but  he  did 
not  live  to  see  its  attainment.  By  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  the  enthronement 
of  public  right  here  in  Europe  tvill 
pass  from  the  domain  of  ideals  and  of 
aspiration  into  that  of  concrete  re¬ 
alities. 

"What  does  public  right  mean?  he 
continued.  “I  will  tell  you  what  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  to  mean — an  equal  level  of 
opportunity  and  of  independence  as 
between  small  States  and  great  States ; 
as  between  weak  and  strong  safe¬ 
guards,  resting  upon  the  common  zinll 
of  Europe — and  i  iiopf.  NOT  OF 
EUROPE  ALONE— against  aggres¬ 
sion;  against  international  covet¬ 
ousness  AND  BAD  faith;  against  the 
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WANTON  Kl'-COURSE  IN  CASE  OF  DISPUTE 
TO  THE  USE  OF  FORCE  AND  THE  DISTURB¬ 
ANCE  OF  THE  peace;  AND,  FINALLY,  AS  A 

RESULT  OF  IT  ALL,  A  GREAT  PART¬ 
NERSHIP  OF  NATIONS.  FEDER¬ 
ATED  TOGETHER  in  the  joint 

PURSUIT  OF  A  FREER  AND  FULLER  LIFE 
FOR  THE  COUNTLESS  MILLIONS  WHO  BY 
THEIR  EFFORTS  AND  THEIR  SACRIFICES, 
GENERATION  AFTER  GENERATION,  MAIN¬ 
TAIN  PROGRESS  AND  ENRICH  THE  IN¬ 
HERITANCE  OF  HUMANITY.” 


Reader  do  you  agree  with  tliis  hope 
or  with  the  opposite  ideal,  the  ideal  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention? 

Mr.  Asquith’s  words  “I  hope  not  of 
Europe  alone”  show  that  he  and  the 
other  statesmen  who  are  in  the  dread¬ 
ful  catadsm  in  Europe  are  relying  up¬ 
on  our  promised  aid  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  Shall  we  vote  to  rescind 
that  promise?  God  forbid! 


Chapter  IX. 

OTHER  ISSUES  CONSIDERED. 


“But”  you  may  say,  “the  Democrats 
are  dead  wrong  on  the  tariff,  and  the 
proper  settlement  of  the  tariff  is  vital 
to  progress.” 

We  promptly  answer  that  the  facts 
show  that  tlie  existing  tariff  on  im¬ 
ports  wliile  it  serves  as  a  tariff  for 
revenue  at  the  same  time  supplies 
incidental  protection,  and  to  such  a 

DEGREE  THAT  IT  IS  PRECISELY  THE  KIND 
OF  A  TARIFF  CALLED  FOR  IN  THE  REPUBLI¬ 
CAN  PLATFORM  OF  i8c)6,  namely,  “op¬ 
posed  to  domestic  monopoly’ — a  tarifl 
on  imports  sufficiently  low  to  prevent 
domestic  monopoly,  a  Competitive  Ta¬ 
riff.  And  this  term,  a  competitive 
tariff,  is  one  of  the  favorite  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Democratic  tariff.  On 
most  things  this  tariff  was  purposely 
left  just  high  enough  to  measure  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad,  under  the  republi¬ 
can  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  THE  TARIFF 
WAS  TWO  OR  THREE  TIMES  ABOVE  THE 
DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

That  tariff  was  deliberately  made  a 
Monopoly  Tariff,  shutting  out  practic¬ 
ally  all  competition  from  abroad,  and 
then  from  the  shelter  of  this  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high-tariff  wall  a  host  of  le¬ 
gal  privileges  were  parcelled  out  by  the 
powerful  few  to  themselves,  thus  form¬ 
ing  the  private  monopolies  termed  the 
Trusts. 


Under  the  Democratic  Motional  Gov¬ 
ernment  these  trusts  are  either  dis¬ 
solved  or  they  are  on  the  road  to  dis¬ 
solution.  The  steps  have  been :  first, 
the  reconstruction  of  the  mechanism  of 
government  so  that  the  majority  in 
each  of  the  two  houses  came  into 
power,  and  then  the  two  houses  in 
conjunction  with  the  President  termi¬ 
nated  the  private  monopolies,  using 
both  the  power  of  legislation  and  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General’s  office. 
One  element  has  been  the  recasting  of 
the  tariff  law  reducing  the  rates  to 
where  the  system  is  a  competitive  tar¬ 
iff,  to  which  has  been  added  an  income  - 
tax  and  there  is  being  added  an  in¬ 
heritance  tax  and  a  tax  on  munitions 
profits. 

Forthcoming  Trade  War. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  place  our 
textile  industries  upon  a  seif-sustain- 
ing  basis  in  the  forthcoming  Trade 
War  that  is  to  follow  the  War  of  Na¬ 
tions,  the  Democratic  organisation  is 
levying  an  avowedly  protective  tariff 
for  the  upbuilding  of  manufacturies 
for  the  production  of  dye-stuffs. 
Totally  new  conditions  are  upon  us  and 
the  existing  Democratic  National 
Government  is  manfully  facing  them. 
Among  other'  things  the  Army  Re¬ 
organization  Act  provides  for  the  es- 


tablishment  of  tlie  Couticil  of  National 
Defense,  which  is  to  supervise  investi¬ 
gations  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
partments  as  to — 

“The  location  of  railroads  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  render  possible  ex¬ 
peditious  concentration  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  points  of  defense :  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  military,  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes  in  the  location  of 
extensive  highways  and  branch  lines  of 
railroads ;  the  utilization  of  waterways ; 
the  mobilization  of  military  and  naval 
resources  for  defense ;  the  increase  of 
domestic  production  of  articles  and  ma¬ 
terials  essential  to  the  support  of  ar¬ 
mies  and  of  the  people  during  an  in¬ 
terruption  of  foreign  commerce;  the 
development  of  sea-going  transporta¬ 
tion  ;  data  as  to  amounts,  location, 
method  and  means  of  production,  and 
availability  of  military  supplies ;  the 
giving  of  information  to  producers  and 
manufacturers  as  to  the  class  of  sup¬ 
plies  needed  by  the  military  and  other 
services  of  the  government,  the  re¬ 
quirements  relating  thereto,  and  the 
creation  of  relations  which  will  ren¬ 
der  possib!e*-in  time  of  need  the  im¬ 
mediate  concentration  and  utilization 
of  the  resources  of  the  nation.” 

A  protective  tariff  on  dye-stuffs  is 
part  of  the  necessary  preparedness  for 
the  forthcoming  Trade  War. 

Also  the  Democratic  Congress  has 
accepted  President  Wilson’s  plan  for 
a  Non-Partisan  Tariff  Commission. 

Tariff  Out  of  Politics. 

THUS  THE  tariff  ISSUE  HAS  BEEN 
TAKEN  OUT  OF  POLITICS.  BOTH  PARTIES 
ARE  NOW  PROTECTIONISTS.  Ouf  country 
has  developed  to  where  free  fertile 
lands  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  people  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  at  wages 
double  the  British  zvage,  and  treble  the 
Continental  zvage,*  which  necessi¬ 
tates  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF,  CALL  IT 
THAT  OR  A  COMPETITIVE  TARIFF.  Froill 

now  on  the  differences  in  the  cost  of 


production  at  home  and  abroad  are  to 
be  carefully  studied,  aiming  to  keep 
oiir  people  emptnyed.  OF  course  they 
SHOULD  WORK  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  THAT 
POSSESS  THE  LARGEST  POSSIBLE  DEGREE 
OP  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  WITH  A  VIEW 
TO  RAISING  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

Tlie  Republican  Government  gave  little 
heed  to  this  great  principle.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  studying  it. 

Republican  History  Compared,  1897- 
1913- 

In  a  broad  way  the  principal  defect 
in  the  Republican  National  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country  during  the  years 
1897  to  1913  was  that  on  its  legislative 
side,  and,  to  some  extent  on  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  side,  it  zvas  controlled  by 
the  Special  Interests,  the  result  being 
the  fleecing  of  the  people  through — 

A  monopoly  tariff ; 

A  currency  and  banking  system  con¬ 
trolled  by  private  interests,  including 
the  money  trust;  and 

A  swarm  of  private  monopolies  in 
transportation  and  industry — the  trusts, 
which  strangled  the  lesser  business 
firms. 

Also  there  was — 

An  absence  of  up-to-date  rural  cred¬ 
its,  including  a  shortage  of  funds  for 
moving  the  crops,  and  no  provision  for 
loans  to  agriculturalists  on  warehouse 
receipts  for  non-perishable  products ; 
And  an  absence  of  attack  on  the  usury 
that  was  being  practised  by  some  of 
the  national  banks. 

Alaska  was  in  the  hands  of  monopo¬ 
lists. 

Insisting  upon  ship  subsidies,  which 
the  people  had  succeeded  in  defeating, 

♦Bulletin  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor, 
March,  1911.  P-  S6i.  The  British 
Trade  Union  Congress  of  191b,  has 
declared  for  a  protective  tariff  on 
manufactures,  the  height  of  the  tar¬ 
iff  TO  BE  THE  difference  IN  THE  COST 
OF  PRODUCTION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
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were  without  a  merchant  marine  in 
foreign  trade,  and  without  the  needed 
auxiliary  fleet  for  the  navy;  also  there 
was  no  pretense  of  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  the  extortions  of  a  shipping 
trust. 

The  wage-earners  were  oppressed, 
child  labor  existed,  and  our  prisons 
were  places  where  cruelties  were  prac¬ 
tised. 

These  defects  in  the  Republican 
National  Governinent  are  being  rcnic- 
dii'd  by  the  Democratic  National  Gov- 
eniincnt.  In  the  main  its  efforts  have 
resulted  in  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  people’s  behalf,  based  on 
just  principles,  the  giant  money 
TRUST  HAS  BEEN  TERMINATED;  THE  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  TRUSTS  HAVE  BEEN  TERMIN¬ 
ATED— TWO  STUPENDOUS  ACHIEVEMENTS, 
RESTORING  TO  THE  BUSINESS  MEN  A 
COMPETITIVE  FIELD;  THE  FARMERS  HAVE 
BEEN  GIVEN  ACCESS  TO  LOANS  ON  A  PAR 
WITH  THE  BUSINESS  MEN;  THE  WAGE 
EARNERS  HAVE  HAD  RESTORED  TO  THEM 
THE  RIGHT  TO  ORGANIZE  FOR  SELF-DE¬ 
FENCE,  AND  HAVE  HAD  RESTORED  TO 
THEM  THE  RIGHT  TO  TRIAL  BY  JURY  IN 
CONTESTS  WITH  EMPLOYERS;  CHILD  LA¬ 
BOR  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  HAS  BEEN 
ABOLISHED;  WAGE  EARNERS  ARE  ABOUT 
TO  RECEIVE  COMPENSATION  FOR  THE  IN¬ 
JURIES  THEY  RECEIVE  WHILE  AT  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  WORK;  AND  NATIONAL  PRISON 
REFORM  ON  A  GENEROUS  SCALE  IS  TO  BE 
ONE  OF  THE  NEXT  STEPS. 

of  these  rescued  industrial 
groups — the  business  men  who  were 
not  monopolists,  the  farmers  and  the 
wage  carners~arc  receiving  the  far- 
reaching  benefits  which  the  country  is 
deriving  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  of  banking  and  currency,  and 
other  improved  methods.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  the  destructive  War  of 
Nations  started  in  T914  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  refused  to  accept  mari¬ 
time  risks,  the  Wilson  Administration 


promptly  established  Government  Ma¬ 
rine  Insurance,  which  has  yielded  large 
profits  in  addition  to  enabling  com¬ 
merce  to  Proceed.  Transportation  lines 
between  our  ports  and  those  of  South 
and  Central  America  became  necessary 
and  President  ll'ilson  at  once  proposed 
that  our  Government  buy  the  needed 
ships  and  restore  the  shipping  lines. 
That  zvas  the  only  possible  way  to  get 
them  in  the  near  future.  Nearly  all 
of  the  Republican  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  objected.  They  claimed  that 
the  Government  was  planning  to  enter 
a  field  wherein  nothing  but  private 
profits  should  be  permitted.  The  bill 
failed  temporarily,  but  another  bill  has 
become  lazv.  It  includes  as  did  the 
earlier  one  a  proznsion  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Government  Shipping 
Board  to  regulate  shipping  rales,  quite 
similar  to  the  regulation  of  railroad 
■rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  In  this  way  the  shipping 
trusts  are  to  be  terminated.  The  Re¬ 
publican  National  Government  in  no¬ 
wise  interfered  with  these  vicious 
trusts. 

So  effective  are  these  various  re¬ 
forms  that  the  Republican  platform  of 
this  year  has  not  one  word  against  the 
Federal  Reserve  system ;  nor  against 
the  strengthening  of  the  Anti-Trust 
law,  in  which  labor  and  capital  are 
again  placed  on  a  parity  in  the  right  to 
organize ;  nor  against  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  nor  against  the 
anti-monopoly  legislation  for  Alaska; 
nor  against  the  income  tax ;  nor  against 
government  regulation  of  shipping 
rates.  Also  there  is  wide-spread  pros¬ 
perity,  and  we  are  at  peace.  Child  la¬ 
bor  legislation  has  been  enacted;  and 
prison  reform  will  come  next. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  the 
existing  National  Government  repre¬ 
sents  the  people’s  interests,  honorably 
and  justly;  whereas  the  preceding 
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National  Govcrnnic-nt  with  tlic  Repub¬ 
lican  organization  in  power,  represent¬ 
ed  Big  Business — the  Special  Interests, 
thereby  fleecing  the  people.  Monopoly 
prices  existed  in  a  hundred  different 

fields.  NOW  AFTER  FOUR  YEARS  OF  THE 

Progressive  National  Government  its 

OPPONENT,  THE  REPUBLICAN  ORGANIZA¬ 


TION,  CONTROI.I.EH  HY  THE  SAME  MEN 
WHO  FORMERLY  USED  IT  TO  CAPTURE  THE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  ROB  THE  PEOPLE,  ARE 
AGAIN  ENDEAVORING  TO  GET  BACK  INTO 
POWER.  THAT  IS  THE  ISSUE  IN  THIS 

year’s  campaign. 

Stated  more  broadly  tlie  issues  are  as 
follows. 


PART  III. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 


Reviewing  as  a  whole  the  issues 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ters,  we  see  that  there  exist 
among  our  people  the  forces  of  Prog¬ 
ress  and  the  forces  of  Reaction.  The 
forces  of  progress  are  operating 
through  the  existing  National  Govern¬ 
ment  plus  the  Progressives  and  the 
Progressive  Republicans  in  Congress* 
removing  legal  privileges  at  home  and 
extending  a  brotherly  hand  abroad. 

*Progressives  and  Progressive  Repub¬ 
licans. 

The  votes  in  Congress  by  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  and  the  Progressive  Republi¬ 
cans  demonstrate  their  right  to  these 
names.  Senator'  Clapp,  of  Minnesota, 
is  among  these  patriots  and  he  has  been 
defeated  in  the  election  within  his 
party.  Senator  La  Follette  in  his 
magazine  says :  “The  reactionary  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Republican  party  were  in 
control  of  the  convention.  Supplied 
with  unlimited  funds  the  National 
Committee  can  perpetuate  its  control 
when  it  represents  but  a  small  minority 
of  the  voters.  Senator  La  Follette 
continues : 

“More  than  four  million  progressive 
Republican  voters  left  the  party  in 
1912.  They  were  earnest,  patriotic 
men  who  had  faith  in  Roosevelt  as  a 
leader.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Progressive  Republicans  who  had  no 
confidence  in  the  political  integrity  of 
Roosevelt  refused  to  abandon  the  parly 
and  follow  him  at  that  time.  Together 
with  those  who  joined  the  Third 
Party,  they  constitute  an  overwhelming 


Peace  treaties  have  been  entered  into 
with  such  nations  of  the  world  as 
would  accept  them.  Joinder  of  the 
American  Republics  for  self-defense 
and  for  the  interchange  of  trade  has 
been  brought  about  except  that  Mexico 
is  still  in  the  throes  of  civil  discord 
and  the  reactionary  element  both  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  intervention  and 
ownership  by  our  government. 

majority  of  the  total  membership  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  great  mass 
of  these  voters  are  men  of  deep  con¬ 
victions.  They  are  Republicans.  They 
arc  for  public  interest  and  against 
privilege  and  monopoly  control  of  gov¬ 
ernment." 

Senator  La  Follette  then  takes  up 
the  platform  of  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  and  says :  “The  first  essential 
of  an  honest  party  platform  is  a  clear 
declaration  of  principles ;  the  second 
that  its  pledges  in  support  of  principles 
by  legislative  enactment  and  adminis¬ 
trative  policy  shall  be  so  definite  and 
specific  that  it  will  not  admit  of  eva¬ 
sion.”  Pie  then  points  to  instances  of 
where  neither  of  these  principles  apply 
and  he  then  severely  condemns  its 
clear-cut  proposal  to  abolish  every 
State  j'ailway  commission  and  adds, 
“We  believe  the  people  of  every  state 
will  fight  this  proposition  to  the  last 
ditch.  It  will  be  easier  to  concentrate 
the  corporate  power  of  the  country  up¬ 
on  the  control  of  one  commission  locat¬ 
ed  in  Washington  than  upon  forty- 
eight  commissions  working  under  the 
eye  of  the  people  whom  they  serve.” 
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()l^l>t)scd  to  llic  rccicclioii  of  the  men 
who  constilulc  our  Progicssivc  Nat¬ 
ional  Government  are  the  forces  of 
REACTION,  AIMING  TO  RESTORE  THE  LEGAL 
PRIVILEGES  RECENTLY  WRUNG  FROM  THEM, 
ROTH  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  TllC  mCII 
wlio,  under  tlie  Taft  regime,  were  the 
Special  Interests  are  trying  to  creep 
back  into  power.  Call  their  names  and 
you  will  find  that  each  one  of  them  is 
a  Reactionary  Rcfiublican.  the  repub¬ 
lican  PLATFORM  GOES  SO  FAR  AS  TO 
ADMIT  THAT  NO  LONGER  ARE  THERE  ANY 
SPECIAL  INTERESTS  IN  EXISTENCE  NAT¬ 
IONALLY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  Tlic  word¬ 
ing  of  the  platform  is  that  tlie  ex¬ 
isting  National  Government  is  “per¬ 
secuting”  big  business;  while  as  to 
foreign  affairs  the  declaration  is, 
“We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  policy  inaugurated  by  McKinley”. 
And  it  pledges  further  that  if  restored 
to  power  next  November  it  will  con¬ 
quer  Mexico,  violate  its  sovereignty 
and  hold  the  Mexicans  as  subjects — 
political  slaves.  Therefore  the  Repub¬ 
lican  platform  refuses  to  declare  for 
Pan  Americanism,  as  that  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  application  of  brotherhood 
and  a  strict  observance  of  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics.  The 
wording  of  the  platform  is  “We  favor 
[towards  Latin  America]  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  Republican  policies”.  Thus 
the  ideals  of  Blaine,  Garfield  and  Har¬ 
rison  and  other  Progressive  Republi¬ 
cans  are  openly  spat  upon! 

Consistent  with  these  reactionary 
schemes  is  the  further  statement  that 
“for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  disputes”  we  “favor  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  world  court”,  well- 
knowing  that  this  of  itself  would  be 
ineffectual.  The  plan  for  a  world 
court  must  be  coupled  with  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  to  prevent  conquest 


and  enforce  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  international  disputes. 

Under  such  a  Republican  Program 
an  increase  of  military  and  navel  pre¬ 
paredness  if  placed  in  charge  of  a  Re¬ 
publican  Congress  would  be  used  for 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  RESTORED  SPEC¬ 
IAL  INTERESTS,  BOTH  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD.  IT  WOULD  BE  PREPAREDNESS 
Plus  Aggression,  both  at  home  and 

ABROAD. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  voters  of 
the  United  States  shall  next  Novem¬ 
ber  continue  in  office  the  men  who 
have  wrought  in  this  country  the  nat¬ 
ional  reforms  of  the  past  four  years, 
there  will  be  a  continuance  of  the 
Nfav  Freedom,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  men  who  are  conducting 
Big  Business  will  be  obliged  to  deal 
more  and  more  justly  with  the  public. 
The  needed  reforms  will  continue  to 
be  wrought  while  continuing  to  guard 
the  reforms  already  achieved.  Abroad 
there  will  be  a  continuance  of  fair 
dealing  and  cooperation,  tremendously 
profitable  to  all  of  our  legitimate  in¬ 
terests.  There  will  be  a  continuance 
of  the  New  Pan  Americanism,  added 
to  which  will  be  the  farther  develop¬ 
ments  now  under  way.*  The  sov- 

♦Forthcoming  Pan  American  Con¬ 
vention. 

At  the  time  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Conference,  De¬ 
cember,  191S,  the  Wilson  Administra¬ 
tion  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
proposed  to  the  other  independent  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
the  holding  of  a  Convention — mark 
you  a  convention,  not  a  Conference, 
at  which  representatives  of  each  of 
these  independent  governments  shall 
assemble  along  with  representatives  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  _  of 
mutually  agreeing  upon  the  following 
measures,  at  least : 

"Guaranteeing  to  each  other  abso¬ 
lutely,  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity. 

“In  the  second  place  and  as  a  neces- 
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cri’iu>ily  (if  Mexico  ti'ill  not  be  in¬ 
fringed  nor  a  foot  of  her  territory  he 
token,  BICCAUSE  A  STABLE  GOVERNMENT 
CAN,  IF  NECESSARY,  BE  INAUGURATED 

UNDER  Pan  American  auspices.**  Our 
prevention  of  bandit  raids  upon  the 
United  States  will  not,  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  National  Government,  result  in 
the  loss  of  Mexico’s  sovereignty.  Of 
transcendent  importance  will  he  the 
fact  that  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  nation  100,000,000  strong,  will 
actively  take  a  hand  in  helping  to  es¬ 
tablish  World  Peace. 

These  are  the  two  sides  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  campaign — the  Progressive  and 
the  Reactionary  sides.  The  existing 


sary  corollary  to  that,  guaranteeing 
the  agreement  to  settle  all  pending 
boundary  disputes  among  themselves, 
should  they  unhappily  arise,  by  patient 
and  impartial  investigation  and  settled 
by  arbitration. 

".-\nd  the  further  agreement  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  peace  of  the  Americas, 
that  no  stale  of  either  continent^  will 
permit  revolutionary  expeditions 
against  another  state  to  be  fitted  out 
on  its  territory;  and  that  they  will 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  munitions 
of  war  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
revolutionists  against  a  neighboring 
government.” 

These  are  the  words  of  President 
Wilson  in  an  address  at  the  closing 
banquet  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  and  he  added : 
"You  see  what  our  thought  is,  gentle¬ 
men,  not  only  the  international  peace 
of  America,  but  the  domestic  peace  of 
America.  If  American  states  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  ferment  there  will  be  a 
standing  threat  to  their  relations  with 
one  another.  It  is  just  as  much  to 
our  interest  to  assist  each  other  in  the 
orderly  processes  within  our  own 
borders  as  it  is  to  secure^  orderly  pro¬ 
cesses  in  our  controversies  with  one 
another. 

"These”  continued  Mr.  Wilson,  “are 
very  practical  suggestions  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 


PJational  Government  is  not  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  men  zoho  formerly 
were  the  Special  Interests,  therefore 
YOU,  MR.  AMERICAN  CITIZEN,  HAVE  A 
TRUE  GUIDE  FOR  DETERMINING  IN  WHICH 
OF  THE  TWO  OPPOSING  CAMPS  YOU  BE¬ 
LONG. 

Also  bear  this  great  fact  in  mind : 
Just  as  in  the  18th  century  the  new 
French  Republic  offered  to  assist 
Freedom  wherever  she  was  trying  to 
arise  (page  18,  above);  and  just  as 
Great  Britain  a  few  years  later  co¬ 
operated  with  us  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Representative  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Free  Press  (page  21, 
above) ;  so  now  in  the  20th  century. 


men,  and  I  for  my  part  believe  that 
they  are  going  to  lead  to  something 
that  America  has  prayed  for  for  many 
a  generation.  For  they  are  based,  in 
the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  strong 
states  are  concerned,  - upon  the  hand¬ 
some  principle  of  self-restraint  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  everybody. 
They  are  based  upon  the  principle  of 
absolute  political  equality  among  the 
states,  equality  of  right,  not  of  indulg¬ 
ence.  They  are  based,  in  short,  upon 
the  solid,  eternal  foundations  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity. 

“no  man  can  turn  AWAY  FROM 
THF.se  THINGS  WITHOUT  TURNING 
AWAY  FROM  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
THESE  ARE  THE  THINGS,  LADIES  AND 
GENTLEMEN,  FOR  WHICH  THE  WORLD  HAS 
HOPED  AND  WAITED  WITH  PRAVFUL 
HEART.  GOD  GRANT  THAT  IT  MAY  BE 
GRANTED  TO  LIFT  THIS  LIGHT  ON  HIGH 
FOR  THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  WORLD  !” 

The  delegates  from  Latin  America 
were  tremendously  pleased.  Two 
days  later,  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
delegates,  Minister  Cajderon,  of  Bo¬ 
livia,  described  President  Wilson’s 
policy  as  “a  great  doctrine,  which  ex¬ 
cludes  no  man,  threatens  no  country, 
but  is  the  culmination  of  that  great 
universal  yearning  for  freedom,  for 
peace,  for  justice  and  for  amity'.’’ 

Mr.  Voter  will  you  support  it  or 
will  you  vote  against  it? 

**  Page  22,  above. 
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THE^PROGRESSIVE  UNITED  STATES  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  IS  OFFERING  TO  ATI)  EVERY  NA¬ 
TION  IN  EUROPE,  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  THAT 
IS  STRIVING  TO  ESTABLISH  PERMANENT 
PEACE  AND  GRADUAL  DISARMAMENT,  ON 
THE  BASIS  OF  EQUAL  NATIONAL  RIGHTS  ! 

This  is  the  largest  and  grandest 
political  program  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed!  Will  you  joiti  it?  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  invitation  read  anew 
President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  address 
to  you  immediately  after  he  had  taken 
the  oath  of  office: 

“This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is 
a  day  of  dedication.  Here  muster  not 
the  forces  of  party  but  of  humanity. 
Men’s  hearts  wait  upon  us;  men’s  lives 
hang  in  the  balance;  men’s  hopes  call 
upon  us  to  say  what  we  will  do.  Who 
shall  live  up  to  the  great  trust?  Who 
dares  to  fail?  I  summon  all  honest 
men  to  my  side,  God  helping  me,  I 
zinll  not  fail  them  if  they  will  but 
counsel  and  sustain  me!” 

Reader  are  you  an  honest  citizen? 

In  the'  opposing  camp  are  Senators 
Penrose  and  Oliver,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Lodge  and  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts; 
Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire;  Wads¬ 
worth,  of  New  York;  McLean  and 
Brandegee,  of  Connecticut;  Lippitt 
and  Colt,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Smoot  and 
Sutherland,  of  Utah;  Clark  and  War¬ 
ren,  of  Wyoming;  Sherman,  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  Smith  and  Townsend,  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  Harding,  of  Ohio;  and  other 
Reactionists.  Under  a  Republican  re¬ 
gime  they  mill  again  become  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  In  the  House  there  is 


former  Speaker  Cannon  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Former  President  Taft  is  in 
the  party,  as  also  arc  nearly  all  of  the 
ones  who  voted  for  him  in  1912  and 
who  voted  against  Roosevelt  and  Wil¬ 
son.  Mr.  ex-Justice  Hughes  is  simply 
used  as  a  stalking-horse  for  these  Re¬ 
actionary  Republicans ;  and  a  stalking- 
horse  for  the  real  rulers  within  the 
Republican  party — the  men  of  vast 
wealth  who  during  the  16  years  of  Re¬ 
publican  misrule,  1897  to  1913,  owned 
Big  Business  and  supplied  the  im¬ 
mense  campaign  funds. 

In  the  light  of  this  comparison, 
choose  ye  this  day  for  whom  ye  zvill 
vote! 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  whole  wide  world  has  now 
entered  into  a  new  era  of  Progressiv- 
ism.  The  people  of  France  swung  into 
line  in  1899;  the  Russian  people  tem¬ 
porarily  did  so  in  1905  and  again  the 
Duma  is  in  line.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  achieved  Progressiveism  in 
1906;  the  people  of  Italy  in  1910;  the 
people  of  Spain  in  1910 ;  the  people  of 
Portugal  in  1910;  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  1910, 
igi2  and  1914:  and  so  have  the  people 
of  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  most  of 
the  Balkan  States.  Shall  we,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  deliberately 
vote  to  go  backward?  Heaven  forbid! 
The  issue,  however,  is  squarely  up  to 
us,  to  be  voted  on  next  November. 
True  Americanism  is  on  trial.  How 
will  you  vote?  .Are  a  real  Pro¬ 
gressive  or  a  make-believe? 


PART  IV. 

DETAILS  CONCERNING  THE  WORLD-PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 


There  are  two  main  groups  in 
the  World-Peace  movement 
the  Progressives  and  the  Make- 
Believes. 

On  one  side  are  the  national  govern¬ 
ments,  associations,  and  individuals 
that  are  proposing  that  the  nations  oI 
the  world,  or  as  many  of  them  as  will 
consent,  shall  place  in  writing  that 
they  mutually  stand  together  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  each  other: 

(i).  The  continuance  of  their  re¬ 
spective  sovereignties  and  territorial 
integrity,  which  includes  home  rule. 

(2).  That  the  seas  shall  be  free  to 
all  nations  on  equal  terms. 

(3).  That  the  world  has  a  right 
to  be  free  from  every  disturbance  of 
its  peace  that  has  its  origin  in  aggres¬ 
sion  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
peoples  and  nations.  And — 

(4).  That  all  issues  not  specifically 
agreed  to  shall  be  settled  peacefully. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  existing 
United  States  Government.  On  May 
27,  igi6,  President  Wilson  as  the  re¬ 
sponsible  head  of  the  United  States 
Government  offered  the  foregoing 
proposition  to  the  warring  countries 
of  the  world  as  a  basis  upon  which  to 
calculate  in  planning  for  World  Peace 
(page  43,  above).  This,  too,  is  the 
pledge  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  (page  44)  above)  and  the 
pledge  of  Congress  (page  44,  above)  ; 
and  'Congress  has  provided  for  the 
calling  of  a  conference  of  the  great 
Governments  of  the  world  to  frame 
the  needed  system  and  submit  it  to 
their  respective  Governments.  Two- 
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hundred  thousand  dollars  for  expenses 
liave  been  appropriated,  and  nine  of 
our  eminent  citizens  are  to  be  named 
by  the  President  to  represent  us.  Also 
the  letting  of  contracts  for  warships 
will  be  terminated  as  quickly  as  per¬ 
manent  peace  is  in  sight. 

In  opposition  are  the  reactionary  or¬ 
ganizations  and  individuals  through¬ 
out  the  world.  For  example.  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  and  his  colleagues  who  to¬ 
gether  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  inserted  the 
idea  that  certain  international  disputes 
shall  be  Non-Justiciable,  the  result 
being  that  nations  would  continue 
armed  to  the  teeth  (page  47  above), 
and  inasmuch  as  in  the  Taft  program 
no  agreement  is  to  be  made  to  respect 
national  sovereignty  and  territory  the 
result  would  be  that  after  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry  shall  have  reported, 
there  might  still  be  a  continuance  of 
the  right  of  Co7tqiiest  that  is  imbedded 
in  the  McKinley  Philippine  policy  and 
“consistently  carried  out  by  Roosevelt 
and  Taft";  and  there  would  be  room 
for  the  declared  Republican  policy  of 
conquest  in  Mexico  (page  9,  above)  } 
together  with  the  ineffectual  Republi¬ 
can  program  for  world  peace  (page 
46,  above).  Should  this  general  pro¬ 
gram  be  adopted  by  the  voters  in  this 
country  next  November  it  would  be 
far  worse  than  the  awful  War  of 
Nations,  bad  as  that  is,  because  that 
zvar  zvas  started  ainong  Monarchical 
countries;  whereas  next  November  the 
free  American  people  are  to  speak. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  likely- 
hood  of  an  adz'erse  z'crdict.  All  sorts 


of  explanations  and  personal  pledges 
will  be  put  forth  by  the  Republican 
nominees,  yet  standing  out  before  llie 
eyes  of  all  who  care  to  look  will  be 
the  Reactionary  Republican  Senators 
and  former  Speaker  Cannon  and  the 


rest  of  the  Old  Guard;  also  the  men 
who  are  directing  Big  Business,  and 
who,  previous  to  1913,  were  the  Spe¬ 
cial  interests.  Therefore  choose  yc  be¬ 
tween  (he  real  and  the  spurious  Pro¬ 
gressives! 


PART  V. 

ADDITIONAL  PROOF  OF  THE  SPURIOUSNESS  OF 
THE  PROGRESSIVISM  OF  THE  REPUB¬ 
LICAN  ORGANIZATION. 


An  element  of  genuine  Ameri¬ 
canism  is  a  desire  for  thorough¬ 
going  preparedness  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Pan  America.  In  this  respect  there  is 
the  following  additional  data  as  to  the 
comparative  attitude  of  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  organizations. 

The  existing  Democratic  National 
Government  is  rapidly  placing  under 
the  control  of  the  People’s  Govern¬ 
ment  the  functions  which  properly  be¬ 
long  to  it.  Therefore  in  establishing 
a  system  of  effectual  preparedness  in 
military  and  naval  affairs,  the  exist¬ 
ing  Government  has  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  the  immediate  building 
of  a  Government-owned  nitrate  plant 
— a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  ni¬ 
trogen  products  from  the  air  for  ex¬ 
plosives,  so  that  in  case  of  war  we 
shall  be  on  an  up-to-date  basis.  Water 
power  and  electricity  are  to  do  the 
work.  Germany  has  just  this  identical 
system.  As  long  as  war  is  absent 
from  our  shores  our  government  plant 
is  to  be  used  to  manufacture  nitrogen 
products  from  the  air  for  sale  to  ag¬ 
riculturists.  Only  through  Government 
action  can  this  character  of  prepared¬ 
ness  be  established. 

But  the  Republican  organization 
combatted  this  plan,  claiming  that  the 


domain  wherein  private  interests 
should  operate  and  reap  private  profit 
is,  being  trenched  upon.  Thus  private 
interests  were  declared  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  today  to  be  superior  to  Nat¬ 
ional  Preparedness.  These  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  thus  declared 
and  voted  are  the  ones  who  previous 
to  the  1912  election  so  legislated  and 
administered  the  law  that  the  people 
were  fleeced  by  Private  Monopolies, 
as  we  all  know.  The  leopard  has  not 
changed  its  spots. 

Another  instance.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  armor  plate  for  war  vessels 
requires  a  plant  that  is  used  solely 
for  this  purpose.  Furthermore,  the 
effectiveness  of  armor  plate  and  there¬ 
by  the  effectiveness  of  our  defense 
against  foreign  foes  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  quantity  of  nickel 
and  other  expensive  alloys  that  are 
placed  in  the  steel,  and  the  absence  of 
“blow  holes”  and  other  defects. 
Therefore  the  manufacture  of  armor 
plate  is  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
ill  which  the  Government  should  do  its 
own  compounding  of  the  ingredients 
and  casting.  To  have  it  manufactured 
under  contract  is  to  tempt  tremendous¬ 
ly  the  managers  of  the  private-profit 
establishment.  The  importance  of 
supplying  the  very  best  quality  of  ar- 
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mur  plalc  for  our  war  vessels  has 
caused  the  existing  Democratic  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  appropriate  $11,000,000  for 
the  erection  or  purchase  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment-Owned  Armor  Plate  Plant. 

Yet  this  plan  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  existing  Republican  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  ihey  claiming  that 
I'rh’alc  interests  should  continue  to 
manufacture  the  coinitry’s  armor  plalc. 
Here  again  they  attempted  to  subordi¬ 
nate  National  Preparedness  to  Private 
Profit. 

In  your  judgment,  Mr.  American 
Citiaen,  which  set  of  policies  do  you 
approve?  Which  is  the  better  for 
National  Preparedness?  Shall  our 
armor  plate  be  of 'the  very  best? 
Shall  we  be  prepared,  also,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  best  of  explosives  and 
in  sufficient  quantities? 

The  Republican  attitude  was  voiced 
in  the  “key-note”  speech  at  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention  by  Senator  Hard¬ 
ing,  of  Ohio,  temporary  and  perma¬ 
nent  chairmen,  who  said  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  Democratic  National  Govern¬ 
ment  “is  voting  millions  of  the  money 
in  the  public  treasury  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Federal  factories  to  destroy 
private  industry.” 

Not  alone  in  these  avenues  of  nat¬ 
ional  preparedness  is  the  existing  Na¬ 
tional  Government  protecting  the 
People.  Take  for  example  the  Federal 
Reserve  system.  Tt  regulates  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  money  and  credit  hy  means 
of  a  Government  Board:  zvhere- 
as  the  Republicans  of  our  day  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  regulation  should  be 
by  a  Bankers'  Board — private  interests. 
In  other  words,  that  the  bankers 
should  regulate  themselves.  This  is 
on  a  par  with  suggesting  that  the  milk¬ 
men  of  each  city  shall  regulate  them¬ 
selves. 

Of  even  greater  importance  in  the 
way  of  demonstrating  the  way  the 


public  interests  are  being  cared  for 
under  the  existing  National  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  fact  that  the  entire  earn¬ 
ings  from  such  of  the  legal  reserves  of 
the  National  Banks  as  are  placed  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  are  placed 
in  the  public  treasury  (sec.  7).  And 
checks  and  drafts  drawn  upon  deposit¬ 
ors  in  the  Federal  Reserve  system  of 
banks  arc  to  circulate  at  par,  the  de¬ 
positors  themselves  to  pay  the  small 
charge  to  be  named  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  (sec.  16).  The  bank¬ 
ers  objected  most  strenuously  to  these 
measures. 

.Another  illustration  which  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  people  are  in  power 
is  the  protection  of  the  public  by  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  to  do  for  our  ship¬ 
ping  interests  zvhat  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  does  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  in  connection 
zvith  common  carriers  on  land.  The 
Republican  National  Government  left 
the  public  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
a  Shipping  Trust.  A  combination  of 
the  shipping  interests  in  each  of  the 
channels  of  coast-wise  and  foreign 
trade  charged  the  shippers  just  what¬ 
ever  prices  they  thought  the  traffic 
would  bear.  This  is  shown  in  the 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  House  of  Representatives.  (In¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Shipping  Combina¬ 
tions,  vol.  4,  I9M-) 

The  Republicans  in  the  House  in  a 
minority  report  on  the  Shipping  Bill 
objected  to  giving  so  much  power  to 
the  Board,  saying  (page  5)  :  “It  is  an 
unsafe  policy,  and  an  unnecessary  one 
...  to  extend  the  regulatory  powers 
of  the  board  to  such  a  point  as  to 
prohibit  the  making  of  contracts  of 
such  a  nature  as  are  nozv  customary 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business”. 
That  is,  the  existing  private  monoply 
in  shipping  has  forced  the  shippers  to 


agree  to  whatever  il  cliooses  lo  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  Republican  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  would  not  eni- 
f>ower  the  regulatory  board  to  regu¬ 
late. 

These  several  illustrations  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  existing  Democratic 
National  Government  is  protecting  the 
public,  fairly  and  without  injustice  to 
Organized  Capital.  In  fact  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  by  express  provision 
protects  it,  and  the  'United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  is  the  final  arbiter.  For 
three  successive  elections  a  Democrat¬ 
ic  majority  in  the  House  has  been 
elected,  in  1910,  1912,  and  1914,  and 
the  issue  in  the  November  election 
is.  Shall  the  Democratic  or  the  Re¬ 
publican  program  prevail^  The  Re¬ 
publican  action  above  described  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  it  has  been  and  is  in 
the  interest  of  Big  Business  and 
against  the  People.  The  immense  vol¬ 
ume  of  money  which  Big  Business  ex¬ 
pends  in  politics  enables  it  to  control 
within  the  Republican  Organization — 
the  Republican  Organization  of  to-day. 
Its  Progressivism  is  spurious. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  Na¬ 
tional  Preparedness,  we  have  seen  that 
the  Republican  organization  in  Con¬ 
gress  actually  would  subordinate  the 
people’s  safety  to  the  narrow  selfish 
private  profits  of  Big  Business.  The 
way  it  came  about  that  a  plant  is  to 
be  established  to  produce  nitrogen 
from  the  air  for  high-class  explosives 
is  because  the  existing  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Government  is  controlled  by 
men  a  7iiajority  of  whom  are  not  be¬ 
holding  to  Big  Business  for  their 
election.  And  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  plan  for  a  Government  Ar¬ 
mor  Plant.  The  Post  Office  had  bet- 
-tcr  be  in  private  hands  than  that  the 
armor  plate  for  our  war  vessels  shall 
be  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  being 


less  than  first-class.  There  is  a  well- 
known  instance  of  where  armor  plates 
having  “blow  holes"  were  accepted. 

Added  to  the  fact  that  the  existing 
National  Government  stands  for  All 
of  the  People,  rather  than  the  Few 
who  own  Big  Business  and  who  would 
subordinate  National  Preparedness  to 
their  own  narrow,  selfish  private  pro¬ 
fits,  as  well  as  reestablish  private  mon¬ 
opolies,  are  the  following  additional 
facts: 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Third.  That  the  existing  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Government  is  a  co¬ 
partner  with  all  of  the  other  twenty 
American  Republics  in  a  program  for 
mutual  self-def-ense  as  against  any 
foreign  foe,  also  that  mutual  trade 
and  other  forms  of  helpfulness  shall 
be  developed  between  them ;  whereas 
the  Republican  program  is  the  exact 
opposite,  being  for  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  which,  if  voted  for  by  our 
people  next  November,  will  cause  all 
of  the  people  to  the  south  of  us  to 
view  us  as  would-be  murders  and  rob¬ 
bers  and  effectually  prevent  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  agreement  for  mutual 
self-defense  against  foreigners.  Just 
as  the  McKinley  policy  of  “benevo¬ 
lent  assimilation"  in  the  Philippines 
resulted  in  the  death  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  human  beings,  some  of 
them  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  so  the 
Reactionary  Republican  policy  of  to¬ 
day  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  would 
be  equally  wrong  and  terrible.  For¬ 
mer  President  Taft  has  stated  publicly 
that  while  he  was  yet  in  office  the  ex¬ 
perts  in  military  science  told  him 
that  the  conquest  of  Mexico  would  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  250,000  of  our 
fellow  citizens  in  the  field  with  death¬ 
dealing  instruments  for  four  years. 
And  what  for?  That  is  the  question 
tokich  Mr.  Taft  recently  asked,  what 

for?  AND  YET  THE  REPUBLICAN  PLAT- 


FORM  PLEDGES  FOR  IT.  And  ill  tile  Housc 
of  Representatives  a  leading  Republi¬ 
can  member,  former  Speaker  Cannon, 
declared,  “If  I  had  supreme  power  1 
would  go  into  Mexico”  (page  9.  above.) 

Fourth.  The  existing  Democratic 
National  Government  is  offering  to 
enter  an  association  of  nations  for 
the  express  purpose  of  reaching  a 
world-wide  agreement  to  terminate 
conquest  and  all  other  forms  of  sel¬ 
fish  aggression,  and  has  provided  for 
the  calling  of  an  Internationa!  Con¬ 
ference,  whereas  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganization  has  refused  to  pledge  for 
such  a  program,  promising  only  that 
if  it  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Government  it  will  offer  to 
help  establish  a  World  Court,  thereby 
continuing  to  be  a  position  to  go  on 
with  the  proposed  conquest  in  Mexico, 
the  proposed  continuance  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Philippines,  and  wherever 
else  Big  Business  shall  choose  to  rob 
and  kilt,  using  the  soldier  boys  of  this 
country  as  their  instruments,  all  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes!  and  this  is 

TERMED  TRUE  AMERICANISM/ 


Thus  there  are  four  separate  lines 
of  spurious  progressivism  that  are  be¬ 
ing  advocated  by  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganization,  which  includes  Senators 
Penrose.  Gallinger,  and  the  rest  of 
those  who  in  1910  and  1912  were  the 
“standpatters”.  First  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  American  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  Mexico  they  propose  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Mexicans:  second,  under 
the  pica  that  world  peace  is  aimed  at 
there  is  a  declaration  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  World  Court,  well-knowing 
that  this  would  in  nowise  interfere 
with  plans  for  foreign  conquest;  third, 
under  the  plea  that  private  profits  are 
being  unduly  interfered  with,  real  pre¬ 
paredness  for  the  American  people  is 
being  opposed  by  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganization  ;  and,  fourth,  under  the  plea 
of  protecting  private  profits  the  Re¬ 
publican  organization  is  planning  for 
the  restoration  of  private  monopolies 
in  industry.  Opposed  to  this  Repub¬ 
lican  program  is  the  existing  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Government  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  is  actually  representing  the 
people.  It  really  is  progressive. 


PART  VI. 

PROGRESSIVISM  COOPERATES  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD  AND  SO  DOES  REACTIONISM. 


TO  understand  what  is  actually  tak¬ 
ing  place  we  should  recognize 
that  Progressivism  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  throughout  the  entire  world ;  and 
so,  also,  is  Reactionism. 

These  two  principles  are  clearly 
shown  in  history.  We  have  seen  that 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Republic  it  fearlessly  pro¬ 
claimed  to  all  people  that  it  would  aid 
all  who  should  strive  for  Freedom 


(page  18,  above).  Later,  when  the 
French  Republic  had  been  destroyed 
and  the  ambition-mad  Napoleon  had 
been  captured  and  deported,  the  Abso¬ 
lute  Monarchies — Austria,  Prussia  and 
Russia — cooperated,  going  so  far  as  to 
secretly  agree  to  destroy  Representa¬ 
tive  Government  and  the  Free  Press 
(page  20,  above).  This  proposed  at¬ 
tack  wa.s  successfully  met  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two  principal  powers 
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aimed  at,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  (page  21,  above). 

Today,  1916,  after  two  years  of  the 
awful  War  of  Nations  the  existing 
Democratic  National  Government  here 
in  the  United  States  is  offering  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  join  in  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  nations  having  for  its  object 
the  prevention  of  selfish  aggression. 
Thus  the  United  Slates’  program  is  to 
join  zihth  the  Progressive  forces 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
the  establishment  of  public  right — Per¬ 
manent  peace  based  on  justice. 

Opposed  to  this  program  here  iri  the 
United  States  is  the  present-day  Re¬ 
publican  organization,  the  lineal  des¬ 
cendant  of  that  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion  which  Blaine  condemned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  refusal  to  hold  an 
American  Peace  Conference  (pages 
26-32),  a.s  to  have  done  so  and  to  have 
approved  its  recommendation  against 
conquest  would  have  tied  this  coun¬ 
try's  hands  against  such  action.  The 
recent  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  was  controlled  by  the  present-day 
Reactionist  Republican  Senators,  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  directors  of  Big  Busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  not  in  favor  of  per¬ 
mitting  our  National  Government  to 
tie  this  country's  hands  against  con¬ 
quest — conquest  in  Mexico  and  else¬ 
where.  If  such  a  policy  of  non-con¬ 
quest  were  permitted  there  then  would 
be  no  possibility  of  keeping  our  people’s 
attention  on  foreign  affairs  and  there¬ 
by  permit  the  reestablishment  of  ma¬ 
chine  rule  at  home  and  its  domestic 
aggression — excessive  profits. 

Thus  the  Republican  organization  of 
today  is  reactionary,  operating  for  the 
same  unholy  ends  as  are  the  other  re¬ 
actionist  organizations  throughout  the 
world.  Opposing  it  is  the  Democratic 
organization  that  is  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Progressive  Governments  of 
both  hemispheres  for  the  establish¬ 


ment  of  the  United  States  of  the 
World.  The  Republican  platform 
pledges  merely  for  a  World  Court, 
which  would  leave  each  nation  free  to 
go  buccaneering.  It  would  leave  our 
Government  free  to  enter  upon  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  the  next  evil  step 
which  Reaction  is  endeavoring  to  take. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  Senators  Penrose,  Lodge, 
and  others,  as  distinguished  from  the 
existing  Democratic  program.  It  is  a 
vital  distinction. 

In  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Democratic  National  leader  at  the  New 
York  Press  Club  banquet,  June  30th, 
J016,  when  war  with  Mexico  seemed 
imminent; 

President  Wilson’s  Aititude. 

“Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Friends.  I 
realize  that  I  have  done  a  very  impu¬ 
dent  thing.  I  have  come  to  address 
this  thoughtful  company  of  men  with¬ 
out  any  preparation  whatever  .  .  . 
Gentlemen,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  responsibilities 
which  have  been  so  frequently  referred 
to  tonight,  and  that  preoccupation  has 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  forecast 
even  what  you  would  like  to  hear  me 
talk  about. 

“There  is  something  very  oddly  con¬ 
tradictory  about  the  effect  you  have 
upon  me.  You  are  sometimes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  your  photographic  enterprises, 
very  brutal  to  me ;  and  you  sometimes 
invade  my  privacy,  even  to  the  extent 
of  formulating  my  judgments  before 
they  are  formed,  and  yet  1  am  tempted 
when  I  stand  face  to  face  with  you 
to  take  off  all  guard  and  merely  ex¬ 
pose  myself  to  you  as  the  fallible  hu¬ 
man  being  that  I  am. 

“Mr.  Colby  said  that  there  are  some 
things  which  it  is  really  useless  to  de¬ 
bate,  because  they  go  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Of  course  it  is  our  duty  to 
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prepare  this  nation  to  take  care  of 
its  honor  and  its  institutions.  Why 
debate  any  part  of  that  except  the  de¬ 
tails — except  the  plan  itself,  which  is 
always  debatable? 

“Of  course  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  which  it  will  never  over¬ 
look,  to  defend  the  territory  and  people 
of  this  country.  It  goes  without  say- 
ii)g  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Adniinis- 
tMtion  to  have  constantly  in  mind  with 
the  utmost  sensitiveness  every  point 
of  national  honor. 

“But,  gentlemen,  after  you  have  said 
and  accepted  these  obvious  things,  your 
program  of  action  is  still  to  be  formed. 
When  will  you  act  and  how  will  you 
act? 

The  easiest  thing  is  to  strike.  The 
brutal  thing  is  the  impulsive  thing. 
No  man  has  to  think  before  he  takes 
an  aggressive  action.  But  before  a 
man  really  conserves  the  honor  by 
realizing  the  ideals  of  the  nation,  he 
has  to  think  exactly  what  he  will  do, 
and  how  he  will  do  it. 

“Do  you  think  the  glory  of  America 
would  be  enhanced  by  a  war  of  con¬ 
quest  in  Mexico?  [Cries  of  No,  No,] 
Do  you  think  that  any  act  of  violence 
by  a  powerful  nation  like  ours  against 
a  weak  and  distracted  neighbor  would 
reflect  distinction  upon  the  annals  of 
the  United  States?  [No,  No.] 

“Do  you  think  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
carry  self-defense  to  a  point  of  dicta¬ 
tion  into  the  affairs  of  another  people? 
The  ideals  of  America  are  written 
plainly  upon  every  page  of  American 
history. 

“And  I  want  you  to  know  how  fully 
I  realize  whose  servant  I  am.  I  do  not 
own  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  even  for  the  time  being.  1 
have  no  right  in  the  use  of  it  to  ex¬ 
press  my  own  passions.  I  have  no 
right  to  express  my  own  ambitions  for 
the  development  of  America  if  those 
ambitions  are  not  coincident  with  the 
ambitions  of  the  nation  itself. 

“and  I  HAVE  CONSTANTLY  TO  REMIND 
MYSELF  THAT  I  AM  NOT  THE  SERVANT 
OF  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  ENHANCE  THE 
VALUE  OF  THEIR  MEXICAN  INVESTMENTS 
—THAT  I  AM  THE  SERVANT  OF  THE  RANK 
AND  FILE  OF  TEE  PEOPLE  OF  TEE  UNITED 
STATES. 


“I  get  a  great  many  letters,  my  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  from  important  and  in¬ 
fluential  men  in  thi.s  country,  but  I 
also  get  a  great  many  letters  from  un¬ 
known  men,  from  humble  women, 
from  people  whose  names  have  never 
been  heard  and  never  will  be  recorded, 
and  there  is  but  one  prayer  in  all 
these  letters:  'Mr.  President,  do  not 
allow  anybody  to  persuade  you  that 
the  people  of  this  country  want  war 
with  anybody.’ 

“I  got  off  a  train  yesterday  and  as 
I  was  bidding  good-by  to  the  engineer, 
he  said  in  an  undertone,  ‘Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  keep  out  of  Mexico.'  And  if  one 
man  has  said  that  to  me,  a  thousand 
have  said  it  to  me  as  I  have  moved 
about  the  country. 

“If  I  have  opportunity  to  engage 
them  further  in  conversation,  they  say, 
‘Of  course,  we  know  that  you  cannot 
govern  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
altogether,  and  it  may  be  necessary,  but 
for  God’s  sake,  do  not  do  it  unless  it 
is  necessary.’ 

AM  FOR  THE  TIME  BEING  THE 
SPOKESMAN  OF  SUCH  PEOPLE,  GENTLE¬ 
MEN.” 

“So,  gentlemen,  1  have  not  come  here 
tonight  to  do  anything,  but  to  remind 
you  that  you  do  not  constitute  the 
United  States ;  that  I  do  not  constitute 
the  United  States;  that  it  is  something 
bigger  and  greater  and  finer  than  any 
of  us.  THAT  IT  WAS  BORN  IN  AN  IDEAL, 
AND  THAT  ONLY  BY  PURSUING  AN  IDEAL 
IN  THE  FACE  OF  EVERY  ADVERSE  CIR¬ 
CUMSTANCE  WILL  IT  CONTINUE  TO  DE¬ 
SERVE  THE  BELOVED  NAME  WHICH  WE 
LOVE,  AND  FOR  WHICH  WE  ARE  BEADY 
TO  DIE  THE  NAME  AMERICA  !” 

In  this  spirit  President  Wilson 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  de 
facto  Mexican  Government  for  a  con¬ 
ference  looking  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  troops  from  Mexico, 
thus  respecting  Mexican  sovereignty. 

While  he  was  doing  this,  many  of 
the  Republican  partisans  attempted  to 
show  that  he  is  wrong,  but  as  they 
were  arguing  for  the  conquest  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  they  were  not  supported  by  public 
opinion. 
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PART  VII. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEES. 


WHEN  the  Republican  nominees 
for  the  National  House  and 
Senate  shall  have  been  nomi¬ 
nated  they  will  have'found  that  inas¬ 
much  as  the  party  platform  is 
immoral  in  its  foreign  policies  they 
must  try  and  save  themselves  by 
making  personal  declarations,  as  their 
national  leader  is  doing.  During  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  of  his  campaign 
Mr.  Hughes  repudiated  his  party’s 
program  for  conquest  in  Mexico*; 
softened  the  statement  concerning  the 
Philippines*  ;  stated  that  towards  Latin 
America  "We  desire  to  encourage  the 
most  friendly  relations”;  flatly  repu¬ 
diated  the  idea  that  a  world  court  is  a 
sufficient  remedy  against  wart;  and  re¬ 
pudiated  his  party's  refusal  to  declare 
for  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  for  Woman 
Suffrage.tt  This  in  the  face  of  his 
solemnly  plighted  word  to  the  Repub¬ 

*  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  speech  bf  ac¬ 
ceptance  said:  "The  nation  has  no 
policy  of  aggression  towards  Mexico. 
We  have  no  desire  for  any  part  of  her 
territory.” 

t  Mr.  Hughes’  words  are  "We  have 
assumed  international  obligations  to¬ 
ward  the  Philippines  which  we  should 
not  permit  ourselves  to  evade.” 
(Speech  of  Acceptance.) 

See  page  46,  above. 
tJThe  next  morning  after  Mr. 
Hughes  delivered  his  speech  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  he  sent  a  telegram  to  a  United 
States  Mormon  Senator  of  Utah,  say¬ 
ing:  “Your  telegram  has  been  received. 
In  my  answer  to  the  notification  I  did 
not  refer  to  the  proposed  Federal 
amendment  relating  to  Woman’s  Suf¬ 
frage,  as  this  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  platform.  I  have  no  objection, 
however,  to  stating  my  personal  views,” 
and  he  proceeded  to  pledge  to  support 
(he  i)roposed  constitution  amendment, 


lican  Notification  Committee:  "I  in¬ 
dorse  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
Convention.”  Where  is  the  honesty  in 
that? 

That  is  the  way  the  Republican 
Presidential  nominee  is  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  immoral  platform  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention. 
And  the  Republican  uoniinces  for  the 
House  and  Senate  in  order  to  improve 
their  chances  vAll  do  (he  same  thing, 
framing  their  own  platforms.  They 
must  claim  to  be  progressive  or  be  de¬ 
feated  at  the  start.  To-day  a  vast 
majority  of  the  voters  have  learned 
that  their  self  interest  requires  certain 
kinds  of  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion.  War  is  especially  terrible. 

The  answer  to  these  Republican 
nominees  who  are  repudiating  the  plat¬ 
form  of  their  National  Convention  is 
that  they  are  trying  to  trick  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Party  Government  exists, 
and  in  order  that  legislation  may  be 
enacted  in  national  affairs  in  this  coun¬ 
try-legislation  progressive  in  its  na¬ 
ture — all  three  sections  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power ;  that  is,  the  House,  the 
Senate  and  the  White  House,  must  be 
dominated  by  progressive  thought. 
Should  an  occasional  Republican  be 
elected  to  the  House  and  the  Setiatc 
from  what  are  now  Democratic  states 
or  districts  it  would  defeat  that 

SELF-SAME  NUMBER  OF  DEMOCRATS  AND 
THEREBY  MIGHT  RESULT  IN  THE  LOSS  OF 
A  DEMOCRATIC  MAJORITY  IN  THE  HOUSE 
AND  THE  SENATE.  The  trick,  therefore, 
which  the  Republican  nominees  are  try¬ 
ing  to  perpetrate  is  to  induce  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  elect  them  on  their  personal  plat¬ 
forms  concerning  foreign  policies, 
hoping  thereby  to  sectire  a  Republican 
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jiinjorily  vi  the  House  a)id  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  as  well  as  the  Presidency,  where¬ 
upon  THE  REPUBLICANS  WOULD  OROAN- 
IZE  THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  SENATE,  AND 
REACTION  WOULD  BE  FIRMLY  IN  THE  SAD¬ 
DLE;  that  is,  the  forty  or  fifty  Repub¬ 
licans  who  would  have  crept  in  by 
means  of  their  personal  platforms 
would  go  ahead  and  help  the  Republi¬ 
can  organization  take  conlrot  of  Con¬ 
gress,  whereupon  these  so-called  pro¬ 
gressives  would  be  unable  to  control 
the  Republican  caucuses,  and  they 
zvould  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
Democrats.  That  is  the  trick.  A 
pledge  to  cooperate  with  the  Demo¬ 
crats  would  not  be  carried  out — excus¬ 
es  of  various  kinds  would  be  raised. 
Such  is  party  politics. 

"But,”  chimes  in  the  Republican 
nominees  who  are  better  than  their 
party,  “we  stand  for  protection  to 
American  industries,  whereas  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  do  not!” 

Wrong  again,  as  we  have  pointed 
out.  The  Democratic  position  as 
shown  by  its  deeds  and  by  the  pledges 
in  its  platform  is  for  a  Competitive 
Tariff,  which  means  a  Protective 
Tariff,  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  the  Democrats  are  adding  to  the 
number  of  protected  industries  by  levy¬ 
ing  a  protective  tariff  on  dyestuffs,  so 
as  to  make  our  textile  industry  self- 
sustaining  in  the  coming  trade  war. 
.^nd  the  Democrats  are  enacting  an 
anti-dumping  •provision  so  that  our 
home  industries  shall  not  be  under¬ 
sold  temporarily  so  as  to  kill  them  off, 
after  which  the  prices  would  be  put 
up.  Also  the  Democratic  Government 
has  placed  in  operation  an  improved 
system  for  developing  our  foreign 
trade,  which  includes  an  industrial  rep¬ 
resentative  at  some  of  our  principal 
embassies,  and  this  system  is  being  ex¬ 
tended.  Along  with  this  there  is  being 


established  a  much  -  needed  Non  -  Par¬ 
tisan  Tariff  Commission. 

The  alternative  to  this  general  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  Republican  program  of  in¬ 
stalling  a  high  monopoly  tariff,  from 
the  shelter  of  which  private  monopolies 
would  be  developed.  That  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  people  in  igi2  and  it  is 
too  soon  to  expect  that  they  will  have 
forgotten  it. 

No,  there  is  no  possible  plea  that 
should  be  accepted  for  the  election  of 
Republican  nominees.  A  citizen  who 
is  in  his  right  mind  will  vote  for  the 
continuance  in  power  of  the  party  or¬ 
ganization  that  stands  for  brotherhood, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Re¬ 
publican  organization  stands  for  con¬ 
quest  abroad  and  conquest  af  home — 
the  rule  of  the  Special  Interests,  a  pos¬ 
itively  immoral  scheme. 

The  real  self-interest  of  the  German- 
.^me^icans  and  of  all  other  citizens  is 
for  the  brotherhood  plan— the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  the  World, 
to  which  the  existing  Democratic  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  committed  and  which  has 
provided  for  the  calling  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  Conference  of  Nations.  That  is 
the  road  to  permanent  peace  and  ulti¬ 
mate  disarmament  on  the  basis  of 
equal  national  rights.  Who  in  his  right 
mind  can  vote  against  it?  The  Repub¬ 
lican  leaders,  however,  are  staking  their 
hope  of  success  upon  capturing  the 
German-American  Democrats,  and  cap¬ 
turing  some  of  the  Pro-Allies  among 
the  Progressi7’es,  and  of  holding  most 
of  their  ozvn  members  who  are  Pro- 
Ally.  Surely  no  Pro-Ally  will  use  his 
vote  to  help  place  them  in  power  I  A 
new  political  alignment  is  being  made 
along  world-wide  lines.  Reader  we 
invite  you  to  a  careful  self-examin¬ 
ation  of  yourself  in  the  tight  of 
the  above  described  facts.  In  the 
words  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  “The 
times  are  too  serious  to  talk  or  think 


ill  terms  of  Republicanism  or  Democ¬ 
racy.  Real  Americans  must  drop  par¬ 
ties  and  get  down  to  big  fundamental 
principles.” 

What  Will  YOU  Do? 

If  you  believe  that  the  facts  stated 
in  this  volume  are  such  that  they 
should  become  generally  known,  you 
are  invited  to  purchase  copies  of  this 
booklet  at  the  following  low  prices ; 


I  copy .  S  cents. 

6  copies  by  mail  to 

separate  addresses _ 25  cents. 

7  copies  by  mail  to  one 

address  . 25  cents. 

33  or  more  copies  by . 
mail  to  one  address..  3  cents  each, 
to  separate  addresses.  3l4  cents. 
We  will  gladly  acl  as  your  agent  in 


placing  copies  with  Republicans  and 
Progressives  in  close  districts.  We 
have  access  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  such  names.  Copies  placed  in  their 
hands  will  make  votes  for  President 
Wilson  and  for  Democratic  nominees 
for  the  House  and  the  Senate — nomi¬ 
nees  who  are  pledged  for  Prepared¬ 
ness  Plus;  and  you  will  help  to  de¬ 
feat  the  nominees  whose  party  plat¬ 
form  is  Preparedness  and  Aggression. 
In  this  way  we  offer  to  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  swing  the  American 


election — help  re-elect  President  Wil¬ 
son  and  help  to  control  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
you.  While  the  people  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  Canada 
are  offering  up  their  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  for  Freedom — Freedofn  for  the 
whole  tvorld — surely  you  will  help  to 
zifin  the  American  election!  One  way 
is  to  order  a  dollar’s  worth  of  these 
pamphlets  and  distribute  them  to  pos¬ 
sible  contributors.  We  will  mail  them 
for  you  if  you  so  desire  and  can 
write  on  each  copy,  Compliments  of 
(your  name). 

In  this  world  crisis  for  Progress — 
the  defeat  of  Reaction — such  of  the 
American  citizens  as  refuse  to  help, 
deserve  not  happiness  and  prosperity 
for  themselves  and  under  a  just  God, 

WILL  NOT  ACHIEVE  IT.' 

Yours  for  Permanent  Peace  and 
Ultimate  Disarmament, 

LEAGUE  FOR  WORLD  PEACE, 
280  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  N,  Y. 

Please  write  to  the  League  stating 
your  idea  as  to  the  comparative  value 
of  this  presentation  of  the  issues,  as 

THIS  CO?y  IS  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION  AND 
THE  PUBLISHER  IS  DESIROUS  OF  LEARN¬ 
ING  ITS  TRUE  WORTH, 


't’ 


LOAN  THIS  BOOKLET  TO  YOUR  NEIGHBOR- 
KEEP  IT  AT  WORK. 


Lista  Completa 

DE 

PUBLICACIONES  ESPA^OLAS 

SOCIEDAD  AMERICANA 
DE  TRATADOS 

PUBLICISTAS  Y  LIBREROS 

PARK  AVENUE  AND  FORTIETH  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


Este  cat^logo  lleva  consigo  un  saludo  carinoso,  tanto 
para  nuestros  antiguos  clientes  como  para  los 
nuevos.  Haganlo  tan  familiar,  como  les 
sea  posible,  a  sus  amigos  y  de  esa  ma- 
nera  hacer  aumentar  su  circulacidn. 


Contenido 


Ayuda  para  el  Estudio  de  la 


Biblia  y  Libros  de  Texto..  i 

'Himnarios  .  4 

Historias  de  la  Biblia .  5 

Nnevos  Testamentos .  6 

Ensenanza  y  Exposicion. . .  6 

Libros  de  Devocion .  7 


Libros  Evangelicos  .  8 

Ficcion  .  g 

Rollos  para  la  Pared .  lo 

Libros  a  la  Rustica .  1 1 

Tarjetas  Biblicas  . .  12 

Certificaciones  Espanolas  . .  14 

Tratados  Espanoles  . . .  14 

Libro  para  Regalo .  16 


PARA  EL  CONOCIMIENTO  DE  NUESTROS  CLIENTES. 

No  dejen  de  seguir  estas  direcciones  con  cada  orden,  no  importando 
cuSntas  veces  se  mande  una  orden. 

1.  Escriba  legiblemente  y  haga  su  pedido  claro,  usando  las  menos 
palabras  posibles. 

2.  Escriba  claramente  su  nombre  y  direccion  al  hacer  el  pedido, 
no  olvidando  la  ciudad,  estado  y  pais.  Cuantas  veces  tenga  ocasion 
de  referirse  al  pedido,  repita  su  nombre  y  direccion  y  de  datos  de  que 
el  pedido  a  que  Ud.  se  refiere  habra  sido  hecho.  Dejar  de  hacer  esto, 
nos  obliga  a  esperar  hasta  que  Ud.  vuelva  a  escribir. 

3.  Se  espera  que  el  dinero  acompahe  al  pedido.  Mande  siempre 
suficiente  para  cubrir  su  pedido,  y  especifique  en  su  carta  la  cantidad 
que  haya  enviado. 

4.  Efectos  enviados  como  especificamente  pedidos,  no  pueden  ser 
devueltos.  Cnalquier  reclame  debido  a  error,  debe  hacerse  inmediata- 
meiite  al  recibo  de  los  efectos. 

5.  A  menos  que  direcciones  para  el  despacho  scan  dadas  por  el 
comprador,  nosotros  despacharemos  a  la  direccion  dada  en  su  pedido, 
como  nos  parezea  en  miestra  estimacion  inejor  y  mas  barato.  Si  los 
efectos  han  sido  enviados  por  correo,  nuestra  responsabilidad  termina 
cuando  su  pedido  haya  sido  propiamente  llenado  y  entregado  en  la 
oficina  de  correos,  llevando  la  direccion  que  nos  haya  dado. 

6.  El  dinero  debe  siempre  ser  enviado  por  giro  postal,  giro  por 
expreso  o  letra  de  cambio  y  hecho  pagadero  en  oro  americano  en 
Nueva  York.  E.  U.  A.,  a  la 

SOCIEDAD  AMERICANA  DE  TRATADOS. 

Park  Avenue  and  Fortieth  Street,  New  Vork,  U.  S.  A. 


AYUDA  PARA  EL  ESTUDIO 
DE  LA  BIBLIA 
Y  LSBROS  DE  TEXTO. 

DttCCIONARlO  DE  LA  SANTA  BIBLIA. 

P©r  el  Rev.  W.  W.  Rand. 

Tamafio,  8^  pulgadas  por  6)4  pulgadas,  por 
pulgada  de  grueso.  768  paginas.  339  ilustra- 
ciones.  7  niapas  en  colores.  Empastado  en  tela 
listada  de  excelente  y  durable  calidad. 

No  sabemos  de  un  Diccionario  de  la  Biblia 
mejor  y  mas  comprensible  que  este.  Esta  im- 
preso  en  papel  bianco,  limpio,  con  tipo  negro,  fa- 
cilitando  asi  su  lectura.  Exactamente  lo  que  ne- 
cesitan  todos  aquellos  que  estan  estudiando  la 
Biblia.  Manual,  complete,  compacto. 

Precio,  solaimente  $2.00  (oro  americano). 


COMPLETA  CONCORDANCIA  DE  LAS  SANTAS  ESCRITURAS. 


Por  William  Sloan,  M.  A., 
Mislonero  Evang^lico  en  Mexico. 

Empastado  en  tela  de  lino  grueso,  1,015  pagi¬ 
nas,  3  columnas  en  pagina.  Tamano,  9^  por  7 
pulgadas,  por  pulgadas  de  grueso.  Como  el 
nombre  lo  indica,  este  es  un  compendio  de  refe- 
rencias  de  la  Biblia.  Todas  laspalabrasimportan- 
tes  de  la  Biblia,  con  sus  contextos  estan  alfabeti- 
camente  arregladas,  asi  que  refiriendose  a  cual- 
quier  palabra  deseada,  todos  los  lugares  en  que 
esta  ocurre  son  dados.  Impreso  en  tipo  claro,  en 
papel  delgado,  hace  un  volumen  maestro,  en  el 
cual  se  deleitaran  todos  los  estudiantes  de  las 
Escrituras.  Una  verdadera  Have  para  la  Biblia. 
Uno  de  nuestros  productos  escogidos. 

Precio,  $6.00  (or©  americano). 


EL  MANUAL  BIBLICO  DE  LAS  PERSONAS,  LUGARES  Y  MATERIAS 
QUE  SE  MENCIONAN  EN  LAS  SAGRADAS  ESCRITURAS. 

Obra  tradticida  por  el  Rev,  Carlos  Bransby,  A.  M, 

246  paginas.  Tamano,  8  pulgadas  por  5)4  pulgadas. 

Precio,  $1.00  (or©  americano). 


COMO  ESTUDIAR  LA  BIBLIA. 

For  el  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  5  pulgadas  por  7%  -pnlg^dis.  120  paginas.  Este  es  traduc- 
cion  por  Alfredo  S.  Rodriguez  y  Garcia,  del  tomo  “Como  estudiar  la  Biblia" 
por  R.  A.  Torrey,  que  expone  los  mejores  metodos  de  estudio  de  la  Biblia. 
Precio,  $1.00  (or®  americano). 


MANUAL  NORMAL. 

For  0.  A.  Wirson,  S.  A.  Neblett  y  A.  L.  Story. 

2i6  naeinas.  Empastado  en  te!a.  Tamano,  5  pidga- 
das  DOT  vk  pulgadas.  Este  libro  comprcnde  cuatro  sec- 
ciones  due  tratan  respectivamente  de  la  Biblia,  a 
■  Escuc  a,  d  Maestro  y  el  Discpulo.  Esta  preparado 
para  el  uso  de  los  maestros  y  ohc.ales  en  las  pcuelas 
Dominicales  y  para  los  estiidiantes  en  closes  de  B.blia 
en  colegios  y  universidades.  Ha  sido  aprobado  por  la 
Asociaclon  Nacional  de  Maestros  de  Escuela  Domini- 
cal  de  Cuba. 

Precio,  $s.oo  (oro  amsricafio). 


■  CARTILLA  PARA  LOS  NSNOS. 
Ilustrada.  En  tela.  Tamano,  4  pulgadas  por  614  pulgadas. 

Precio,  30  centavos  (oro  americano). 


ESTUBIOS  CRITICOS  Y  ACLARATORIOS  SOBRE  LA  SANTA 

escritura. 

(Bn  tres  tomos).  Por  ei  Rev.  H.  B.  Pratt. 

Con  el  retrato  del  aiitor  en  el  frontispicio.  En  tela.  TaniaSo,  S  pulgadas 

por  iVz  pulgadas.  „ct,.Hiante  orofundo  y  maestro  del  idionia  castellano. 

El  senor  Pratt  el  Genesis;  el  volumen  segun-. 

diSe  erEToX,''SL=«o^plginas.%  el  volumen  ter.cero,  sobre  el  Lev.tico, 
tiene  420  paginas.  . 

Precio,  por  tomo,  50  centavos  (oro  amerscano). 


COMPENDIO  DE  LA  HISTORIA  DEL  ANTIQUO 
TESTAMENTO. 

Por  Ira  M.  Price. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  5  pulgadas  por  734  pulgadas. 

SkSl?a;.^nr;4.'’Sra^^orriad^S^rJ 

teTr?d?1nS!Sab\’'“va?o?,'’lal%\"ra‘;'r^ 

particular  bomo  para  el  trabajc  en  las  aulas. 

Precio,  $i.oo  (oro  amerscano). 

PRINCIPSOS  DE  URBANI0AD. 

Para  el  Uso  de  la  Javerstud, 

En  tela.  Tamano,  4  pulgadas  por  6J4  pulgadas.  Ilus- 
trado.  68  paginas.  , 

Precio,  20  centavos  (oro  amerscano). 


EL  MEJOR  CAMINO. 

Por  el  Rev.  Juan  Orts  Qonzfilez. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  S  pulgadas  por  7J4  pulgadas. 

335  paginas. 

Un  tratado  maestro  por  im  sabio  teoiogo,  que 
niuestra  que  el  mejor  camino  para  encontrar  a  Cristo 
y  Su  Iglesia  esta  provisto  por  medio  de  las  ensenan- 
zas  de  una  fe  evangelica  pura  y  no  por  el  medio  del 
roinanismo. 

Precio,  $i,oo  (oro  americano). 

MANUAL  DE  TEMPERANCiA. 

Por  el  Rev.  Justin  Edwards. 

A  la  rustica.  Tamano,  4  pulgadas  por  sH  pulga¬ 
das.  99  paginas. 

Precio,  10  centavos  (oro  americano). 

LOS  EVANGELHOS  EXPLICADOS. 

Por  el  muy  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Ryle. 

Traducidos  por  el  Rev.  Carlos  Bransby,  A.  M.  En  tela.  Tamano,  554  pul¬ 
gadas  por  pulgadas. 

Tomo  I.  San  Mateo.  256  paginas.  Precio,  75  cts.  (oro  americano). 
Tomo  IL  San  Marcos.  275  paginas.  Precio,  75  cts.  (oro  amertcano). 
Tomo  III.  San  Lucas.  572  paginas.  Precio,  $1.50  (oro  americano). 
Tomo  IV.  San  Juan.  428  paginas.  Precio,  $1.25  (oro  americano). 

VIDA  DE  JESU-CRISTO. 

Por  eS  Rev.  Dr.  James  Stalker. 

Traduccion  de  "El  Testigo.”  En  tela.  Tamano,  5  pulgadas  por  ^V2  pulgadas. 
191  paginas. 

Precio,  60  cts.  (oro  americano),  a  la  rdstsca,  23  cts.  (oro  americano). 

ViDA  DE  SAN  PABLO. 

Por  el  Rev.  Dr.  James  Stalker. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  5  pulgadas  por  pulgadas.  160  paginas. 

Precio,  en  tela,  60  centavos  (oro  americano), 
a  la  rHistica,  25  centavos  (oro  americano). 

INTRODUCCION  POPULAR  AL  ESTUDIO  DE  LAS  SAGRADAS 
ESCRITURAS. 

Por  A.  R.  Miles. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  5  pulgadas  por  754  pulgadas,  253  paginas. 

Precio,  7S  centavos  (oro  americano). 

ENSAYO  SOBRE  LA  DIVINA  AUTORIDAD  DEL  NUEVO  TESTAMENTO. 
Por  el  Dr.  David  Bogaie. 

En  imitacioii  de  cucro.  Tamano,  n'A  pulgadas  por  6'A  pulgadas.  340  paginas. 
Precio,  60  centavos  (oro  americano). 
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MIMNARIOS. 


"E!  mejor  HSmnano  en  eS  Edaoma  EspafioS.” 


EL  NUEVO 
HIMNARIO 
EVANGELICO 


EL  NUEVO  HIMNARIO  EVANGELICO. 

Con  mfisica.  Empastado  y  con  Lectures 
Antsfonaies. 

Arreglaclo,  despues  de  un  complete  estudio. 
oara  las  necesidades  de  los  paises  de  habla  caste- 
liana  por  un  comite  de  quince  misioneros  escogi- 
dos  de  las  denominaciones  evangelicas  que  tienen 
trabajos  misioneros.  Esta  coleccion  contiene  tain- 
bien  las  melodias  mas  conocidas;  aquellas  que  mas 
acradan  y  aquellas  usadas  continuamente  por  mu- 
chos  anos.  La  letra  _es  completamente  expresiva, 
de  celo  v  fervor  religiosos.-  . 

Empastado  en  hermosa  tela  rosa.  De  S/2  por 
8^  pulgadas.  400  paginas.  349  himnos  arreglados 
localmente,  incluyendo  secciones  para  nsnos  y  jove- 
nes  y  para  ocasiones  especiaies. 

Free!©,  go  centavos  (oro  amerlcaao). 


EL  NUEVO  HIMNARIO  EVANGELICO. 

Sin  Miisica,  Empastado  y  con  Lecturas 
Antifonales. 

Aquellos  que  no  deseen  la  edicion  con  musica 
pueden  adquirir  la  edicion  sin  musica,  de  554  por 
6  pulgadas,  ya  sea  con  pasta  dura  de  tela  a  25  cen¬ 
tavos,  o  con  pasta  flexible  a  20  centavos  (oro  ame- 
ricano).  .  ,  „ 

La  edicion  sin  musica  es  muy  manual  para  lie- 
varla  consign,  y  llena  todos_  los  requisitos  cuando 
solamente  la  letra  es  necesaria. 

Precio,  con  pasta  dura,  25  centavos  (oro 
americano) ;  con  pasta  flexible,  20  centavos 
(oro  americano). 


HIMNARIO  EVANGELICO  CON  MUSICA. 

En  tela  roja  con  impresion  negra.  Tamano,  5^4  por  8  pulgadas.  3^9  pagi¬ 
nas.  513  himnos.  „ 

Este  es  el  Himnario  que  ha  sido  tan  aceptado  por  tantos  anos  por  nuesuos 
clientes  en  los  paises  de  habla  castellana.  Arreglado  topicamente. 

Precio,  50  centavos  (or©  americiin©). 


HIMNARIO  EVANGELICO  SIN  MUSICA, 

Empastado  en  tela  dura. 

Precio,  2S  centavos  (or©  americano). 

Empastado  en  tela  flexible. 

Precio,  20  centavos  (or®  americano), 
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HSSTORIAS  DE  LA  BIBLIA. 

lilSTORBA  DEL  EVANQELIO, 
o  Vida  de  Nuestro  SaEvador. 

Traducida  por  Pedro  Aguirre  de  !a  Barrera. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  sJ4  por  pulgadas.  356  pagi- 
nas.  146  ilustraciones.  Un  volumen  hermosamente 
impreso  y  empastado.  Traduccion  de  las  Historias  de 
la  Biblia,  por  Foster.  Excelente  para  todos  los  que 
deseen  una  historia  de  la  Biblia,  sencilla  e  interesante. 

Precio,  75  centavos  (oro  americano). 


LA  BIBLIA  EN  CUADROS  E  HSSTORIETAS. 

Por  ia  senora  L.  S.  Houghton. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  5  por  7^  pulgadas.  171  ilustra¬ 
ciones.  •  389  paginas.  La'  historia  completa  de  la  Biblia 
brevemente  dicha,  en  la  manera  clara  y  poderosa  de  la 
senora  Houghton.  Profusamente  ilustrada  para  hacer 
las  historias  mas  vividas. 

Precio,  75  “centavos  (oro  americano). 


LA  BIBLIA  EN  CUADROS  E  HISTORIETAS. 


Parte  I.  Genesis  a  Jueces.  120  paginas.  32  ilus¬ 
traciones,  Parte  II.  Rut  a  Ester.  140  paginas.  20 
ilustraciones. 

Dos  secciones  del  libro  de  la  senora  Houghton 
descrito  arriba,  empastados  separadamente  como  se 
ha  indicado.  Estos  dos  libros  comprenden  todo  el 
Antiguo  Testamento. 

Precio,  por  volumen,  go  cts.  (oro  americano). 


HISTORIAS  DE  LA  BIBLIA. 

Traducidas  del  francos  por  el  Dr.  Battle. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  4/2  por  64i  pulgadas.  S©  iju?- 
traciones.  410  paginas.  A-contecimientos  de  la  Biblia 
sencillamente  dichos,  desde^  la  Creacion  hasta  la  fun- 
dacion  de  la  Iglesia  ApostoHca. 

Precio,  60  centavos  (oro  americano). 


EL  ROMPER  DEL  ALBA. 

Por  ia  seSora  Mortimer. 

Empastado  en  tela  blanca,  estampado  en  frontispicio  verde  y  oro.  130  pa¬ 
ginas.  Tamano,  4  por  pulgadas.  •  j  ,  r,-vr 

L.a  senora  Mortimer  refiere  de  una  manera  encantadora  la  historia  de  la  Biblia 
para  los  ninos.  En  las  primeras  30  paginas  habla  del  principio  del  mundo,  y  el 
resto  es  la  vida  de  Cristo,  arreglada  en  forma  de  lecciones. 

Precio,  en  tela,  25  centavos  (oro '  americano). 

Con  cubierta  lltograiada,  ig  centavos  (or©  americano). 


S 


NUEVOS  TESTAiVlENTOS. 


EL  NUEVO  TESTAMENT©,  con  breves  Notes 
ExpHcativas  y  Prficticas. 

Tamafto  de  la  j>agina,  3^  por  6  pulgadas;  iK  pulgada  ^ 
de  grueso.  870  paginas.  ...  ,  ,  . 

Cada  libro  tiene  una  mtroduccson  y  compietas  y  cia- 
ras  nolas  acompanan  el  texto  al  pie  de  cada  pagitia.  La 
preparacidn  de  estas  notas  fue  la  obra  del  Rev.  Darnel 
Hall,  de  Cordoba,  Repiblica  Argentina;  del  Rev.  P.  A 
Rodriguez,  de  Nashville,  Tenn  ;  del  Rev.  Dr.  Carlos  U. 
Drees;  de  Buenos  Aires;  del  Sr.  Carlos  Araujo  Garcia, 

de  .  Madrid,  Espana,  y  de  otros.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  , 

En  ciiero  Bexible,  forma  cireuito,  rojo'bajo  dorado  y 
en  caja.  ,  ,  . 

PrecI®,  $i.3S  (®r©  amerHcan©), 

En  imitacion  de  cuero,  orillas  rojas,  esqumas  redondas. 
Precio,  60  centavos  (oro  asaericano). 


ENSENANZA  Y  EXPOSICION. 

RAZONES  SENCILLAS  CONTRA  LOS  ERROSES  Y  LAS  5NNOVA- 
C50NES  DEL  POMANISMO. 

Por  el  Rev.  Dr.  Ricardo  Federico  Littledale. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  5  por  TA  pulgadas.  330  p4ginas.  Una  clap  exposicion  de 
las  doctrinas  de  la  Iglesia  Catolica  Romana  y  las  razones  porque  muchas  de  sus 
doctrinas  snti-contrarias  a  las  Escrituras. 

Precio,  $1.00  (oro  ameracano). 

EL  PROBLEMA  DEL  MAL;  Estudi©  Fllos6fico  en  Siete  Disenrsos. 
Por  Ernesto  Narllle. 

En  tela.  Tamafio,  5  por  73^  pulgadas.  284  paginas. 

Una  discusion  -del  bien  y  el  mal  y  sus  fuerzas  resultantes  y  el  remedio  para 
el  pecado. 

Precio,  90  centavos  {©ro  ameracano). 

LA  CAUSA  Y  EL  REMEDIO  DE  LA  INCREDULIDAD. 

Por  el  Rev.  Dr.  David  Nelson, 

En  tela.  Tamano,  5  por  73-^  pulgadas.  292  paginas.  Una  fuerte,  seria  pre- 
sentacion  de  la  causa  como  remedio;  en  dos  partes,  dando  la  experiencia  del 
autor  y  su  conversion. 

Precio,  75  centavos  (oro  americano). 

EL  PAPA  Y  EL  PODER  CIVIL. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  S  por  7/^  pulgadas.  320  paginas.  Un  volumen  en  tres  par* 
tes,  cada  una  por  un  autor  diferente. 

Precio,  $1.00  (oro  asnericano). 
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NOCHES  CON  LOS  ROMANISTAS. 

For  e!  Rev.  M.  H.  Seymour. 

Obra  traducida  del  ingles  y  compcndiada  por  el  Rev.  H.  B.  Pratt.  En  tela. 
Tamano,  S  Por  iVi  pulgadas.  396  P%inas. 

Precio,  $2.00  (oro  americano). 


^QUEEN  ES  EL  CRISTO? 

Reflextones  Fi3os6ficas  sobre  la  Vida  y  Hechos  de  Jesu-Cristo. 

Por  Horace  Bushiiell. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  4  por  6  pulgadas.  96  paginas. 

Una  discusion  de!  caracter  y  de  las  manifestaciones  de  Cnsto,  por  un  pre- 
dicador  y  escritor  versatil  y  habil. 

Precio,  25  centavos  (oro  americano). 


HISTORIA  DE  LA  REFORMACION. 

Por  Jorge  P.  Fisher. 

Traducida  por  Hubert  U.  Brown,  A.  M.  En  tela.  448  paginas.  Tamano, 
61^  pulgadas  por  9  pulgadas.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

El  profesor  Fisher  de  la  Universidad  de  Yale  ha  tratado  todo  el  penodo  dc 
la  Reformacion,  las  causas  que  llevaron  a  ese  fin,  su  levantamiento  y  desarrollo 
en  Aiemania,  Suiza,  Francia,  Hungria,  Inglaterra  y  Escocia,  Italia  y  Espana. 
Bscolar  y  al  misrao  tiempo  enteramente  interesante. 

Precio,  $x,so  (oro  americano). 


LIBROS  DE  DEVOCION. 


PALABRAS  DE  JESUS. 

Por  el  Dr,  J.  R.  Macduff. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  aM  por  pulgadas.  120  paginas.  . , 

Una  serie  de  hermosas  meditaciones  diarias,  aconipanadas  con  una  porcion  de 
las  Escrituras.  ,  ,  . 

Precio,  25  centavos  (oro  amencano). 

Tambi6n  con  pasta  de  papel  litografiada  a  15  centavos  (oro  americano). 


MANA  DIARIO:  Un  verso  de  la  Santa  BIblia  para  cada 
isno  dc  los  dias  del  ano. 

En  tela,  estampado  en  negro  y  dorado.  Tamano,  2 14  por 
pulgadas.  136  paginas.  .  , 

Una  muy  selecta  coleccion  de  versos  de  las  Escrituras,  arre- 
glada  para  cada  dia  del  ano,  numericamente  por  meses.  El  ta¬ 
mano  pequeno  se  hace  conveniente  para  Ilevarlo  en  el  bolsillo  y 
asi  servir  siempre  como  una  guia  presente  para  referenda  in- 
mediata.  ^  . 

Precio,  15  centavos  (oro  americano). 
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LIBROS  EVANQELICOS. 


ACUDED  A  JESUSo 
Por  el  Rev.  Dr.  Newmaii  HallL 

Empastado  en  tela.  Tamano,  4  por  6%  pulgadas. 
Los  adornos  de  la  pasta  plateados.  64  paginas. 

Este  librito  hace  la  invitacion  de  venir  a  Cristo  en 
toda  la  luz  posible  y  urge  esto  con  todo  argumento  po- 
sible.  Tiene  fama  universal,  habiendo  sido  traducido  a 
muchos  idiomas.  Solamente  en  el  idioina  ingles  se  ban 
vendido  80,000  copias  de  el. 

Preclo,  20  ceetavos  (®ro  americano). 

Tambi€n  con  pasta  de  papel  Eltograflsda  a  7  cen¬ 
tavos  (or®  aenericano). 


RELACiON  CIRCUNSTANCIADA  DE  LA  CONVERSION  DEL  IRLANDES 
ANDREAS  DUNN. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  4  por  6^4  pulgadas.  Con  pasta  decorada.  64  paginas. 

Una  notable  e  interesante  historia  -del  despertar  de  un  hombre  a  Cristo.  Tra- 
ta  con  la  vida  vcrdadera. 

Precio,  20  centavos  (oro  americano). 

Tambs6n  con  pasta  de  papel  litografiada  a  7  centavoa  (oro  americano). 


EL  CORAZON  DEL  HOMBRE. 

Explicado  por  Juan  Gossner. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  4  por  6]4  pulgadas.  Con.  decoraciones  en  la  pasta.  10 
ilustraciones.  6g  paginas. 

Una  relacion  alegorica  describiendo  el  corazon  del  hombre  con  sus  pasiones 
y  deseos  y  las  consiguientes  recompensas  y  castigos. 

Precso,  20  centavos  (oro  americano). 


LEYENDAS  MORALES  ESCOQIDAS. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  5  por  754  pulgadas.  Ilustrado,  448  paginas. 

Un  volumen  de  pequenas  historias,  de  amplio  akance,  que  tiene  una  aplica- 
cion  para  cada  dia  y  apela  a  cada  lector. 

Preclo,  75  centavos  (oro  americano). 


PICCION, 


PRO-CRISTO:  Hsstoria  de  un  Noble  Hugonote. 
Por  5a  sefiora  Hattie  Arnold  Clark. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  5  por  7}^  pulgadas.  Impreso 
en  bianco.  5  ilustraciones.  312  paginas. 

Una  historia  de  los  Hugonotes  en  Francia,  du¬ 
rante  el  reinado  de  Luis  XVI. 

Precio,  $1.00  (oro  americano). 


LA  PRfMERA  ORAC50N  DE  CARLOTA. 

Por  la  senora  Hesba  Stretton. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  4  por  6>4  pulgadas.  10  ilus¬ 
traciones.  63  paginas. 

Precio,  2g  centavos  (oro  americano). 
Tantbl6n  con  pasta  de  papel  IstograHada  a 
7  centavos  (oro  americano). 


EL  VIADORs  Bajo  el  simii  de  un  Sueno. 

Por  Juan  Bunyan. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  5  por  •jYz  pulgadas.  8  bellas  ilustraciones  en  colores. 
464  pagmas.  Dos  partes  completas  en  i  volumen.  La  parte  primera  contiene 
la  alegoria  inmortal  del  peregrino  en  direccion  a  la  ciudad  celestial.  La  parte 
segunda  contiene  la  historia  de  Cristiano  y  los  nines. 

Precio,  $1.00  (oro  americano). 


EL  PADRE  JERONIMO;  o  una  Historia  del 
Tiempo  de  la  Inquisicidn  Espanola. 

Por  la  seSora  Hattie  Arnold  Clark, 
autora  de  “Pro-Cristo,” 

En  tela.  Tamano.  5  por  754  pulgadas.  Pasta 
decorada.  4  ilustraciones.  299  paginas. 

Una  historia  espeluznante  de  los  dias  en  que  pro- 
baban  las  almas  de  los  hombres.  Una  fiel  presenta- 
cion  de  la  Inquisicion  Espanola. 

Precio,  $1.00  (oro  americano). 


EL  PADRE  CLEMENTE. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  4)4  por  6)4  pulgadas.  336  pa¬ 
ginas. 

Precio,  75  centavos  (oro  americano). 


LA  BIBLIA  PRESTADA. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  4  por  6)4  pulgadas.  128  paginas. 

Precio,  25  centavos  (oro  americano). 
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ANITA;  Historla  de  una  sordamuda. 
En  tela.  Tamano,  4  por  6^  puigadas.  92  paginas. 

Precio,  25  centavos  (oro  amerscano). 


ENTRE  BASTIDORES;  o  Hasta  Hallarla. 
For  la  seflora  0.  F,  Walton. 

En  tela.  Tamano,  S  por  7^  puigadas.  181  paginas. 

Precio,  go  ceotavos  (oro  americano). 


JUANHTO  Y  SU  ORQANO:  o  “El  Hogar,  dulce  Hogar.” 

En  tela  decorada.  Tamano,  4  pof  puigadas.  Frontsspicio.  183  paginas. 

Precio,  40  centavos  (oro  americano),  ^ 

Tambi&n  con  pasta  de  papel  litogra^ada  a  25  centavos  (or©  amerscano). 

MAS  BLANCO  QUE  LA  NIEYE. 

Por  la  senora  0.  F.  Walton. 

En  tela  decorada.  Tamano.  4  por  puigadas.  Frontispicio.  72  paginas. 
Precio,  25  centavos  (oro  americano). 

TambiSn  con  pasta  de  papel  Htografiada  a  is  centavos  (oro  amerscano). 


ROLLOS 

PARA  LA  PARED. 

EL  EVANQELIO  EN  RETRATOS 
Y  TEXTOS.  • 

Preparado  por  la  sellorita 
H.  F,  Clark, 

Rollo  de  envolver. 

Tamano,  18  por  24  puigadas. 

Cada  pagina  coiitiene  una  reproduc- 
cion  admirable  de  una  de  las  exquisitas 
senes  de  pinturas  de  la  Biblia.  Los 
textos  diarios  estan  bien  escogidos  y 
bieu  impresos  en  tipo  claro  y  grande. 

Este  roHo  de  pared  se  dice  ser  el  mas 
hermoso  que  se  haya  publicado,  y  en  ca- 
lidad  es  tan  bueno  como  en  apariencia. 

Free!©,  $e.oo  (oro  americano). 
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LIBROS  A  LA  RUSTICA. 

Para  completa  descripcidn  de  los  libros  enlistados  aqid,  vease  el 
tiudo  en  la  parte  enfrente  de  este  catalogo. 

JUANITO  Y  SU  ORGANO.  Por  !a  seftora  0. 

F.  Wakon.  183  paginas. 

VlOA  DE  JESU-CRISTO.  Por  el  Dr.  James 
Stalker.  190  paginas. 

VIDA  DE  SAN  PABLO.  Por  eB  Dr.  James 
Stalker.  160  paginas. 

Precio,  25  cts.  cada  uno  (oro  americano). 

CARTSLLA  PARA  LOS  NINOS.  112  paginas. 

EL  CANTO  DE  NUESTRO  HUESPED  SIRSO. 

Por  WilSsam  Alien  Kfdght.  30  paginas.  (Vease  p. 

16  de  este  catalogo.) 

EL  ROMPER  DEL  ALBA,  Por  Ba  seftora  M.  Mortimer.  130  paginas. 
LA  EHBLIA  PRESTADA.  128  paginas. 

PALABRAS  DE  JESUS;  Por  el  Dr.  J.  R.  Macdyif.  120  paginas. 
Frecio,  ig  centavos  cada  uno  (oro  americano). 


EL  C0RA20N  DEL  HOMBRE.  Expllcado 
por  Jnan  Qossner.  69  paginas. 

dQUIEN  ES  EL  CRSSTO?  Por  el  Rev.  Ko- 
racio  BushnelS,  96  paginas. 

MANbAL  DE  TEMPERANCIA.  Por  el  Rev. 
Justin  Edwards,  99  paginas. 

Preclo,  10  cts.  cada  uno  (oro  americano). 

ACUDID  A  JESUS.  Por  el  Rev.  Dr.  New¬ 
man  Hall.  64  paginas. 

CONVERSION  DEL  IRLANDES  DUNN,  RE- 
LACION  CIRCUNSTANCIADA  DE  LA.  64  pa¬ 
ginas. 

LA  PRIMERA  ORACSON  DE  CARLOTA.  Por  la  seftora  Hesba  Stret- 
ton.  63  paginas. 

Preclo,  7  centavos  cada  uno  (oro  americano). 


II 


TARJBTAS  BIBUCAS 


ROMANOS,  CAPITULO  12. 


Paauete  de  lO  tarjelas  describiendo  escenas  campestres.  Impresas  en  mono- 
tintf^plata  sobre  tarjeta  blanca  peaada.  El  reverso  lleva  el  texto.  Tamano, 
por  f/i  pulgadas.  Una  de  nuestras  mejores  tarjelas. 

Precso,  30  centavos  (oro  americano)  e!  paqnete. 


‘LA  ORACION  DEL  SENOR. 

Paquete  de  lO  tarjetas  en 
cuatro  exquisites  disenos  flora- 
les  en  colores,  ribeteados  de 
cabritilla.  El  reverso  lleva  el 
texto.  Tamano,  4H  Por  3/4 
pulgadas. 

Precio,  35  cts.  (oro  ameri- 
cano)  el  paquete. 


SALMO  100. 

Paquete  de  doce  tarjetas  en  cuatro 
•efectos  florales  en  colores.  Orillas  do- 
radas,  muy  lindas.  El  reverse  lleva  el 
texto.  Tamano,  3^4  4H  pulgadas. 

Precso,  20  cts.  (oro  amerkano) 
e!  paquete. 


LOS  DIEZ  MANDAMIENTOS. 

Paquete  de  12  tarjetas  en  colores.  Diseno  floral 
en  un.  lado,  en  el  reverso  los  10  mandamientos.  Ta-  • 

■mano,  6  por  4  pulgadas. 

Precio,  15  cts.  (oro  americano)  el  paquete. 

LAS  BEATITU15ES. 

Paquete  de  12  tarjetas  en  seis  vivos  disenos  de  flores  de  colores.  El  reverse 
lleva  el  texto.  Tamano,  4  por  5  pulgadas. 

Precio,  12  centavos  (oro  americano)  eS  paquete. 

SALMO  23. 

Paquete  de  12  tarjetas  florales  de  colores  y  cabezas  de  nines.  En  el  reverse 
va  el  texto.  Tamano,  4^4  por  3  pulgadas. 

Precio,  12  centavos  (oro  americano)  eJ  paquete. 

SALMO  121. 

Paquete  de  12  tarjetas.  En  tamano  complete  de  disenos  en  colores  rosa 
sobre  fondo  pardo.  El  reverso  lleva  ©1  texto.  Tamano,  3^4  por  4V2  pulgadas. 

Free!©,  12  centavos  (oro  americano)  el  paquete. 
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SAN  JUAN,  CAPITULO  ig. 


Paquete  de  I2  tarjetas  en  colores  vivi- 
dos.  Cuatro  disefios  florales  en  el  pa¬ 
quete.  Una  de  nuestras  mejores  colec- 
ciones.  El  reverso  lleva  el  texto.  Ta- 
mano,  4  por  6  pulgadas. 

Precio,  Eg  centavos  (oro  amerscano) 
el  paqasete. 


LA  VIDA  DE  JESUS. 

Paquete  de  24  tarjetas  en  coloreSrpin- 
tando  los  acontecimientos  notables  en  la 
vida  de  Cristo.  En  el  reverso  se  da 
descripcion  de  la  pintura.  Tamano,  lYi 
pulgadas  por  K  de  pulgada. 


Precio,  ig  centavos  (oro  americano) 
el  paquete. 


BOLETAS  BIBLICAS. 

Estas  son  en  pliegos  perforados  de  125  tarjetas  cada  una,  cada  tarjeta  mide 
2  por  I  pulgada. 

Cada  tarjeta  lleva  un  texto  de  la  Biblia  diferente.  Estos  pliegos  pueden  con- 
seguirse  en  verde  0  amarillo. 

Precio,  10  centavos  (oro  americano)  el  pHego. 


CARTA  ALFABETICA. 

Como  el  nombre  lo  indica,  esta  es  una  tarjeta  que  lleva  en  un  lado  las  letras 
del  alfabeto.  en  letras  mayusculas  y  minusculas.  tambien  numerales  arabes  y 
marcas  de  puntuacion.  En  el  otro  lado  aparece  la  Oracion  del  Sefior  y  el  Epi- 
logo  a  los  Diez  Mandamientos.  Impresa  en  tarjeta  blanca.  Tamano,  3K  por 
554  pulgadas. 

Precio,  i  centavo  (oro  amerscano)  cada  una. 


CARTA  DEL  DECALOGO. 

Esta  es  una  tarjeta  verde,  usandose  ambos  lados  para  los  Diez  Mandamien¬ 
tos,  impresa  en  tipo  claro  negro.  Tamano,  3/4  por  S/4  pulgadas. 

Precio,  1  centavo  (or®  americano)  cada  una, 
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CERTIFICACIONES  ESPANOLAS. 


CERTIF!CAC!ON  DE  MATRIMONIO. 

Tamano,  5^4  por  pulgadas.  Impreso  en 
hoja  de  papel  bianco,  en  el  estilo  que  ensena  la 
ilustracion.  Pliego  doble,  adecuado  para  ponerle 
marco. 

Precio,  10  centavos  (oro  americasio). 

FE  DE  BAUTISMO, 

Tamano,  5J4  por  pulgadas.  Impreso  en 
papel  pergamino  bianco,  pulido.  En  el  estilo  que 
la  ilustracion  ensena.  Pliego  doble,  Muy  bonito, 
y  puede  pon^rsele  marco. 

PrecBO,  10  centavos  (oro  amerlcano). 


TRATADOS 

i3nio.  Tamano,  3*4  P®*"  ^  pnlgs. 
Porte,  20  cts.  por  cada  peso. 

Preilo, 

2.  La  Aldeanita  .  So  .o8 

3.  La  Aldeana  Suiza .  22  .02 

4.  iQuien  no  Querria  Orar  ?  16  .02 

5.  La  Major  Coiiducta  es  la 

de  la  Honradez .  16  .02 

6.  Historia  de  Henriquillo.  67  .07 

7.  Milagros  de  Nuestro  Se- 

iior  Jesu-Cristo .  36  .04 

9.  .;Por  que  Vuestro  Cura 
Parroco  os  Prohibe  que 

Leais  la  Biblia? .  12  .01 

TO.  El  Retrato  de  la  Virgen 

Maria  en  los  Cielos...  24  .03 

11.  La  Religion  del  Dinero.  42  .04 

12.  La  Biblia  es  de  un  Valor 

Inapreciable  .  3^  -03 

13.  La  Biblia  para  Todos...  40  .04 

14.  El  Senclero  Perdido .  32  .03 

16.  Cristo  y  los  Dos  Ladro- 

nes  .  32  .03 

17.  La  Cruz  .  32  -03 

15.  iComo  Leeis?  .  59 

19.  iOrais?  .  40  -04 

20.  Los  Libros  Apocrifos...  40  .04 

21.  iTeneis  Paz?  .  35  -04 

22.  Vuestra  Alma  .  28  .03 

23.  iEstais  Vivo,  o  Muerto?  32  .03 

24.  La  Verdad  y  el  Error...  22  .02 

25.  La  Tplesia  de  Cristo -  16  .02 

26.  iAmais  a  Cristo? .  24  .02 

27.  La  Iglesia  Oriental  y  la 

Latina  .  24  -03 

28.  Jesus  Apaciguando  la 

Tempestad .  44  -04 


ESPANOLES. 

f£g!ni!S.  frsclo. 

29.  jEstais  Perdonado?  ....  53  .05 

30.  iTeneis  el  Espiritu  San¬ 

to?  .  40  .04 

31.  “Asi  lo  Dijo  el  Senor”..  20  .02 

32.  El  Dia  de  Descanso .  24  .03 

33.  Jesus  .  16  .02 

34.  Las  Buenas  Nuevas .  48  .04 

La  Fe  Cristiana .  36  .04 

La  Verdadera  Libertad. .  48  .04 

37.  La  Verdadera  Alegria. . .  16  .02 

38.  En  que  se  Diferencia  un 

Romanista  de  un  Fro- 
testante . 16  .02 

40.  El  Catecismo  de  la  Escri- 

tura  para  los  Ninos. . .  24  .03 

41.  iEstais  Convertido? -  24  .03 

42.  La  Verdadera  Cuestion. .  48  .05 

43.  Viniendo  a  la  Luz .  23  .03 

44.  El  Catolico  Cristiano _  28  .03 

46.  El  Grito  del  Alma  y  la 

Respuesta  del  Senor..  32  .03 

47.  Salvada  en  el  Mar .  ^  .10 

48.  Dot,  o  la  Nina  Pequena.  48  .03 

49.  Pepa  y  la  Virgen .  112  .12 


Hojas  BIbSIcffis  Ilustradas. 

'  32  en  un  paquete  por  5  cts.,  y  porte, 

I  2  cts. 

!  (5r  venden  soiameiite  en  paquetes). 

:  Cada  una  con  una  ilustracion,  de- 

bajo  de  la  cual  esta  descrita,  con  las 
palabras  de  la  Biblia,  el  aconteci- 
miento  que  la  figura  demucstra. 
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ismo.  Tamano,  4^/3  por  7  pulgs. 
Precio,  i,6oo  paginas  por  $1.00,  ; 

y  porte,  14  cts. 

1.  Doctrina  del  Crucificacio .  20 

2.  Pastor  del  Campo  de  Salis¬ 

bury  .  32 

4.  Serias  Reflexiones  sobre  la 

Eternidad  .  8 

5.  Examea  Serio  .  S 

6.  Dei  Domingo  . 4  : 

7.  A  los  Afligidos .  S’ 

8.  Escudrinad  las  Escrituras. . .  B  | 

9.  Verdad  de  la  Religion  Cris- 

tiana  .  28 

10.  Sobre  el  Padre-Nuestro .  8 

11.  La  Parabola  del  Hijo  Prodi- 

go  .  8  ■ 

12.  Doctrina  y  Obligaciones  de  la 

Religion  Cristiana  .  24 

13.  Vida  y  Escritos  de  San  Pe¬ 

dro  . 36 

14.  Bravura  y  Feliz  Muertc  de 

Jaime  Covey  .  4 

15.  El  Pobre  Jose .  4 

16.  La  Hija  del  Lechero..._ .  32 

17.  El  Reiojero  y  su  Familia -  20 

18.  Venid  y  Seais  Bienvenidos  a 

Jesu-Cristo  .  . .  8 

19.  El  Criado  Africano .  20 

so.  Vida  del  Coronel  Gardiner...  24 
2T.  Cuatro  Palabras  a  los  Sabios  16 

23.  Carta  del  Papa  Pio  Sexto...  8 

24.  Vida  de  la  Virgen  Maria -  8 

26.  Los  Diez  Mandamientos.  —  8  , 

27.  Siempre  se  Debe  Decir  la 

Verdad  .  8 

28.  E!  Abogado  .  4  - 

29.  El  Pecador  es  Encaminado  a! 

Salvador  .  8 

30.  El  Marinero  Viejo .  8 

31.  El  Disoluto  Conyertido .  4 

32.  “No  Pienso  Morir  Asi” .  4 

33.  La  Logica  de  la  Vida .  4 

34.  Venid  a  Cristo... .  8 

35.  El  Agua  de  la  Vida .  4 

36.  El  Acto  de  Fe .  4 

37.  tin  Esfuerzo  Leal .  4 

38.  ;Oras  Tu  en  Secreto? .  4 

39.  La  Huida  Feliz .  12 

4c.  dQue  es  el  Evangelic? .  12 

41.  Roberto,  el  Grumete.. .  0 

42.  iQue  es  Creer  en  Cristo?...  4 

43.  El  Camino  de  la  Felicidad...  4 

44.  “Mirando  a  Jesiis” . •  8 

45  La  Preciosa  Sangre  de  Cristo  8 
47.  La  Ley  de  Dios  y  el  Evange- 

. .  ^ 

Estos  traiados  sc  vcitden  tanibicn  en 
paquetes  arreglados,  de  iinas  37s  pdgi- 
vas,  al  prccio  de  25  cts.,  y  porte,  S  cts. 


32mo.  Tamano,  3  por  4^/3  pulgs. 
Precio,  2,000  pdghitts  por  $1.00. 
y  porte.  12  cIs. 


1.  ;No  soy  Feliz!  iPor  que?...  16 

2.  Mirando  a  Jesus .  16 

3.  iQue  es  Creer  en  Jesu-Cristo?  8 

4.  La  Rosa  y  el  Trebol .  32 

6.  El  Vinatero  y  Satdnas .  4 

7.  Historia  de  un  Versiculo -  u 

8.  La  Azucena  Marchita .  4 

9.  iMaria  o  Cristo? .  24 

12.  La  Historia  de  un  Banquero.  8 

13.  La  Biblia  Marcada .  12 

14.  Una  Palabra  a  Tiempo .  8 

15.  La  Obediencia  y  la  Doctrina.  8 

16.  Un  Contraste .  J2 

17.  Miremos  a  Jesus .  4 

18.  La  Oracion  de  la  Montanesa  8 

20.  Miguel  Healy,  el  Irlandes....  44 

21.  El  Fraile  Moribimdo .  12 

22.  La  Salvacion  no  se  Compra. .  8 

23.  Aver,  el  Infiero — Hoy,  el  Cie- 

b .  8 

24.  Luz  y  Vida .  20 

25.  El  Arriero  de  Ganado .  16 

26.  No  es  Demasiado  Tarde .  8 

27.  El  Librito  .  4 

28.  Las  Verdaderas  Palabras  de 

Dios .  4 

i  32.  Domingo  y  el  Cura .  t2 

1  33.  Testigos  Mudos  por  Jesus...  8 

i  34.  Como  Murio  Maria .  8 

35.  Usted,  Yo,  o  Cualquier  Otro.  12 

36.  iEstas  en  Cristo?  o  4N0  Es- 

tas?  .  4 

37.  Venid  a  Cristo .  8 

3k  Dos  Murieron  por  Mi .  12 

I  39.  Un  Predicador  Mudo .  4 

1  40.  iCon  que  lo  Borraron  los  An¬ 
geles?  .  8 

41.  Jesus,  Prueba  del  Cristianismo  8 

42.  El  Puente  de  Amor . .  16 


i  43.  Nuevo  Catecismo  Evangelico, 

2  els.,  y  porte,  1  c. ;  100 
ejeiiiplares,  $2.00. 

44.  El  Joven  Tambor  .  12 

45.  “E!  Homb’re  que  Murio  por 

I  Mi”  . 

.  46.  “No  Morireis.”  Rev.  L.  Hay-. 

NES  .  ^2 

Estos  tratados  se  venden  iamhxen  eii 
paquetes  arreglados,  de  unas  400  ptU 
ginas.  Precio,  25  cts.,  y  porte,  3  cts. 
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LIBRO  PARA  REQALO. 


EL  CANTO  DE  NUESTRO  HUESPEO  SIRIO. 

Por  WaSEIam  AOen  Knigt?t. 


Traducado  por  Samuel  F.  Gordlano. 

Un  delicado  librito  de  30  paginas,  cada 
una  de  las  cuales  esta  en  un  marco,  de  ver- 
de  suave,  describiendo  la  vida  pastoril.  La 
historia  misma  es  una  interpretacion  encan- 
tadora  del  Salmo  23,  retratando  la  fantastica 
vida  pastoril  como  es  y  como  siempre  ha  si- 
do  en  el  Oriente. 

Hermosamente  impreso,  con  cubierta  de 
diseno  apropiado.  Con  sobre  que  casa.  Muy 
adecuado,  y  al  mismo  tiempo  a  precio  razo- 
nable,  para  un  obsequio. 

Precio,  IS  centavos  (oro  amerJcano). 

Derecfao  postal,  2  centavos, 
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MODELO  DE  PINTURA  DE  LECCION  —  ROLLOS  Y  TARJETAS. 

PARA  AMBAS  LECCIONES,  UNIFORMES  Y  DB  ORADOS. 

Editado  por  Jane  R.  Erret. 

El  texto  de  este  rollo  estd  lni> 
preso  solamente  en  ]ngI6s. 

Fiel  en  cada  detalle 
a  la  Vida  del  Tiempo 
de  la  Biblia. 

Las  mas  Humanas  y 
Conmovedoras  Pintu* 
ras  de  las  Escenas  de 
la  Biblia. 

UN  rollo  para  la  pa¬ 
red  quc  ilustra  las 
Lecciones  Interna- 
cionales  de  Escuela  Do¬ 
minical,  con  una  pintnra 
de  color  para  cada  do- 
mingo  en  el  trimestre. 

Pintadas  en  colores  bri- 
Ilantes  y  armoniosos  por 
un  proceso  especial  cono- 
cido  solo  por  nosotros. 

El  reves  de  cada  hoja 
contiene  trabajo  de  lec- 
cion  suplemental,  tal  co- 
mo  la  Oracion  del  Se- 
nor,  Los  Diez  Manda- 
mientos,  El  Salino  del 
Pastor,  trabajo  de  menio- 
ria.  Lecciones  de  tempe- 
rancia,  Versos  de  Ora¬ 
cion  y  Ejercicios  de 
Apertura.  Con  cada  Ro¬ 
llo  se  incluye  un  Suple- 
mento  Modelo.  contenicn- 
do  cuatro  paginas  de 
instruccion  para  el  su- 
perintendente  y  el  maes¬ 
tro.  Un  mapa  de  la 
Biblia  en  rojo  y  ne-  Una  reproduccl6n  exacta  en  facsimil  del  Modelo  de  PIntura 
ero  irrande  v  claro  esta  Lecdin.  Rollo  para  las  Lecciones  Unlformes. 

pintado  en  la  hoja  del  T«™ao.  23 , 35!5  pa.gad.., 

forro.  Una  ayuda  indispensable  para  el  maestro  de  principiantes,  elementales  y 
primeros  grades,  qiie  usado  con  la's  tarjetas  con  la  pintnra  de  la  leccion  del 
mismo  exquisite  diseiio  y  color,  irresistiblemente  atrae  los  niiios  a  la  escuela  y 
les  conserva  el  interes.  Hay  una  cualidad  conmovedora  en  estas  pinturas  que 
revela  un  artista,  cnya  vision  sobrepasa  aquella  de  cualquier  otro  que  haya  pin¬ 
tado  las  historias  de  la  Biblia  para  nines.  Principiantes,  elementales  y  los  de  los 
primeros  departamentos  deben  tener  estos  rollos  y  tarjetas.  El  aumento  en 
la  asistencia  pagara. 

El  precio  del  rollo  es  $3.00  (oro  americano)  por  aAo,  o  75  centavos 
(oro  americano)  por  trimestre,  pagado  el  franqueo. 

El  precio  de  las  tarjetas  es  3^2  centavos  por  serie  por  trimestre; 
10  centavos  por  serie  por  ano,  pagado  el  franqueo  si  se  pide  en  can> 
tidades. 

Ua  K«rfio  para  sajalar  «1  rollo  a  ia  pared,  laareo  de  la  TenUoa  o  pole  le  prof ee  por  25  cli.  oro,  paraado  el  franqaea. 


FOR  AND  ACAINST  BIM 


tuko  S;49-S2 


Golden  Text.— Though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sahes  he  became 
poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
might  become  rich.  -a  cor.  &». 


MANZANAS  DE  ORO. 


ESTE  es  mi  buen  periodico  espa- 
fiol  para  los  ninos  en  la  Es- 
cuela  Dominical  y  enelhogar. 

Contiene  liistorias  interesantes,  lier- 
mosas  ilustraciones,  incluyendo  una 
pintura  que  cubre  la  hojaprimera  de 
encima,  y  un  magnifico  metodo  de 
la  leccion  de  la  Escuela  Dominical 
Internacional  por  el  Dr.  J.  Milton 
Greene,  el  bien  conocido  misionero 
en  la  Habana,  Cuba. 

Cada  una  de  las  52  ediciones  esta 
bien  impresa  en  buen  papel  bianco 
con  bonita  tinta  de  colores.  El 
periodico  se  publica  mensualmente, 
pero  esta  arreglado  en  partes  de 
cuatro  paginas  para  distribucion  semaiial  en  la  Escuela  Dominical. 

Las  ilustraciones  que  se  emplean  son  dibujadas  de  las  mejores  pro- 
cedencias  y  son  tales  como  son  bien  calcula^as  para  interesar  y  bene- 
ficiar  a  los  lectores  jovenes.  Estan  disenadas  no  solamente  para 
deleitar,  sino  tambien  para  informar  la  juvenlud,  e  incluye  una  larga 
cadena  de  temas,  tales  como  la  vida  infantil,  vida  animal,  obra  misio- 
nera,  escenas  en  la  Tierra  Santa  y  muchos  otros  temas  de  interes  actual 
y  de  verdadero  valor  docente. 

Un  ejempUr  por  aflo,  o  scan  las  52  entregas,  costard,  libre  de  porta, 
25  centavos,  moneda  americana.  Die2  ejemplares  con  nna  sola  direc- 
ci6n,  20  centavos  cada  nna  por  ado;  y  en  mayor  ndmero  al  mismo  preclo. 
Una  rebaja  de  la  mitad  de  estos  precios  se  concederd  como  donaciOn  a 
las  misiones  y  a  las  Escuelas  Dominicales.  En  todos  los  palses  extran- 
jeros,  menos  en  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  y  Mexico,  se  debeu  afiadir  6  centavos 
cada  uno,  sobre  el  precio  indicado  para  el  franqueo.  Para  los  suscrip- 
tores  individuales  el  porte  es  de  12  centavos. 
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hi  fcbifj  [mmphlet  we  wish  to  call  attentioii  to 
the  dislioiie.sty  and  hohluess  el'  the  hireling’  mission¬ 
ary  band  that  is  coming  to  hold  a  congress  in  the 
city  of  Panama.  To  stir  up  strife  and  leave  after 
them  the  slimy  trail  of  infidelty.  Ih  their  own  coun¬ 
try  they  iiave  lost  out,  and  like  souodhig  brass  and 
linkliug  cymbals  they  come  to  make  a  show  and  to 
‘*ive  51  bribe  for  perversion  to  the  un.suspectiiig  and 
everpresent  restlesH  contingent.  Every  pronounce¬ 
ment  they  make  shov/s  that  they  are  trying  to  pull 
the  wool  over  their  wolfish  forms.  But  we  can  know 
them  by  their  ugly  and  vulgar  growls.  The  literature, 
these  Viimhii  missionaries  send  out,  is  insulting, 
caUuimions,  dislumest,  and  mendacious.  One  could 
hanlly  exjsect  such  a  product  from  the  lowest 
specimen  of  luumiinty.  If  any  society  conies  among 
their  fellowmen  to  present  doctrines  by  persuas- 
siou  and  other  legitimate  methods  of  winning  adher¬ 
ents,  then,  everyone  bhls  them  welcome.  But  when 
their  chief  art  is  sSamier  and  their  chief  means  brib¬ 
ery,  the  people  must  be  warned  agjiinst  them- 
They  come  with  vile  epithets  of  - ,  paganism,  Kom. 
ish  ignorance,  illiteracy,  immorality  ,etc. .  on  their 
lips  and  they  know  that  not  one  single  country  of 
South  Americii  can  be  shown  to  be  as  crimiiml  as 
the  United  States.  They  will  find  right  at  the  gates 
of  Panama,  where  they  are  to  open  their  mouths 
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for  lying’,  tliat  North  Aiiierican.s  luive  tuinncjid  tin- 
red  light  district  as  an  example  of  their  goldboni 
morality.  Here- they  will  see  the  creatures  of  vie«‘ 
feeding  on  the  carcasses  of  men  wlio  pay  the  prici* 
of  theh’  toil  to  keep  the  red  light  burning  over  the 
sepulchres  of  their  characters.  Of  studied  negligen¬ 
ce  for  church  attendance,  and  violation  of  the  sah- 
both  -  law  no  more  palpable  and  ciiipabie  example 
couhi  be  foiiiul  than  amongst  those  who  have  come 
from  the  much-praised  land  of  tlie  gallant  mission¬ 
aries  and  have  pitched  their  tents  on  the  Canal  Zone. 
“  Risiun,  teneatis  amici  Oh,  friend.s,  can  yon 
hold  l)nck  a  sardonic  smile  when  you  see  the 
names  of  men  on  the  list  of  proiyot()rs  of  this  guerri¬ 
lla  congress  that  know  less  about  religion  than 
they  do  about  the  Hindoo  Law?  Sons  of  a  noble  La¬ 
tin  race,  if  still  the  red  blood  of  the  Con(|uistafioros 
courses  tlu’ongh  your  veins,  rise  to  the  exigency  of 
the  occasion  and  meet  with  solemn  resolve  and  <le- 
fiant  minds, this  motley  horde  of  jarring  creeds,  that 
come  to  traduce  the  faith  of  your  ancestors  and 
slander  your  institutions  and  homes.  Remember  the 
race  a-n.d  religion  of  Morgan,  and  the  other  predatory 
pirates  that  pillaged  your  countries,  and  know  that 
those,  who  come  amogst  you  now  in  the  guise  of 
sheep,  belong  to  the  same  tribe  and  the  same  cre(Hl. 
GiuumI  the  iriheritance  of  home  and  faith.  Be  on  the 
alert.  Watclu  for  the  enemies  come  to  your  gates. 
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guerilla 

missionary  congress 

Men  who  have  failed, ^;eiierally  become  restless^, 
Jealous  aiid  C(5Vetons.  The  success  of  theii'  iieighl)ors 
is  the  b4to  mui’  of  theic  lives.  Their  deiiiioiis  hatred, 
caiuimiy  and  deception  make  them  more  sjiitid'nl 
day  by  da3^  T!ie  serried  coltnnns  of  split  P’s  (Pro¬ 
testants)  come  ‘lown  from  the  land  of  their  defeat 
with  great  mdse  and  much  advertising  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Latin  America.  Tliey  hai!  from  the  country 
of  the  Almighty  Dollar,  with  glowing  pride  they 
hark  back  to  the  material  jirtjgress  of  the  home  they 
left,  carefully  concealing  the  infidelity  and  immora¬ 
lity  of  the  place  that  has  filled  their  pockets  with 
gold.  “Great  is  Diana  <i'f  the  Ephesianas,”  while  she 
furnishes  a  job  to  the  gold  am!  silvers  workers.  They 
cry  superstition  at  their  neighbor  while  they  parade 
the  Bible  bound  to  the  neck  of  tiio  golden  calf. 

'•  The  Asyrisn  came  down  lihe  a  wol?  on  the  fold. 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  silver  and  gold.” 

What  is  the  home  record  of  these  Guerrilla 
ApostlesI  Why  do  they  come  to  Latin  America/ 
What  message  do  they  bring!  If  they  come  as  res¬ 
pectable  Protestants  with  the  noble  art  of  persua¬ 
sion  employing  legitimate  methods  of  success,  with 
good  will  to  men  and  trulhfully  espousing  the  cause 
of  morality  we  could  welcome  their  advent.  But 
they  come  as  discredited  fanatics,  whose  gyrating 
creeds  have  failed  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 
Their  stock  is  trade  in  cahiuiny  and  deception.  The 
hirelings  of  gullible  devotees  and  questionable 
monopoly.  They  must,  lie  and  pad  the  rolls  of  per¬ 
verts  to  keep  up  their  salary.  T!»e  majority  are  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  hopeless  mediocrity,  with  a  sneaking  long- 
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iiig'  to  be  the  tail  of  some  coinoiercial  kite  or  tlie 
ailvaiiee  ageurs  of  some  jn-edasory  luouopoiy.  Hcjw 
they  long  to  pick  the  specks  <mtof  Latin  Ameiica’s 
eye  and  leave  protruding  the  beams  in  tlu*  eyt*  of 
tiieir  own  beloved  land.  Ihny  tiun  sig'h  to  broi.i:  lUe 
Gospel  to  the  South  American  countries,  on  wiiiidi 
they  spend  so  imudi  maudlin  sympathy.  riisUMi,<) 
Latin  Genius,  Yonr  Northeiu  Brothers  conn*  r<s 
sweep  the  dust  froEu  your  doors,  and  leave  heaps  d' 
mud  banked  against  their  own.  G0,0d0,00d  of  elnireli- 
less  people  that  sprung  from  disintegrating  Prot¬ 
estantism  have  been  left  in  the  ULsited  States,  that 
the  itinerant  mi.ssicmary  may  rob  yon  of  ymir  faith, 
and  put  you  iii  the  same  rank.s  of  a  creedless  mob. 
Why  not  try  their  open  Bible  and  noble  /.eal  on  the 
wits  of  their  unfaithful  eountryment  Why  not 
prove  their  worth  and  the  pow'cr  of  t, heir  message 
by  making  converts  ilrst  of  their  countJ-ymenf  Is 
it  that  their  native  feliow.s  are  less  amenable  to 
truth!  No.  But  llieir  (HunUryinen  know  too  well 
their  disunion,  tlieir  .shifting  posstious  and  the  fruits 
they  have  borne.  The  Protestants  of  the  United 
•States  may  be  ingenious  enough  to  inveiu  two 
luindred  and  iiffy  religion.s  and  two  Bitdes,  as  Dr. 
Carrol  remarks,  they  cannot  longer  fool  the  people 
by  trimming  and  compromising. 

In  tiic  New  Bngiand  States  the  once  happy 
Puritanic  stronghold  where  they  branedt  the  Catho¬ 
lic  churches  and  convents,  their  grand  total  (tf  com- 
municant-s  falls  24t),000  oelow  the  Catholic  consmo- 
iiicants.  Like  dying  paganism,  their  strong  hold  is 
now  in  the  mtJst  iiliterate  places.  As  Dr.  Carrol 
remaiks,  the  largest  doniminations  do  not  attain  ht- 
teeu  percent  of  their  member.ship  in  the  large  cit¬ 
ies.  We  have  no  fear  of  their  making  any  impression 
on  the  educated  Latin  min  i.  But  we  respectfully 
warn  simple  innocent  Sooth  Americans  In  the 
words  of  St.  Peter,  ‘‘Brethren  be  so'Pre  an(i  watchful 
because  yom  enemy  the  Devil  goes  about  like  a 
roaring  lion  seeking  who?n  he  may  devour,  whom 
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reyisf.  ye  ylrong'  in  faitb,”  I  Pete  5,  8-9.  Ask  tlie 
•j-i-Mve  and  KcaSous  Annytles  ftf  tlie  ireti'iiself-isnpnted 
mni'ality,  wlnit  they  liave  done  to  counteract  tli» 
d  vorce  evil  tinit  has  bronght.  so  nuich  Uniitesi  pros- 
titutiini  to  iaillions  ut  iiomes  in  their  own  land, 
wliere  divorce  rans  as  hish  as  one  to  six  marriages 
in  some  states.  Oh,  Holy  People  that  count  their 
ye.ir.s  i)y  their  wives.  Anti  tssk  them  tot)  why  they 
do  not  tarn  their  generous  efforts  towanl  the  Miora! 
uplift  of  the  Son  the,™  tier  of  statts  where  the  sects 
Intve  hati  nndisptited  .sway  tttr  tna'.ty  a  tlark  anti 
g'ooiny  ileenle.  If  they  can  find  any  petiple  in  Latin 
,\inerieti  eq'.itil  in  ignorance,  illiteracy  iinti  crime  to 
the  White  Trash,  the,  Hill-Bills,  the  Cltiy  Eatev.s,  the 
Amav.oiiic  Tobacco  Okewers,  the  iianseatiiig  Dippers, 
the  Miscege.imtora,  the  Lynchers  and  titc  Feudists  of 
tile  Sontlieni  sttites,  then  their  noble  lives  will  not 
have  been  spent  in  vain.  In  ronml  immlicrs  they 
have  ten  million  ffegroes  in  the  States,  the  majority 
of  them  know  a.s  littic  anti  care  less  about  the  natur¬ 
al  law  than  their  luice-dors  did  in  ilarke.st  Africa. 
True  they  meet  a;i(l  sing-  and  shout  and  wear  more 
clotiies  than  tlieir  ancestors,  blit  for  them  the  Ten 
Oommaiulemunts  have  been  written  in  vain.  In  all 
that  sunny  land  real  Negroes  are  rare  the  multi- 
tildes  ever  bearing  open  evidence  on  tlieir  Mulatto 
faces  of  the  cvimiaiiiity  of  tlieir  White  brotlierrs. 
And  Latin  Ansericans,  you  must  reiiiember,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  ethics  of  thi.s  question,  that  in  nearly 
all  the  Soutern  state.s  no  AVliite  man  can  legally 
take  a  dusky  bride  and  vice  versa.  Perhaps,  it  is  the 
climate  that  has  mnitiplied  the  Mulattoes,  or  a  pro¬ 
pitious  Providence  that  wants  to  settle  amicably 
tlie  race  prolileiii.  But  practical  observers  attriliute 
the  increasing  miiniser  of  those  who  indicate  White 
contamination,  to  a  tendency  of  letting  down  the 
Colored  line  after  dark.  There  seems  to  be  lots  of 
room  for  promoting  higher  standards  of  morality 
nearer  home  than  the  tropical  clime.  And  if  they 
will  not  take  the  evidence  of  the  isece.ssity  of  evau- 
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g'oliziiig  tlisii'  owi!  countryiiiesi  from  Ijome  facts,  let 
tliem  pitch  their  tents  at  the  entrance  of  *  Coca 
Grove,  and  see  wise  sustains  that  rendevor.s  of  vice. 
Watch  the  faces  that  come  and  go,  even  in  broad  day 
liglit,  after,  pay  day;  and  see  if  tliey  can  detect  even 
the  resemblance  of  their  own  race  and  nationality. 
Why  turn  from  their  own  land  seething'  in  divorce, 
graft,  murder,  infanticide,  foeticide,  race  suieiile, 
iniseegenration,  political  corruption,  iniidelity,  to 
pediUe  their  worn  oiit  ware.s  to  people  quite  as  happy 
and  honest  and  moral,  if  tint  qaite  so  rie.h  or  ingeni¬ 
ous  ill  sinning-  against  tlie  natural  law? 

Voices  from  their  own  camps  will  tell  you  why 
these  self-sacriticing  apostles  are  wandering'.  It  has 
always  been  the  trick  of  Protestantism  to  cherisli 
the  malodorous  weeds  that  the  Pope  throw.s  out  ol 
his  garden. 

They  have  few  of  them  every  where.  However, 
we  think  too  much  of  the  culture  aiidreiineilseusibi- 
lity  of  many  Protestants  whom  we  know  anil  respect 
to  quota  a  single  renegade  from  their  creed.s  against 
them.  We  will  show  the  Latin  ivuiericaus  what 
reflective  honest  Protestant  gentlemen  within  the 
fold,  largely  inini.stei'ial,  think  ot  the  creed.s  that  the 
noisy  missiojtaries  bring  tt>  the  South  American 
countries.  liev.  Dr.Oharles  Edward  Stoive,  a  luiui.siar 
of  note  and  family,  say.s,  in  the  Bostn  Herald,  Dec. 
t.'),  1915:  “Protestantism  is  a  kind  of  modern  Cerbe¬ 
rus  hith  a  iuiDdred  and  thenty-five  heads  all  bar- 
kitig  discordantly,  and  is  like  the  mob  of  Ep¬ 
hesus.  ThougatfnVohristiaiis  looking  on  and  be¬ 
holding  with  sadness  this  confusion  worse  confoun¬ 
ded,  cannot  fail  to  ask:  Did  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
come  on  this  earth  to  establish  this  pititiil  mob  of 
debating-  societie.s,  or  &  church  of  the  Living  God, 
capable  of  making'  itseef  felt  as  a  pillar  and  g'round  of 
truth?  ”  Again,  (Loco  cit!ito)“Mr.  Emer.son  remarks 
in  his  Sovereignity  of  Sthies:  Luther  would  cut  his 
baud  off  sooner  than  -write  theses  gainst  the  Pope 
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if  lie  smspeeteil  lie  Ittisi  lii'iiigiiiK'  on  with  ail  his  misht 
tliepale  negations  of  Boston  Uiiitaviaiiisiii.  I  say  tha! 
iim-  Pni'itMi  fatiiers  iieyei'  would  haveraaile  the  break 
they  did  with  Oatlioiic  Christianity  could  they  lisYO 
fore  seen  the  result  there  ot,  the  Crlstless  uiovibund, 
rigid,  fruitless  Protestantism  that  can  contribute 
neither  warmth,  life,  iusidration  nor  power  to  lilt  us 
above  the  lieight  and  lieaiiness  and  sin.”  Dr.  Biirrell, 
Presiilont  of  the  General  (hmiiei!  of  Presbyterian 
ohnrehes,  in  a  speech  before  the  Geneiai  Comici!  in 
Aiierdeen  said:  “  In  tlie  chiivclies  in  America  the 
voice  of  lameotatimi  is  heard  on  every  side.  There 
was  never  such  a  demand  tor  juniper  trees,  and 
never  sndi  a  -supply  of  weeping  prophets  to  sit  under 
them.  It  is  obvious  that  something  is  wrong.  There 
are  fewer  ucces.sioiis  than  in  former  years,  fewer 
thowersof  blessings,  fewer  conversions.” 

Moreover  he  declares  that,  ‘‘Ministers,  congre¬ 
gations  and  colleges  are  all  at  fault.  ”  Dr.  Latham  ot 
Chester,  Pa  ,  *  Presbyterian  who  has  ttadied  his 
oiusrch  membership  says,  “In  the  last  five  years  two 
hundred  and  forty  three  tliousand  members  have 
been  tlirowo  into  the  scrap  heap,  with  few,  if  any, 
M)  retura  to  the  churcii:  wliiie  in  the  last  year  there 
w;u  a  gain  of  ouiy  one  hundredth  of  one  per  ceut.  - 
Phil.  Record,  Jan.  2.1,1912  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor 
writing  ill  the”  ‘‘Great  Missionary  Failure,”^  says, 

‘  I  believe  our  methofls  are  not  only  iinsuccseiui  but 
altogether  wrong.  We  must  return  to  those  meth¬ 
ods  which  were  crowned  with  such  marvelmns  tri¬ 
umphs  in  the  centuries  wiiieh  saw  the  conversion  of 
the  Northern  nations.  Tlie  aiodeni  method  i»  to 
hire  a  class  of  the  profcsssoiial  missionaries,  a  inerce- 
imry  army,  which  like  all  other  mercenary  armies, 
may  be  admirably  dici|itiued  and  may  ea.™  its  pay 
but  it  will  never  do  the  work  of  the  real  soldiers  of 
tha  cross. 

The  hireling  may  be  an  excellent  hireling  but 
for  ail  that  he  is  a  hireling. 


UJ 


U  riio  work  is  to  lx*  done  w!-?  im^t  men  iii- 

iitittiicml  !).v  Mio  ii[>osr.olic  spu-ir.,  ilie  sjjiriit 
P.nil,  of  S[.  Colnuiba,  St.  (’olnnil)an  nnd  St. 

These  men  hroiiulit  wlnde  nations  to  (Miiist  and 
snc'li  men  only  ilMudi  men  i-n]\  he  I<  nii<!,  will  rea)* 
the  harvest  of  the  hea  lien  world,  ***■  (ieneral  (loi- 
doii,  a  zerdons  Ihotestant  ifever  iheie  Was  <;iie,  i’ound 
jj'nm  t)iit  till' Koman  Oatliolies  who  canu'  ni>  to  his 
ideal  of  tlie  absolute  .self-iievoi ion  of  use  aiioslolie 
inis.'iomn.  ies. 

ftj  Oiilna,  he  foinnl  tloi  Prote.staiit  missionaries  with 
comfortable  salaries  of  30h  ])o’inds  a  yeai-,  pi  ercriiiu- 
to  stay  on  the  coasts  while  the  Ivomait  Ibiesls  lets 
Europe  ne\er  to  itdiirii,  living  in  the  interim’ 
with  the  )i;tti\’es  as  the  milixes  livi',  with  out 
wife,  cliilil,  or  salary,  or  comfort  or  society.  Uenee, 
Priests  sueeed  as  the^’’  deserve  to  siu'ced  while  the 


Protestants  missionaries  fjiil.  True  missioiiciry  Work 
is  necessariiy  heniie  work  and  hm-oio  work  can  only 
ho  done  by  heroes ;  lueu  not  east  in  the  heroi<-  mould 
»re  only  ineumberanees.”  -  Foidtiightly  Ri*\it-li. 
Oct-,  18:S8,  Pa;>'e  4-P)  et  sep.  >fr.  Riebard  Harry  in 
Business  x's,  Christianity  -  Pearsons’  .Maiiazjii<‘. 
Aorii^ ! ‘JlOJbto'e  477.  ‘^‘AUlmu^  h  E  am  not  a  {'atlndie 
and  was  raised  ii‘ n  Pndestant  Clinreh  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  wlien  I  travelled  down  the  Yanii’  T.se  Kiang, 
Mr  al!ei>-i.m:*-e  insbiuetive.ly  went  out  to  the  iliree  , Je¬ 
suits  wlto  were  travellliio-  in  the  steerage,  wearing 
O.-ieutial  garb,  m’lkiug  themselves  as  inconspicuous 


as  possible  and  tjcting  to  all  outward  semblance,  like 
Chinamen  holding  faith  with  their  triple  vow  of  si¬ 
lence,  poverty  and  obedianco.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  at  th©  table  with  me  in  the  first  saloon 
three  Protestant  missionaries  of  three  different 
denominations  each  with  his  own  Chinese  servants 
mid  each  explained  to  me  at  different  times 
how  he  really  ought  to  lia\'©  more  money  to  got  a- 
long  proiHwiy  in  that  heathen  country.  Had  it  eoni«‘ 
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tit  .sliowdowii  I  fetir  !  sliouhl  have  o;i:st  in^ 

iitt  tvith  till'  rlesiiititi.  Their  caiidnet.  aecoi'deU  aitirr 
I'lnsely  witli  iiiviiiterpn'raiioii  of  the  new  Ti'staiiieiit. 

But  why  dll  they  eniue  to  Lniiii  Aiiieriea!  Is  it 
that  tliey  believe  tinit  tlie  land  wieli  was  jireeiiipted 
by  file  iiubie  iiiimled  Oatiioliet'olumbns  is.slill  [layanj 
III-  do  tlioy  lielieve  that  ilie  iiiiiabitaiits  ale  more  ir¬ 
religious  tliaii  their  own  eoiintryiiini,  Tliey  eaiiiiot 
lie  so  ignorant  ns  to  eontend  that  tliey  have  ever  a|i- 
liroaedied  tile  lirillaiiey  of  the  Latin  genius,  tliat  tin  v 
do  now  iios.sess  or  ever  have  had  in  their  ranks  men 
of  superior  or  even  eipial  knowledge  to  the  eiiltnred 
men  of  the  Latin  raee.  Will  tliey  dare  tell  tliis  conn- 
try  tliat  the  religion  wliieii  it  iirofesses  is  siiper- 
stioii,  the  religion  wliieli  tliu  Ci  ief  Jusiiee  (if  tlieir 
own  S'liireme  eonrt  liolds  dearer  (iiaii  his  life,  tlie  re¬ 
ligion  of  Hannis  Taylor,  fhe  greafest  iiiternationai 
iegiil  mind  of  tlie  .Stales,  of  Dr.  Browiisoii,  tlie  jieer- 
less  i'liilosopher  and  otlier  men  in  other  lanils  as 
I’asteiir,  Uoeiitigen,  tVinpere,  Brtiiiettier,  Utiiile, 
Uaiiliael,  Angelo,  Perosi  and  other.s  lieyoinl  mention 
who  liave  risen  to  heiglils  of  inspiratim'i  and  ideali.sin 
never  atlaniiied  by  anyone  from  the  ratik.s  of  their 
creeils.  Will  they  wlio  liold  a  secondary  place  in  tli# 
fine  arts  and  tlie  metaphysical  sciences  conie  to 
teaeli  tlie  genius  that  has  alwaj.s  held  the  lirst  idace. 
Ton  Inive  the  faith  that  lias  inarehed  as  Mr.  Ghid- 
•  stone  says,  “At  the  head  of  oivilizartion  for  fifteen 
hundred  yeais  and  lias  hariies.sed  to  its  chariot  as  tlie 
Iiorses  of  a  triiiinphal  car  the  eliief  intelleclnal  and 
material  force  of  the  world.  .4iul  this  mother  eliureh 
wliich  i.s  as  old  a.s  Christianity,  and  universal  as  man 
kind  is  tod.-py  a.s  fresh  and  vigorous  as  on  the  day 
when  the  Pentecnstai  fu-es  were  showered  ni«in 
lier,”  And  these  aggressive  missionaries  come  to 
give  yon  .some  fragmentary  creorls  ,sample.s  of  a  dis¬ 
membered  Cliristiiinity,  confnsicn  confused,  a  Babel 
of  voices,  religion  split,  splintered,  cracked  and  bro¬ 
ken  from  Luther  to  Brigiiaiii  Young.  Beware  offals# 
prophets.  Tliey  come  to  reduce  your  homes  to  the 
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same  level  as  tSieir  own,  where  the  iinilevlyiiig  priuci- 
nie  of  borne  life,  the  contract  of  iiiarriage  is  on  a  par 
with  »  business  deal.  They  have  their  covetioHs  eyes 
oil  your  pro.specto.  They  ealrauniate,  detract  and 
lie  about  you  to  theii  bretherii,  in  the  States,  and 
wliet  the  cupidity  of  their  goljibie  listeners  by 
telliiiK  them  of  the  natural  wealth  of  your 
countries.  Beware,  of  the  wily  Yankee  with  a  Bible  iu 
one  pocket  andasohetne  to  rob  you  in  the  other.  .Just 
as  the  trii.stiiiff  IJell  has  long  lamented  hi.s  eoiijiil- 
ence  in  the  perfidiou.s  AUsimi,  .so  yon  will  repent  ilie 
trust  yon  luay  place  in  the  iivarieious  North  .Aiiieri- 
cau  "who  robliec;  fiv.st  the  Indians,  then  Me.xieo, 
then  Spain,  and  Cciuiiibia  and  now  wanis  to  rob 
even  Panama  of  its  treaty  rights.  This  iiiis.sioiiary 
warfare  is  but  an  advance  agency  of  strife.  The 
irreed  of  rapacious  monopoly.  They  set  brother  on 
brother  in  Mexico  while  the  clmckling  Imlly  of  the 
States  “idealism’  looked  on  wilh  glee.  Take  heed  le.st 
those  men  come  to  exploit  their  oiiniihig  under  tlie 
.mlSB  of  religioii  and  moral  uplift  !hat  they  may  with 
o-reater  facility  get  their  Iriuds  into  the  rich  iiocket 
of  your  natural  wealth.  “TiiiieoDanos  etiam,  domi, 
ferente.s’’  -  I  fear  the  Greeks,  even  can-ying  gifts, 
[f  they  are  seeking  after  your  .spiritual  welfare,  say 
to  tliem,  Physician,  heal  thy.self.  As  great  thiiign 
as  you  promise  tis,  do  for  your  own  native  laud  Do 
siotcoinetous  with  a  message  of  fnihire.  Listen  to 
what  their  own  men  .say  of  the  sects  at  home,  and 
then  see  if  you  can  .sell  the  faith  of  your  aiieestors 
and  til*  .security  of  your  homes  for  A  mes.s  of  Pro¬ 
testant  potage.  They  will  first  tei!  you  no  rloubt  of 
the  superior  lovethey  have  for  the  Bible  while  one 
of  their  pniioiplii  ministers,  Eev.  Dr.  Mains,  a  noted 
Methmiist  of  New  Y'ork  Say.s,  “That  the  Bible 
mu.st  lie  purged  from  priestly  fables  anil  false  tradi¬ 
tions”  -  Ourreii.  Lit.,  May  11  ,1913.  Kev.  A.  A 
Morri.son  -  Episcopal  -  ~  says,  “The  Bible  i.s  not  tlie 
won!  of  God  for  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies  -  New  Yoik 
Sun  -  Oct.  9,  1910.  Dr.  Hamilton,  pastor  of 
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Trhiity  Eiisuhitslisc  Cimrch,  New  York  City, 
calls  Ur.  Mains  to  task  .saying,  “Witli  om-  re- 
ligiim  itiUtil!it"i!  as  it  is  by  these  higher  critics, 

B  >!>  IiigBi'soil,  were  he  alive  totUy  would  beaiiiiiit- 
tei!  to  any  CSiristiiii!  cliiu'cli  with  open  arms.  He 
proceeds,  “In  otlior  days  attacks  came  from  wir'u- 
oiu,  today  from  within,  'they  wear  tlio  uiiitbrm 
II  of  a  friend  to  add  dishone.sty  to  perfily  and  perjury. 
Some  critics  have  accepted  higher  positions  with 
great  honor  and  idg  pay.a.s  defemiers,  yet  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  plot  ami  undermine  and  overthrow 
“And  Ur.  ,J.  W.  McFarland,  eiiitor  of  the  Methodist 
Sunday-school  publications  said,  “I  love  the  Bible 
as  well  as  any  man,  so  should  Ur,  Mains,  but  he  refu- 
sea  to  accept  fables  and  so  do  I.”  Horroi';  of  Jicirroris 
Who  put  tiHi.se  fables  in  the  Bilile?  The  New  York 
.Sun  surveying  tUo  field  of  Protestant  confusion, 
says,  “The  Pojib  i.a  Hie  sole,  Iiohl,  positive,  un- 
cmniiroiuising  c.haiupion  of  the  Bible  ns  the  Word 
of  find.”  'I’iie  Christian  Work-Piote-staiit,  cited  by 
the  Providence  Visitor,  March  21,  1!H3,  asks,  what 
i.s  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  nnbeliefi  Have  not 
many  of  the  |u-eachers  of  the  large  clmrcbej  eiicont- 
rage’d  the  spiiitof  uiibelii-f  by  disparagingtheBible 
or' at  least  treating  it  wirli  silent  ceiiHivi-t,.  IVLeP 
its  teaching  does  not  isgi-ee  with  their  own  idea., 
The  short  history  of  religion  in  United  States 
shows  liow  Prolestantisiu  cannot  stand  the  test  ol 
time  ill  a  free  country.  There  it  ha.s  been  the  grist 
mil!  of  infidelity  If  Americans  believe,  that  in  niiion 
there  i.s  strength,  then  they  cannot  accept  the  dis¬ 
union  of  the  iininerous  sect.s.  Moreover  the  principle 
of  private  iiitersiretation  is  advense  to  the  judicial 
authority  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court.  x\s  everyone 
er.li  see  tliat  it  is  naturally  more  important  to  decide 
reljgion.s  quesliomt  by  vested  authority,  than  civil 
ones.  And  also  more  difficult.  Each  Protestant  may 
claim  for  himself  the  pou'cr  he  denies  to  the  Pope, 
but  the  opposite  opinion  to  tlii.s,  is  held  by  the 
variou.s  creeds,  who  would  certainly  reject  such  a 
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cliiim.  The  eifu-r.  to  deceive  Laiiti  Ai)ieric;i  i.s  the 
Intent  delirioUM  venture  of  fmenientni'y  ih-uie.stiint.- 
ism  striving-  tii  eoiitiniiu  its  |iiinisitic  exisience  I'm- 
a  while  iougei'  mi  society.  It  lia.s  no  iiowei-  In  thee  tlio 
t'atore.  i)|ieiily,  and  lioiie.stly,  tor  decodeiice  Ini^  lieen 
fostering-  its  vitnl.s.  Like  tiie  suionidei-iiig-  iin-,  il  will 
leiip  toi-th  iiere,  iiiid  there  oiiiy  to  sink  hack  t‘- 1  iie  ash¬ 
es  of  despair.  Jlr.  .Malloi-k,  llie  eio.sest  reasojiei  and 
keenest  observer  in  iiiodei-n  times,  gives  us  Hie  sta¬ 
tus  of  Protestiiiitism  in  .several  place.s.  We  wil!  ipiote 
a  few;  In  the  Niiieteelli  (Jentiii-y,  Vid.  -Hi,  Page 
7.13,  he  say.s,  “Isliali  endeavor  to  slimv  tliat  if  I  lie 
Ohristiiin  i-eiigion  lioids  iis  own  at  all  in  the  face  of 
secular  knowledge,  it  is  the  Christian  religion  as 
emhodied  in  the  (!huri-h  of  Itome,  and  not  in  any 
form  of  Protestaulisiii,  that  will  snivlvo  in  the  iiiiei- 
lecti’.al  coiiiiiiest.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  also  tinii 
the  outlines  of  the  great  apologia  which  Home,  as 
champion  of  revelation,  wil!  offer  to  the  luiinaii  iiiii-l- 
lect  instead  of  heiug  wrafipe.-l  ni  tiiystery,  are  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  day  by  (lay,  beeoiniiig 
olearer  and  luore  ciiini.n-elieiisive,  and  that  all  these 
forces  ot  science  which  was  ttnce  tlioiiglit  wouid  he 
fatal  to  lier  are  now  in  a  way  which  constitutes  one, 
of  the  great  Slit-prises  of  history,  so  grouping  them¬ 
selves  as  to  afford  her  a  new  fiuiniliition.  Also  page 
G75  ibid,  “.Such  is  the  conilitioii  to  tvhicli  as  an  iute!-. 
lectual  system.  Frotestaiitism  is  being  rednced  by  ilie 
solvent  touch  of  science  ant!  3'ear  bji-  3'ear  as  scien- 
tilie  kuowleflge  increases  and  as  consciousness 
of  what  It  nrea-is  becomes  clearer  and  more 
diffused.  Tiie  intelh*ctual  bai!krn[>tcy  of  Pro- 
testaiitisiiii  becoiiiss  niore  and  move  apparent. 
The  position  of  Borne  on  tlie  other  liaiid  is  being 
affected  in  a  |>i-eciss!y  opposite  way.  For  in  extict 
propru-uon  a.s  Protestantism  exhibits  its  inability  to 
viiniiciite  for  lier.self  either  in  tlieory  or  in  ju-aotics 
a.ny  teaching  authority  wliich  is  i-eally  an  authority 
at  3iU,  the  perfection  of  the  Bonian  sy.stem  tlicorct- 
ically  and  pnictiealiy  alike  becoiae.s  in  this  particii- 
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lar  laa-iiiccr,  more  unil  iiKiro  striking  laiil  obvious.  In 
tlii^  w.iy  It  is  tlu-n  tlnit  moiieni  liistorical  criticism  i.s 
u-o.Itnig  to  Cstablisli  as  far  as  ineilcctiial  coiisistcn- 
ey  IS  i-oiicKriioil  the  b'.  mi  ni  tlienry  of  Cliristianity, 
anil  to  liestioy  the  theory  of  I‘rote.slaiitisiii,  for  it 
sliiHvs  tliat  r.liri.stian  Doctrine  Cim  neither  be  deti- 
iieii  no-  veriliei!  except  by  an  authority,  whicli  a.s 
liotii  logic  ami  experience  prove,  Eonie  alone  can 
witli  any  iibmsibiiify  ciaiiii.”  Mr.  H.  I),  Sedgwick  in 
the  Allaniic  Jlonrhly,  Vol.  84,  Page  447,  teils  ns 
“In  Ihe,  pa-st  the  Roman  Oliurch  ha.s  achieved  her 
gi’cate.st  victories  in  the  taco  of  tlie  greatest  jfowers 
of  tile  world.  First,  she  subdued  the  Roman  Empire. 
After  its  tall  she  itiet  the  Teutonic  Einperors  as  a 
rival,  am!  now  after  the  Holy  Boniaii  Empire  has 
[(■I'sesl  awa} ,  she  stil!  treats  with  the  governments 
as  an  equal  Slie  is  the  only  organization  wdiich  has 
.simeeeded  in  adapting  itself  to  the  varying  needs  of 
nieti  for  iiiaeteeii  limiitred  years.  -  She  alone  lias 
been  able  to  put  before  the  We.sterii  Whndd  the  ideal 
ofa  elmrcdi  forhumanity.  Tiii.s  has  been  the  source  of 
her  peetilhii-  attraedoii,  tind  in  the  next  century  with 
the  natioiiiil  barriers  broken  down  her  claims  to  nni- 
vcrsal  acceiitance  ami  obedience  will  be  stronger 
r.haii  ever.  Americans  cannot  kneel  to  an  EngHsh 
King,  nor  pr.istrate  tliem.selves  to  a  Ozav  of  Rsi.ssia, 
blit  many  'Will  do  both,  befitre  him,  who  has  the  only 
claim  to  be  eonsiilered  the  liigli  Priest  of  Cliris- 
tendom. 

To  show  that  Latin  .American  ctnmtries  iit  .spite 
of  all  the  cahimny  heated  upon  tiiem  do  not  need 
tlie  services  of  vyeU  -  paid  evangelists,  near  so  much 
as  ITmted  States,  yye  will  nnote.  eminent  Protestant 
authorities  on  the  isioral  fonnlition  and  tlie  clmracter 
of  the  two  contiiient.s.  We  cannot  better  iireface  our 
quotations  than  to  remind  onr  readers  of  tlie  word.? 
(t  ex  -  president  Roosevelt  in  his  inlrodiietion  lo 
the  admirable  W'ork  on  Soutli  America  by  l)r.  H  .r. 
Mozans  A.  M.,  Phd.,  ml  we  should  be  eiiinilly 
attentive  to  what  he  .said  Imfove  and  1 1  his  allusions 
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ti>  imr  slioTODiniiis's  ns  shown  hy  onr  ignorance  niui 
Uiek  Ilf  ai>i»reeiatii)i>  of  the  gi'cat  coiitiiieiit  south  of 
us  iui.l  osii-  failm-B  to  try  ami  liiiiig  its  pemilc  hito 
closer  relatious  to  us.  Again,  the  book  ougth  to  make 
our  iseople  iiniiei'stHuii  ami  iipiireciate  far  betli-r 
than  at  present  the  Soutii  Aiiiei'icaii  initioiis  wliieli 
be  vi.sit®il  ami  tlie  high  qnaiilie.s  of  whose  peoples 
ho  sketches  so  vividly,  nor  is  it  oniy  in  ilescribiiig 
the  scholars  imil  the  ooiirteotis  and  kimliy  -  jiiitured 
Imlian#  or  semi  -  Indian  pcsantry  that  Dr,  Mosan.s 
tells  us  iiuicl!  that  we  <mg  lit  to  kiiow.  His 
quotations  troin  Simlli  Ameiiciin  |ioeta  are  not 
OiiiV  apt  iu  themselves  Suit  ilUmiiiuitive  to  those 
giiiiihg  os  who  do  not  realize  how  very  far  South 
Aiiierieaii  civilization  lias  gone  aUmg  certain 
lines  where  onr  own  progre-ss  lias  by  no  means 
been  well  marked.”  To  quote  from  Dr.  Mozaiis, 
“Whes!  one  stiidies  on  the  grouni!  wiiat  has  been 
aeooniplislied  for  eivilizalioii  by  the  deseeiideiits  of 
the  conqiiistadores,  when  one  c<)iiteiii!i!ate.s  their 
universitie.s  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  when 
one  scans  the  long  list  ot  iiame.s  ot  those  who  have 
achieved  di.stinctioii  in  science,  art,  literature, 
ecoiioinios,  jiirisp™dece,wheii  one  notes  the  pro- 
gre.s.s  tliat  is  now  being  made  in  couunerce  and  in 
the  development  ot  the  i ii'‘}thanstibi6  resources  of 
forest,  field  auil  mine  one  watches  ship  load 

after  .ship  load  of  immigrants  eagerly  hasteiiiEg  to 
the  ian'l  of  promise  under  the  .Southern  Cross,  one 
can  realize  as  never  before  that  Smith  America*** 
is  progressing  toward  a  great  and  biiiiiant  intiiie. 
Again,  the  truth  is  that  the  Spaniards  and  the 
neare.st  ot  kin  the  Portguesa  contain  within  them¬ 
selves  the  promise  and  the  potency  of  therenasesnc® 
that  will  soon  surprise  the  world  ”  In  speaking  of 
Columbia,  he  remarks,  that  there  was  no  place  from 
wli'cli  he  was  so  loathe  to  depart.He  says  the  culture 
and  refiaemeiit  ot  its  people  eharined  beyond 
(Ecnression.  “What  a  pity”  we  said,  that  Oolumbia 
ami  Oolumbiaas  are  not  better  known  in  our  own 
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counfiry-  It  'would  be  better  for  them  aud  better  for 
as  .  (Eb’Odi  Dr.  >Iozans’  Work  up  the  Orinoco  and 
down  the  Ma'^daleua).  And  Senator  Boot  says, 
‘’Two  third.s  of  the  .suspicion,  the  dislike,  the  (ii»- 
tm.st  with  which  our  country  is  regarded  by  the 
people  of  vSoutb  America  was  the  result  of  the  arro¬ 
gant  and  conveinpreous  bearing  of  Americans,  of 
people  of  the  United  States  for  those  gentle,  polite, 
senhirive,  itusnairinative,  delightful  people.  And 
iTeuerol  .Sanipsoji  tells  u.s,  “They  have  a  Christian 
religion  and  they  are  satisiied  with  it  and  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless  to  send  Prote.staiit  Ministers. 
This  wlien  he  was  iiuuister  to  Ecuador.  On  a  kin¬ 
dred  subject  Mr.  IVck,  once  Governor  General  of 
the.  PhilUppiue  Islands  said,  “I  am  a  son  ot  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Minister.  I  am  not  a  Catholic.  I  speak  from 
per.sitnal  observation,  The  Catholic  metliod  ot  evan¬ 
gelizing  and  the  inosle  of  living  are  tlie  only  ones 
that  uplift  the  Pbillippiooe.s.  Ami  M.  Clemenceau 
recently  speaking  of  J^outh  America  says,  “Miscon¬ 
duct  is  rare.  There  are  hupj)y  homes,  regular  habits 
and  a  traiK]uii  enjoyment  of  a  life  of  virtue.  All  that 
can  be  .seen  of  pnbiie  moials  is  most  favorable, 

Its  wbm.eti  are  extremely  virtuous.”  Can  we 
point  'udth  scorii  and  truthfully  claim  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  «)f  evangelist.^  are  more  needed  in  South 
America,  when  we  consider  the  liigh  esteem  in 
which  reputable  Pnjtestants  have  held  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ot  these  couutrie.s  and  the  gloomy  picture 
that  eijually  reputable  men  draw  of  the  United 
Statics;  Dr.  “G  Maliey  in  his.  “Ethics  of  Foeticide’ 
tells  us  that  iu  the  last  sixty  years  the  luiinber  of 
criminals  has  increaseu  .seven  tiiiies  faster  than  the 
popirlatiou.  That  we  are  paying  annually  three  bill¬ 
ion  one  hiuulred  and  seventy  three  million  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  punish  crime.  That  W’e  have  sixty  Ihousund 
murd.erei's  roaming  free  throughout  the  country. 
That  a  murder  is  oommited  every  time  the  clock 
strikes. 

The  rep(?rt  of  the  Police  rommi.SK'ioner  Wal- 
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do  of  Nsw  York  for  the  year  1911  tells  us  that  in 
that  city  a  murder  was  committed  every  fifty  four 
hours  and  the  report  of  the  Police  of  Memphis  states 
that  in  poprtion  that  city  was  ten  times  worse  than 
New  York.  We  learn  from  the  preliminary  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Census  that 
in  January,  1910,  one  of  every  eight  hundred 
people  celebrated  New  Year  in  jail.  In  the  South¬ 
ern  States  alone  they  have  five  times  the  mur¬ 
ders  that  all  Italy  has -P.  h.  Hoofitian,  Literary 
Digest,  Nov.  22,  1913.  Gerogia  alone  has  more 
murderers  than  the  whole  British  Empire  -  Dr. 
O  ’Malley’s  Ethics  of  Foeticede.  Judge  Harw'ood 
in  Birmingham  pointed  out  that  for  the  year  1910, 
Alabama  though  it  has  bat  one  fifteenth  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Bug-land  had  fifteen  times  the  nnm- 
ber  of  murders.  For  the  -whole  country  we  have  more 
murders  per  year  than  the  combined  countries  of 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  Spain,  Hungary,  Fran¬ 
ce,  Austria, Italy,  Belgium  and  Holland,  O  ’  Malley  - 
Ethics  of  Foeticide  -  The  Vice  Oonimissioner  of  Chi¬ 
cago  reports  that  in  that  city  alone  prostitution 
annually  kills  5,  <>00  and  nets  the  promotors 
15,  000,  000  dollars.  In  the  Borough  of  Man¬ 
hattan  alone  there  was  recently  15,  000  of  these 
scarlet  womeu  trading  on  150,  000  immoral  men”. 
-  Eockerfellow  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  quoted  in 
New  York  Sun  May  19,  1913. 

These  qtjototions  are  only  samples  of  the  proofs 
that  can  be  given  from  the  research  and  study  of 
honest  and  scholarly  men  yrho  are  willing-  to  see  the 
defects  ot  their  own  countr  y  before  seeking  to 
exploit  those  of  a.  neigh  boring  land. 


KESOLUTIONS 


BY  THE  CONGRESS  ON  CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 


The  members  of  the  Panama  Congress  on  Christian  Work 
in  Latin  America  recommend: 

I.  That  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  be 
enlarged  and  reconstituted  so  as  to  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  An  American  and  Canadian  Section  composed  of 
one  representative  of  each  mission  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  is  sending  and  maintaining  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Latin  America,  and  oL.a  number  of  coopted 
members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  number  appoint¬ 
ed  as  representatives  of  the  various  American  and 
Canadian  mission  agencies  of  which  coopted  mem¬ 
bers  at  least  one-half  shall  be  delegates  in  attendance 
upon  this  Congress. 

2.  A  European  Section  composed  of  one  representa¬ 
tive  of  each  mission  agency  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  which  is  sending  and  maintaining 
missionaries  in  Latin  America,  and  of  a  number  oi 
coopted  members  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the  num¬ 
ber  appointed  as  representatives  of  the  various  British 
and  Continental  mission  agencies. 

3.  Ex  officio  members  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  committee  or  council  representing 
the  missions  and  churches  of  each  country  or  group  of 
countries  in  Latin  America. 

(Note:  It  is  understood  that  the  functions  of  the  Committee 
are  consultative  and  advisory,  not  legislative  and 
mandatory.) 

II.  That  there  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  Section,  and  also  of  the  European  Section. 

III.  That  the  American  and  European  Sections  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  each  have  an  Executive  Committee  numbering 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Section. 

IV.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  each  Section  shall,  as 
a  rule,  meet  once  each  g^uarter  to  carry  out  the  general  policy 
and  instructions  of  the  Section. 

V.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  European  missionary  societies 
with  work  in  Latin  America  have  been  unable  to  be  as  fully 
represented  at  the  Panama  Congress  as  would  have  been  the 
case  under  normal  circumstances,  the  perfecting  of  their  part 
of  the  organization  will  obviously  have  to  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  conditions  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  missionary  leaders,  favorable  for  such  action.  The 
Congress  would,  however,  express  the  earnest  hope  that  this 
indispensable  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  European  mission 
agencies  may  be  developed  as  r^idly  as  possible. 

VI.  That  the  American  and  Canadian  Section  should,  as 
may  be  desired  by  the  cooperating  bodies,  take  steps 
promptly  to  give  effect  to  the  findings  of  the  various  Commis¬ 
sions  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  of  thd  Congress,  so  far 
as  the  cooperation  of  the  missionary  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  concerned. 

VII.  That  the  matter  of  ways  and  means  of  common  action 
between  the  American  and  European  Sections  shall  be  worked 
out  after  the  European  Section  shall  have  been  organized. 

VIII.  That  the  ex-officio  members  representing  the  Latin 
American  committees  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  both  the  American  and  European  Sections. 


INFORHATION 

For  Dol^gatos  to  the  Congress  at  Faiiav.ia 

Sf!  o  *  O  #  O 

PREPARATION! 

Rolegatos  journoying  to  Panar.iaj  Cvha  and  Porto  RioOj  v:ithout  visit¬ 
ing  any  other  countriesj  \7ill  not  need  passports.  All  rho  expect  to  visit 
South  America,  Ct^ntral  America  or  Mexico  should  make  iiameiiato  application 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  nearest  Federal  Court  or  to  the  Department  of  State, 
'Jashington,  D.C.,  for  passport  application  "blanks.  Foi‘  convenience  Oj.  uhe 
delegates,  these  "blanks  may  also  "bo  secured  at  25  !!adison  Avenue,  wow  York 
City. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  trip  should  be  purchased  from  the  Bureau  oi 
University  Travel,  3I  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
san^  to  arrange  through  the  Bureau  not  only  for  your  visie  to  Panaiea  bu^.  tor 
your  return  passage  rell  immediately.  Otherwise  it  v;iil  be  found  vary 
difficult  to  secure  passage  out  of  Panama. 

The  v/eather  in  Panarria  will  be  hot.  Every  one  should  be  provided 
■■'ith  the  thinnest  clothing.  Caps,  Pana-ma  or  stra.v;  hats,  linens  e.nd  'v/uite 
duck  and  canvas  shoes  v;ill  be  found  most  comfortaoie.  It  v.'ill  be  the  dry 
season,  but  ov/ing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  ttmbrellas  v/ili  be  found 
serviceable.  Steamer  rugs  v;ill  be  useful  on  the  water  but  v;il-  not  ee 
needed  in  Panaura. 

American  money  isy.ccepted  at  its  face  vafuae  in  Panama,  or  will 
bo  exchanged  for  Panamanian  money  without  discount.  For  those  dssiring  --0 
take  a  considerable  sure  it  v.dll  be  well  to  be  provided  with  travelers 
cheques.  These  can  be  obtained  from  the  American  Express  Company,  the 
American  Bankers  Association  or  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 


TRAVEL 


Tickets  via  the  Panama  Rail  Road  Stear.is’nlp  Company 
Tickets  via  the  Unitoi  Fruit  Company  do  not  include  meals;  s 
company's  ships  is  a  la  carte. 


include  meals, 
ervico  on  this 


The  Panama  Railroad  trains  from  Cristobal  to  Panai".?.  me-t^the 
Panama  Rail  Road  Steamships  tipon  arrival,  and  transfer  from  t"he  ship  to  tne 
train  is  made  upon  the  dock.  Those  v:ho  arrive  by  the  Unite'.  Fiaiit  Oonipan> 
steamers  will  need  to  have  their  baggage  transferred  by  wha  local  express 
to  the  railroad  station  at  Colon,  distant  ten  minutes  ride.  Transfer 
charges  are  small;  you  can  ride  to  th ?  station  in  a  carriage  for  ten  cents 
per  person,  carrg^ing  your  hand  baggage  with  you.  Cri  arrival  of  all  steamers 
at  Cristobal  baggage  is  examined  by  the  Panama  Customs  Inspectors. 


Members  ox  the  Panama  Congress  Reception  Cor-.rdttec  will  plan  i-o 
meet  all  principal  steamiers  and  assist  passengers  in  ev-iy  ■■’oy  in  their 
power.  As sigiiiv.ento  for  ent ertainw.ent  will  be  w.ad3  cn  the  trains  oetwee-a 
Cristobal  and  Panama  (a  two  hour  ride)  by  the  Reception  Cemmittee  m.embers. 
Those  delegates  arriving  at  Panama  by  steamers  on  the  Pacific  side  ‘will 
land  at  the  Balboa  docks.  Trolley  cars  will  take  them  direct  from  the 
docks  to  the  Hotel  Tivoli,  Congress  Headquarters,  Fare  ten  cents.  Members 
of  the  Reception  Committee  will  be  on  hand  either  at  the  docks  or  at  the 
Hotel  Tivoli  to  assist  delegs-tes  to  find  their  assignisents .  Representatives 
of  the  Association  of  Comn’.srco  and  the  Tourists  Bureau  of  Panaica  will  also 
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be  on  hand  to  extend  the  v;elcoirje  of  Panaria  to  th.:  delepratosj  and  to  render 
such  assistance  as  way  bo  in  their  po'.Yor. 

“rhe  Hotel  Tivoli  will  bo  the  headquarters  of  the  Congress, 


EWTERTAIWriENT 

Entertainriiont  v;ill  bo  provided  in  Panaira  at  tho  Hotel  Tivoli 
the  Central^  the  International^  and  tho  Metropole.  Special  rates  have  been 
granted  at  the  hotels  ranging  frOE  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  day.  The  special 
rates  at  the  Hotel  Tivoli  apply  only  to  the  dates  February  10-20.  Rates 
at  other  hotels  are  open  for  as  long  a  time  as  desired. 

The  American  farxiilies  resident  in  Ancon^  v/hich  is  tho  American 
section  of  th<3  City  of  Panama,  including  those  living  in  Balboa  Heights, 
adjacent  to  Ancon,  are  opening  their  homes  hospitably  for  a  lirdted  number 
0  delagai.es  and  will  provide  lodging  and  breakfast  ’without  expense  to  the 
delegates,^  Delegates  accepting  this  entertainment  -.vill  be  expected  to 
secure  their  luncheon  and  supper,  and  for  these  provision  will  be  made  at 
the  Ancon  Hotel,  v’here  many  of  tho  U.  S.  G-overnrent  employes  and  their 
families  eat.  A. la  carte  service  is  here  provided,  or  a  table  d'hote  lun¬ 
cheon  or  dinner  for  35?*  The  Ancon  Hotel  is  located  w'ithin  five  minutes 
v/alk  of  the  Hotel  Tivoli.  No  roomers  are  received  at  the  Ancon, 

Delegates  should  infom  the  Secretary  01  the  Congress,  S.  G. 

Inman,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  immediately  as  to  the  class  of 
entortainr.ont  desired,  unless  they  have  already  done  so. 


CABLE  AND  MAIL  ADDRESSES 

The  follov/'ing  mail  address  may  bo  used  by  all  of  tho  delegates 
?.nd  visitors:  Care  S.  G.  Inr.:an,  Hotel  Tivoli,  Panama.. 

letters  railed  in  Panai::a  will  require  Panama  stamps.  U.  S. 
stamps  cannot  be  used  even  in  tho  U,  S.  postoffices  in  Panama, 

For  those  expecting  to  use  the  cable,  the  now  Missions  Code, 
published  by  the  authority  of  tho  Foreign  Missions  Conforenco  01  North 
i.merica,  is  recommended.  A  copy  of  this  code  will  be  found  at  Congress 
Headquarters  in  Panamas  Individual  copies  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
th..  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  2g  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  upon  the  payment  cf  $3.  If  you  are  likely  to  use  the  cable  it 
’would  bo  well  for  you  to  register  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Panana  Congress  before  leaving  New  York  your  name  and  address.  The  cable 
address  in  Panama  will  be''Tivoli,  Panama.” 


MEETINGS 

Three  sessions  of  tho  Congress  will  m.3v5t  daily  as  follows: 

S:30  -  11:30  A.M., 

3:30  -  5:30  P.lu, 

3:00  -  5:30  P.J'I. 

The  meetings  vrill  be  held  in  the  ballroom,  of  the  Hotel  Tivoli,  The  day 
sessions  of  the  Con-ross  v.-ill  be  given  to  tho  discussion  of  the  Commission 
Reports.  Special  evening  meetings  of  a  popular  character  will  also  be  hold 
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both  in  Spanish  and  in  En;;rlish^  in  various  parts  of  Panai'a^  Balboa  and  Aacon. 
Opportunities  v/ill  be  "iven  between  tno  sessions  of  the  Congress  for  siaall 
shoppinr;  in  Panex:a^  but  it  is  desired  that  sipht-seeinp  parties  will  confine 
their  visits  to  the  time  preceding  or  following  the  ten  daj'S  of  the  Congress. 
Prayer  services  and  other  meetings  will  be  arranged  for  those  arriving  before 
the  opening  of  the  Congress,  Admission  to  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  is 
by  ticket  only^  issued  by  the  E:©cutivo  Secretary, 


BEGIONAL  CONFERENCES 


Those  planning  to  attend  these  should  correspohd  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Deputation  immediately  and  plan  to  meet  him  as  early  as  possible  at 
Panama,  Each  Deputation  will  meet  several  times  for  conference  and  complete 
organization  of  the  Deputation. 


The  Chairmen  of  Deputations  are: 


South  America 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Porto  Rice 


Dr.  A.  T7.  Halsey j  j.56  Fifth  Avenue,  Haw  York  City 
Dr,  G.  .C.  Killar,  22S  V'est  Broad  St.,  Tamaqua,  Pa, 
Dr.  C,  L.  Thompson,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Dr.  L.  0,  Barnes,  23  East  25th  St,,  New  York  City, 


It  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the  Idexico  Conference  till  later, 
and  those  attending  the  Congress  from  Mexico  are  requested  to  meet  with  the 
Havana  Conference,  7;hich  convenes  February  2oth. 


PREPARATORY  STUDY 

Both  delegates  and  visitors  are  chosen  because  of  their  serious  pur¬ 
pose  and  genuine  interest  in  Christian  work  in  Latin  America,  and  will  wish  to 
be  vrell  informed  concerning  the  general  and  missionary  conditions  of  all  Latin 
Ariorica  boforo  arriving  ‘in  Panama,  so  that  they  may  bo  able  to  give  and  receive 
most  at  the  Congress.  Bulletin  No,  5  contains  a  selected  list  of  books. 


The  Reports  of  the  eight  Coraiiissions  \vill  be  sent  to  all  delegates 
and  visitors  before  they  start  for  Panan'.a,  These  repoi-’ts  Y/ill  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  discussion  during  the  Congress.  Time  will  not  permit,  however,  of 
their  being  read  during  the  sessions.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  study 
them  in  advance  in  order  to  understand  and  participate  intelligently  in  the 
discussions.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  solemn  duty  of  thoroughly 
acquainting  one’s  self  v/ith  these  reports  before  they  are  presented  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Some  of  the  reports  hav®  ali'aady  been  mailed  to  delegates,  and  the 
rest  are  being  printed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  reports  must  be  taken  to 
Panar.'.a  by  individuals,  as  it  mill  not  be  practicable  to  supply  any  one  with 
additional  copies. 


Prayer  is  the  first  and  greatest  moans  of  preparation.  Individually 
and  in  groups,  on  the  way  to  Panama,  all  v;ill  realize  the  privilege  they  have  of 
preparing  themselves  and  all  others  on  whom  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
rest,  by  means  of  intercession. 


COMMITTEE  OK  COOPERATION  IK  LATIN  AMERICA 


Representing  the  Missionary  Agencies  at  V^or):  in 
the  West  Indies^  Mexico^  Central 
and  South  America 


ROBERT  E.SPEER^  Chairmem 
WILLIAM  F.  OLDHAM^  Vice-Chairraan 
L,  C,  BARNES^  Recording  Secretary 
S.  G.  INMAN,  Executive  Secretary 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Room  1901 
29  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Lima, 

Santiago, 
Buenos  Aires, 
Rio  da  Je.noiro 


Peru 
Chile 
Argentina 
Braz  il 


March  3“  ^ 
March  I5-23 
March  23-April  3 
April  7-15 


PURPOSE 

The  object  of  the  Regional  Conferences  is  to  bring  inspiration  and 
suggestion,  and  to  convey  the  spirit  and  message  of  the  Congress*  to  our 
brethren  in  the  South  American  fields;  also  to  study  sympathetically,  and, 
oO  far  as  possible,  at  first  hand,  the  environment,  achievements  and  prob- 
ems  of  each  of  the  fields  visited.  The  deputation  will  not  be  in  any  sense 
a  pleasure  party  of  tourists. 


The  deputation  will  be  composed  of  official  representatives  of  the 
several  Boards  directly  concerned  in  Christian  work  in  Eoutli  America, who  will 
s  the  official  visiting  body.  Acoanpanying  them  v/ill  be  a  group  of  visiting 
Christian  workers  and  friends  of  missionary  enterprise,  wiiiie  visitors  will 

blose  attention  to  the  business  sessions  as 
the  official  members,  yet  they  should  always  be  ready  to  forward  the  Christian 
influences  of  the  deputation  by  encouraging  the  national  churches  and  attend- 
ing  the  public  meetings  of  the  Conferences  and  other  functions  where  the 
delegation  will  be  expected  to  appear. 


pheparation 


It  will  be  necessary  for  each  one  purposing  to  visit  South  America 
to  secure  a  passport  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Tfashino-ton,  D.C.  The 
necessary  steps  are  as  follows; 


Make  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  nearest  Federal  Court,  or  to 
the  Department  of  State,  T/ashington,  D.C.,  for  passport  apilication  blanks. 
Those  living  near  New  York  City  can  apply  through  the  Passport  Bureau, 

eo  or  reet,  Hew  York,  il.Y.  While  vfaiting  for  blanks,  secure  three  copies 
of  your  photograph  printed  on  thin  paper,  light  background,  the  outside 

photograph  to  be  3"  .x  y>.  Fill  out  carefully  an^l  completely 
both  the  original  and  duplicate  application  and  take  same  with  photographs 
to  the  Clerk  of  Court,  who  will  paste  one  photo  on  your  application  and'the 
second  upon  the  duplicate;  the  third  will  be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  Court  with 
your  application  to  ’lashington  to  be  pasted  upon  the  Passport  to  be  issued 
to  you,  The  three  photographs  must  be  identical,  each  carrying  your  signa- 
ture  in  sfioh  a  ray  as  not  to  obscure  the  features.  Fith  your  application 
must  be  subrriitted  a  statement  of  your  purpose  in  visiting  Panama  and  South 
America.  This  statement  in  fom  of  a  certificate  will  be  sent  you  upon 
application.  Ovring  to  the  time  involved  in  securing  a  passport  under  the 
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new  ragulations,  you  shouH  make  imir.ediats  application.  To  save  your  time^ 
application  blanks  may  be  secured  at  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  is 
necessary  for  each  individual  to  can7  a  passport.  One  passport  will  not 
ansv/er  for  husband  and  wife.  Each  application  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
passport  fee,  $1.  Each  applicant  must  be  accompanied  by  a  credited  witness 
and,  if  possible,  should  present  a  birth  certificate. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  trip  should  be  purchased  from  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel,  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Hassachusetts .  All  steamship 
reservations  for  the  entire  trip  are  being  made  through  this  Bureau.  The 
cost  of  the  ticket  from  New  York  to  Panama  and  South  America  returning  to 
Ne’,/  York  is  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  plus  the  war  tax  of  Five  dollars  C$5)* 
These  tickets  are  good  for  nine  months.  To  secure  proper  reservations,  all 
applications  should  be  made  to  the  Bureau  immediately.  Full  payment  must  be 
made  for  the  tickets  before  they  are  issued  by  the  Bureau, 

The  v/eather  in  Panama  will  be  hot.  Every  one  should  be  provided 
\/ith  the  thinnest  possible  clothing.  Caps,  Panama  or  straw  hats,  linens, 
cottens,  white  duck  and  canvas  shoes,  will  be  found  most  comfortable.  It 
will  be  the  dry  season  in  Panama,  but  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays, 
umbrellas  will  be  found  serviceable.  Steamer  rugs  should  be  taken  for  use 
on  the  v/ater. 

After  passing  the  equator  we  enter  the  South  American  fall,  for 
C'limatic  conditions  south  of  the  equator  are  the  exact  reverse  of  those 
north  of  the  equator.  Steamer  travel  on  the  v;est  coast  of  South  America  v/ill 
be  comfortably  cool,  and  in  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires  one  should  be  provided 
with  at^least  mid-weight  clothing,  including  wraps.  That  which  the  party  will 
be  wearing  leaving  the  United  States  will  be  useful  at  that  time,  On  entering 
Brazil  we  will  find  summer  weather,  which  will  continue  until  arrival  in  the 
United  States.  Dress  suits,  cutav^ay  coats  and  silk  hats,  will  be  needed  in 
South  America,  Ladies  should  carry  evening  dresses. 

For  convenience  in  meeting  incidental  expenses  in  South  America, 
Travelers’  Cheques  of  the  American  Express  Company,  65  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  or  the  cheques  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  (sold  by  many  banks), 
or  of  the  National  City  Bai^ik,  55  Uall  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be  found 
of  advantage.  Vie  are  advised  that  these  cheques  will  be  recognized  for  their 
full  value  on  the  steamships  and  in  the  principal  hotels  of  South  America-. 

The  cost  in  each  of  these  cases  is  one-half  of  one  per  cant.  This  will  apply 
to  all  except  those  whose  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  prefer  tc  finance  their 
expenses  in  some  other  v;ay . 


IT  HORARY 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel  are  making  arrangements  for  the  party 
to  leave  Panama  not  later  tha,n  February  26th.  It  is  possible  that  the  Chilean 
Line  will  put  on  a  special  sailing  from  Panama  February  21st.  In  viev/  of  the 
fact  that  these  negotiations  heve  not  been  finally  closed,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  dates  of  our  itinerary.  But  these  vrill  be  furnished  to  each 
of  the  party  at  Panama.  In  either  case,  the  party  v/ill  sail  from  Montevideo, 
which  is  across  the  river  from  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  Royal  Mail  steamer  ORITA, 
April  2nd,  and  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  Lamport  (Tc  Holt  steamer  VERDI, 

April  ISth,  and  v/ill  be  due  in  New  York  May  3rd  or  4th, 

ENTERTAINIffiNT 

The  Local  Committees  in  each  of  the  four  cities  v/hore  Conferences 
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are  to  oe  held  ar.e  requested  to  have  in  charge  the  ra.tter  of  securing  of 
entertainment  for  the  entire  denutation.  Each  memher  of  the  party  vrill  eg 
expected  to  bear  his  ov/n  hotel  and  other  local  expenses^  unless  he  is 
spocially  invited  to  a  private  home.  Each  meriiber  of  the  party  shoul.d  immedi¬ 
ately  notify  Mr.  Inman  if  he  desires  hotel  acooinmodations  or  entertainrr.ent 
in  private  horaes^  in  case  such  should  be  offered  by  any  of  the  Local  Com¬ 
mittees. 


The  tickets  of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel  include  meals  and 
stateroom  on  steamers  south  of  Panama^  but  do  -not  include  hotel  accora'aoda- 
tions  nor  meals  on  the  railroad  trip  across  the  Andes. 


CABLE  AHD  MAIL  ADDRESSES 

The  following  mail  addresses  may  be  used: 

PAKAI'fA  c/o  S.  C.  Inman,  Hotel  Tivoli,  Panama. 

LIliA  c/o  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Apartado  1277^  Lima,  Peru. 

BUENOS  AIRES  c/o  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Paseo  Colon  l6l,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentina. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  c/o  Rev.  H,  C,  Tucker,  Caixa  4^4,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Brazil. 

SANTIAGO  c/o  Rev.  W.  E.  Browning,  Casilla  77-i^;  Santiago, 

Chile . 


For  the  convenience  of  our  party,  the  new  Missions  Code,  compiled 
and  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America,  may  be  used  by  our  deputation,  A  copy  of  this  code  will  be  carried 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  deputation.  Individual  copies  may  be  secured  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  25  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  upon  the  payment  of  Three  dollars.  If  you  are  likely  to  use 
the  cable,  it  v/ould  be  well  for  you  to  register  with  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Panama  Congress,  before  leaving  New  York,  a  code  name  and  address. 

The  cable  addresses  at  each  cf  the  Regional  Conferences  (and  Panama)  are: 


PANAMA 

LIMA 

SANTIAGO 
BUENOS  AIRES 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


Tivoli,  Panama 

Methodist,  Callao  (Messages  will  be  forwarded 
from  Callao  to  Lima) 

Inculcate,  Santiago  (Chile) 

Shuman,  Baires 

Mocidade,  Rio  da  Janeiro 


BAC-GAGE 

While  it  v/ill  be  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  party  to  travel 
as  light  as  possible,  enough  baggage  should  be  taken  to  provide  suitable 
changes  of  clothing  and  conveniences  for  sc  long  a  journey,  including  siripli 
remedies  and  a  few  books  for  study  and  recreation,  One  steaviier  trunk  shoul.l  b -j 
the  limit,  as  the  handling  of  baggage  in  South  America  is  vei^'  expensive. 

Large,  heavy  trunks  can  not  be  handled. 
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MEIffiERS  OF  THE  PARTY 

The  names  and  addresses  of  those  T/ho  are  proposing,  to  make  this 
trip  are  as  follov/s: 

Miss  Lydia  R.  Blaich^  c/o  President  Chas.  T.  Paulj  Collage  of 
Missions,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Carrie  J.  Carnahan^  Shady  Ave,  &  T7alnut  St,,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chas,  J.  Ev/ald,  124  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dwight  Goddard,  1008  Hill  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  T/.  Halsey,  I56  Fifth  Avenue,  Nev,'  York  City. 

Mrs.  A.  \J .  Halsey 

Rev.  S.  G.  Inman,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mrs,  Leila  Johnston,  Coleman,  Taxis. 

Mrs,  J,  F,  Keator,  21S  X! ,  T/alnut  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Rt .  Rev.  L.  L.  Kinsolving,  D.D. ,  c/o  Mr.  John  Hood,  2S1  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mrs,  L.  L.  Kinsolving 

Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  D.D.,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  Now  York  City. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Morrison,  /OO  East  4oth  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dean  Irene  T.  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky , 
Mrs.  H.  J.  O'Hair,  Coleman,  Texas. 

President  Charles  T.  Paul,  College  of  Missions,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Paul 

Rev.  Thornton  B.  Peniield,  3^  Maple  St.,  Englev/ood,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Thornton  B.  Penfield 

Miss  Ruth  Rouse,  c/o  Dr.  Mott,  124  East  2Sth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Bishop  U.  0.  Shepard,  642  Everett  Ave,,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Bertha  K.  Tallon,  III5  North  25th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Rev.  George  H.  Trull,  I56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  H.GTucker,  Rua  da  CJuitanda  49,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  or 
c/o  Rev.  S,  G.  Inman,  25  Madison  Avenue,  Neiv  York  City. 

Address  correspondance  concerning  steamship  accommodations  to  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  31  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  concerning 
other  details,  to  Rev,  S.  C-.  Inman,  25  Madison  Avenue,  Now  York  City. 


RAYOS  DEL  SOL 


iPOR  QUENO  ERES  PROTESTANTE? 


I  \VE  poT  qit4  no  soy  pwteslanle?  AoemaHa  purfsima! 

pToleslanle/  Si  hubiera  yo  nacido  en  Escocia,  en 
Inglalerra.  en  Dinamarca  o  Suecia.  ,.iVamos!  All!  los 
pobres  nirfos  nacen  de  proleslantes,  se  crfan  eon  pwfesSan- 


ies,  no  conocen  wds  Iglesia  que  la  proieslanie,  y  de  la 
Iglesia  Caldlica  no  oyen  slno  calummas  y  menliras,  y  asl 
se  eondhe  que  puedan  set  proteslanles.  Pero  los  qsie  hemos 
nacido  en  el  mediodla  del  sol  de  la  Iglesia  CaidUca  dme- 
ternos  en  las  ilnkblas  prolestanles? 


Y  mds  siendo  hi/os  de  los  mds  acdrrimos  enemlgos  que 
kan  tenido  por  muchos  sSglos  los  proteslanles  en  lode  el 
mur.do,  hides  de  ssla  iierra  en  que  sdlo  al  calor  de!  libera- 
llsmo  ha  podido  penalrar  algo  del  proleslaniismo . 

Que  IpoT  qud  no  soy  proiestanlsl 


5^0  soy  proieslanie,  porque  aunqus  los  proleslantes  dl- 
cen  que  son  crislianos,  de  Cristo,  esidn  mug  lejos  de 
serlo.  iCree  usied  que  no  ha  kabido  religidn  cdsliana 
hasia  el  siglo  dleclsdis  en  que  ellos  olnieron? 


50^  proieslanie,  por  que  los  fundadores  del  proles- 
taniismo  fueron  unos  perosrsos,  y  hahlando  en  esparto!, 
unos  indecentes.  Lutcro  fud  un  fraile  apdslaia,  enosdloso 


de  gue  no  se  le  hubi  est  encomendado  a  dl,  sino  a  olfo  re- 
ligioso,  la  predicacidn  de  las  indulgcncias,  deshoneslo, 
pues  oivid  mal  con  una  cx-monja  que  sac6  de  un  convenlo, 
amigo  de  comilonas  y  labernas,  adulador  de  principes, 
hasla  el  punlo  de  aprobar  qua  uno  de  ellos  oioiese  publi- 
camenle  con  dos  mujeres,  mal  hablado,  como  un  carreSero 
de  los  peores,  viclenio,  sobetbio,  inloleranie  y  cruel  con  el 
pueblo.  Calvino  que  despads  dc  Lalero  fud  sin  dispula  el 
je/e  mds  imporianle  del  protesianUsmo  y  el  mds  anlipdlico 
de  todos,  era  un  hombre  frlo,  orgulloso,  cruel,  hizo  quemar 
a  muchos  que  no  senlian  como  dl,  cnirc  oiros  a  c^fT/gyc/ 
Servei,  murid  dc  vergonzosa  enfermedadyenlreblasfemias. 
Zuinglio  fud  echado  de  su  parroquia  par  su  disolucidn  con 
con  mujeres;  dl  mismo  deefa  de  st  que  babfa  comelido  mu- 
chas  deshoneslldades,  y  aseguraba  que  pecaba  no,  por  di~ 
ncro,  sino  por  orgullo,  por  glotonerla  y  por  inpureza.  En¬ 
rique  Vlll/udun  rey  que  se  levanld  conlra  el  Papa  porque 
no  le  consiniid  dejar  a  su  mujer  para  casarse  con  Ana  Bo- 
lena,  y  ludgo  'cambid  cuanias  mujeres  quiso,  vioiendo  cow.o 
un  animal,  malando  a  cuanlos  le  resisllan,  rohando  los  bie- 
nes  de  las  Jglesias  para  darlos  a  sus  aduladores.  Los  oiros 
amigos  de  dsios  fueron  como  ellos:  Cerlosladio.  tabernario 
y  brutal;  Ecolampndio,  exfraile  por  casarse  con  una  jooen; 
Osiandro,  por  confesidn  propia  mds  borracho  que  5U  nnacs- 
troLuleroy  mdsgrosero  en  el  hahlarque  dl;  Bucero.  casa- 
do  con  Ires  mujeTes;Cop\l6n,  hombre  vulgar,  que  cuandodl 
eslaha  resfriadomandaba  a  la  mujer  con  quien  oiaia,  suhir 
al  pulpito;  Farel,  expulsado  de  Ginebra,  Laussanne  y 
t^Ceuchalel,  por  sus  oiolencias.  cuya  linica  gracia  era  ir  a 
convenios  y  con  predicaciones  Indecenlisimas  sacar  monjas 
de  sus  monasierios;  Ochino,  ex-capuchino,  seducior,  predi- 
caba  ‘y  daba  ejemplo  de  vioir  con  uarias  mujeres:  [Beza, 
que  robd  su  mujer  a  unsaslre  y  aun  ademds  oioid  conoiras, 
jVaya  con  /os  {undadores  del  protesianUsmo!  Yyo  ooyaser 
proteslanic?  A  quidndedslosse  alreoe  usied  a  recomendar- 
me  como  maestro?  Y  mds  en  una  cosa  tan  grave  como  la 
religidnl  , 

Y  si  los /undadores  fueron  peroersos,  la  .propagacidn 
del  pToieslaniismo  fud  mucho  mas  perversa.Porque  impu- 
sieron  su  religidn  a  fnerza  de  violencias,  matanzas,  per- 


secuciones,  robos,  bajezas,  guerras  insleslinas,  Iraiciones. 
blas/emias,  inquisiciones.  La  hislorio  del  proieslanlismo 
es  una  serie  de  abominacionts  e  injuslicias. 

soy  prolcslante,  porque  el  protestonlismo  no  es  una 
religion,  sino  un  amasijo  de  cenlcnares  de  religiones,  y 
seclas  dlsUnlas,  que  ni  seentienden  enlre  si;  Lateranos, 
Caloinislas,  Zuinglianos,  Anglicanos,  Presbitcrianos,  Me- 
iodisias,  Purilanos.  IVerleyanos.Hernuias,  elc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Solo  en  Inglalerra  hay  mds  de  cienlo  cincuenta  sec- 
las  diferenies.  Conque  /Oaya  usted  a  enlendersel  y  dlga- 
me  a  cual  de  ellas  deberd  peelenccer  para  cuando  me 
haga  pToteitantel 

U^o  soy  pioteslante,  porque  el  proteslantismo  siempre 
estd  variando  de  doclrina.  El  proteslantismo  de  hoy  no 
se  parece  al  primitivo  ni  una  secia  a  otra  cast  mas 
que  en  no  ser  caldlico  y  odiaf  al  Papa.  Y  se  les  pue- 
de  decir  lo  de  Bossuei:  varlas,  luego  no  etes  la 

verdadl. 

thCo  soy  proslestante,  porque  desde  que  se  fundd  el 
prolesiantismo  ni  ha  hecho  un  milagro  nl  ha  tenido  un 
sanlo  slqtiiera,  siendo  asi  que  enlre  los  catdlicos  hay  tantos 
milagros  de  que  no  puede  dudarse  y  lanlos  santos  de 
insigne  oiriud. 

soy  pTotestante,  porque  ellos  variaron  las  tradkiones  de 
la  uerdadera  Iglesia  de  Cristo,  Con  qud  auloridad  se  me- 
tleron  a  mudar  el  cullo,  abolir  la  misa,  quilar  la  comu- 
nidn  verdadera,  destruir  la  confesidn,  deshacer  la  liiur- 
gia,  el  culio  de  los  Santos  y  la  deoocidn  de  la  Yirgen? 
(fCtfmo  justificaron  su  auloridad  para  cosas  tan  graves? 
Acaso  con  el  desarreglo  de  sus  cosiumbres  viciosas?  Va- 
ya  unos  Meslas  para  que  los  creamosl 

^0  soy  proleslanle,  porque  hoy  no  se  hacen  protes- 
lantes  sino  los  malos  catdlicos.  Como  decla  muy  bien  un 
prolesfante,  el  Papa  de  los  catdlicos  nos  hecha  por  encima 
de  las  lapias  las  malas  yerbas  de  su  jardln. 

soij  prolesianie,  porpue  los  mejores  de  los  proteslan- 
les,  cuando  conocsn  la  leligidn  caldlica,  se  hacen  caidlt- 


cos  y  en  general  donde,  como  sucede  a  muchos  en  Inglate- 
ierra,  los  proleslanies  esSdn  de  buenafci  cada  dla  se  a- 
ccrcan  mds  a  la  religidn  catdlica. 

Y  poT  el  proles]anltimo  tfnojj  a  dejar  la  IgUsia  Cald~ 
lica?  esta  Iglesia  exiendida  pot  todo  el  mundo,  sanla, 
oirluosa,  llena  de  auloridad,  de  ciencia,  de  majeslad, 
con  su  Papa,  sa  jerarqula,  sa  cullo,  su  pmeza,  su  doctri- 
no,  su  segaridad,  sus  saeramentos,  sus  lemplos,  su  anli- 
guedad  oenerable,  susconsuelos  en  oida  y  en  mueriePQsse 
lisne  de  esto  el  praleslaniismo?.  . . 

Dlcen  que  las  nadones  prolestantes  son  mds  dvlllzadasf 
es  mentira.  Yo  echard  an  raya  de  sol  acerca  de  esia 
calumnia  en  olra  ocasidn,  y  verdis  que  no  es  asL 

En  fin,  aunque  parece  de  m^nos  imporiancia,  eS  de 
mucha  imporiancia  el  saber  que  el  proteslanUsmo  no  ^(ene 
devoddn  d  la  Virgen  ^aria.  Y  ipor  que  no  la  Uene? 
Lutero  y  sus  amigos  no  lo  qulsleron.  Cdmo  hahlan  de 
querer  esla  deoocidn  d  la  para,  d  la  casla,  a  la  "Oirgen 
de  las  t>/rgenes,  los  deshonesios,  los  impuros,  los  marca~ 
dos  con  hlerros  infames,  losbigamos,  los  Enriques  VUl, 
las  Isabeles  y  olras  genres  de  ese  peloje? 

i  Yo  pTolestanle?  Yo  prolestanie  despuds  de  haber  cono- 
cfifo  la  magnifica  Iglesia  Caldlica?  Yal 

Cuofi^o  yo  sea  un  canalla,  un  andrajoso  sin  concien- 
da,  ma  maid  yerha,  ms  schard  en  el  proteslanUsmo. 
Pero,  basia  enlonces?.,. 

Hasla  enionces  y  dempre  soy  Caldlico,  de  la  Iglesia 
de  Crfafo,  'verdadcra  que  no  oarSa,  sania  que  hace  mlla- 
gros,  y  forma  Santos,  opasidlka  fundada  par  i&s  apdsio- 
les,  y  caidika,  difundida  par  lodo  e!  mundo. 
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The  Drift  of  toe  Times. 

Sound  the  Alarm! 

The  “Great  £omposite**"-the  Coming 
•‘Religion  of  tlie  Race.'* 

Evolution  has  well  nigh  swallowed  up  this 
old  sin-cursed  and  corrupted  world,  and  in  re¬ 
ligion,  as  in  all  the  other  matters  of  life  some 
new  developments  and  advances  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  set  forth  that  strain  the  eye 
and  cut  short  the  breath  of  the  servants  of 
Christ  who  lean  hard  upon  the  Bible  and  de¬ 
sire  to  travel  in  the  “Old  Paths.”  But  it  is 
reserved  to  the  officers  of  the  “Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionary  Conference” — the  name  of 
yesterday — the  “Congress  on  Christian  Work 
in  Latin  America,”  the  name  of  today,  to 
really  take  the  whole  matter  by  the  horns 
and  evoluie  the  religious  protoplasm  into  a 
full  orbed  Religion  for  aU  Mankind.  To  do 
this  they  are  to  find  human  spirits  unham¬ 
pered  in  their  relations  to  God  who  will  each 
one  make  its  own  contribution  to  the  '‘Great 
Composite”  which  will  one  day  be  the  “Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Race.” 

From  the  very  moment  of  its  conception 
this  proposed  meeting  had  bad  blood  within 
its  veins,  for  the  wicked  World  Missionary 
Conference  of  Edinburgh  was  its  mother, 
and  its  father'  was  that  being  who  has  from 
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the  beginning,  and  always,  bruised  the  heel 
of  the  Seed  of  the  woman.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefoi'e  that  as  the  hour  of  the  birth  of  this 
monstrosity  draws  nigh  it  should  be  inter¬ 
twined  with  designations  that  blaspheme  the 
Lord  of  Glory,  the  only  Savior  of  the  world. 

We  rejoice  that  other  knights  have  now 
entered  the  arena  to  give  battle  to  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  this  evE  thing  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  we  are  glad  to  stand 
back  and  rest  our  steed  while  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Boyle,  of  San  Jos^,  a  Missionary  of  the  (An¬ 
tral  American  Mission,  makes  his  steel  ring: 

In  the  Advance  Sheets  of  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  "Study  of  the  Church  in  the 
Field"  I  find  words  to  this  effect:  “What  are  (he  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  can  be  based  an  effective  appeal  to  the 
sltidents  of  Latin  America?  We  must  put  ourselves  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  nation’s  best  [people^  in  their 
high  national  aspirations.”  Do  we  need  any  better 
commentary  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a  former  quota  ¬ 
tion  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  Congress: — “The 
exchange  of  the  best  in  ike  civilization  of  each,”  than 
this?— That  the  Congress  purposes  to  meet  with  as 
many  of  the  unsaved  portion  of  the  best  people  of  Latin 
America  as  possible,  and  with  them  evolve  a  scheme 
of  a  better  civilization. 

And  when  it  is  objected  by  old-fashioned  orthodox 
Christians:  But  how  can  non-Christian  men  have  any¬ 
thing  of  value  to  contribute  in  exchange  with  Chris¬ 
tian  men  regarding  Christian  work?  How  can  we  ig¬ 
nore  the  statement  of  the  writings  of  inspiration:  "The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned"?  To  this  ob¬ 
jection  we  find  an  answer  in  these  same  Advance 
Sheets,  as  follows;  “We  must  accept  that  the  human 
spirit,  if  unhampered  in  its  personal  relation  to  Cod,  will 


[m  Latin  America  ej«d]  in  every  nation,  have  its  own 
conlribulion  to  make  to  the  Great  Composite  which  wtll 
om  day  be  the  Religion  of  the  Race."' 

So  this  Conference  (Congress)  is  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gathering  the  best  of  the  North  and  the  Soiilh 
continents  of  America  in  order  to  exchange  that  whmh 
is  the  best  in  the  civilization  of  each.  For  what  end?  To 
make  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  a  Great 
Composite  of  religions  which  will  become  the  Religion 
of  the  Race.  Is  this  purpose  Christian  in  any  rezl 
sense?  Can  a  warrant  be  found  for  the  formation  of  a 
Composite  by  an  appeal  to  our  Books  of  precedent, 
The  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles?  Can  you 
imagine  the  great  exemplar  of  true  Christianity,  the 
Apostle  Paul,  calling  together  the  “ScsJ”  of  the  Pa¬ 
gans  to  form  a  Great  Composite  which  would  serve  for 
the  Religion  of  Ihe  Race? 

Has  the  history  of  the  “Human  spirit''  when  left 
“Unhampered  in  its  relation  to  God"  for  two  thousand 
years  been  considered?  Has  the  Divine  comment  on 
that  experiment  of  being  unhampered  by  law  or  other 
limitation  been  read?  Has  Genesis  6:5  been  consid¬ 
ered?  Can  any  one  who  knows  the  kindergarten  facts 
of  the  human  spirit  question  this  statement:  “And 
God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  m  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  ivas  only  evil  continually”? 

And  yet  this  Congress  of  the  flower  of  American 
civilization,  calling  itself  Christian,  ignores  this  fact  of 
the  total  incapacity  of  the  human  spirit  to  contribute 
anything  but  pride  of  intellect  and  lust  of  soul  to  a 
“Composite"  religion.  It  seeks  to  gather  from  the  na¬ 
tions’  best  that  which  will  be  the  Religion  of  ihe  Race. 
And  that  religion  according  to  their  program  is  to  be 
formed  of  all  that  is  true  and  good  in  any  form  of  re¬ 
ligious  faith.  .  .  . 

We  find  this  to  be  a  program  of  humamlariamsm 
without  one  smg/e  purpose  distinctly  Christian.  It  is 
a  program  so  wide  that  no  Theosophist,  Unitarian, 
Christian  Scientist  or  Romanist  could  object  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  It  is  a  program  which  excludes  discussion 


of  the  problems  concerning  individual  salvation  from 
hell  through  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and  throws  the 
doors  wide  open  to  the  consideration  of  problems  of 
exchanging  "The  best  in  th.t  civilizaiiGn  of  each.” 

The  plain  fact  is  evident  that  this  Congress  has 
abandoned  the  Pauline,  “This  one  thing  I  do,”  and 
has  determined  to  preach  another  gospel  than  that  of 
which  the  Apostle  says,  'T  neither  received  it  from 
man”— that  Gospel  of  God  which  announces  to  the 
world  the  doom  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  of 
Latin  America  unless  the  individuals  thereof  are  born 
again  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal 
Savior;  a  Gospel  which  allows  of  no  other  "Gospel.” 
with  an  anathema  on  those  who  preach  that  other. 

We  are  dealing  with  eternal  verities,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  us  may  yet  have  to  take  a  stand  as  did 
the  fathers  of  the  Reformation,  for  we  see  shadows 
whose  shapes  are  strangely  like  those  which  our  lead¬ 
ers  have  taught  us  presage  the  coming  of  the  man  of 
sin.  We  see  in  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Missions  that  which  stamps  that  great  gath¬ 
ering  as  apologelic  to  Rome  because  of  the  work  of 
Knox  and  Luther,  positively  excluding  from  its  de¬ 
liberations  any  discussions  regarding  Missions  among 
Romanists,  and  yet  allowing  without  rebuke  the 
laudation  of  Rome  as  the  greatest  Missionary  agency 
since  the  Apostles. 

I  have  yet  to  see  in  all  the  literature  of  this  move¬ 
ment  any  evidence  of  a  belief  in  the  posible  Coming 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  earth  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Either  Premillennialisls  are  ignored  in  their 
councils,  or  they  have  consented  to  suppress  their 
convictions. 

Brethren!  Where  are  the  leaders  who  taught  us  to 
Imow  the  signs  of  the  apostasy?  Where  are  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  Premillennialism  who  preached  that  we  should 
stand  aloof  from  alliance  with  the  world  and  those 
who  fellowship  the  world’s  schemes?  Where  are  the 
Elijahs  to  stand  over  against  those  in  authority  with 
fire  from  heaven:  fire  of  burning  words  of  warning 
against  the  manifest  trend  of  this  movement? 


Well  done,  Sir  Knight  Frank,  there  is  a 
little  foam  gathering  on  your  noble  charger, 
stand  here  with  us  and  watch  the  fray  while 
our  brother  A,  E.  Bishop,  of  the  Central 
American  Mission  at  Guatemala,  makes  a 
sally.  Hold,  Edward,  let  us  take  an  extra 
pull  at  your  latigo-straps,  for  the  seven¬ 
headed  monster  is  only  wounded  and  its  fury 
is  rising.  There  go,  my  man,  and  may 
God,  even  our  God,  strike  for  you. 


What  purported  to  be  a  Missionary  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Panama,  February  10-20,  1916,  has  been 
changed  into  a  ingress  of  Religions. 

The  word  ‘‘Mjsstowflry”  has  been  dropped  and  the 
new  name  is  “Cowgress  on  ChTislian  Wotk  in  Latin 


America.' 

The  word  ‘'Missionary  was  dropped  because  it  was 
not  acceptable  to  Rome.  ,  . 

In  the  opinion  of  thousands  of  loyal  Christians  the 
work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  far  from  being 
"Chrislian  Work."  It  is  devilish  and  diabolical,  but 
the  “Congress"  calls  what  true  saints  believe  to  be  of 
the  devil,  "Christian" — of  Christ. 

“The  Committee  arranging  for  the  Congress  is  in  deep- 
est  accord"  with  the  following  statement:— 

“I  do  not  feel  fliat  our  efforts  will  be  successful  if  we 
endeavor  to  force  upon  our  southern  neighbors  our  ideas 
of  education  and  religion.  We  have  much  to  learn  as 
well  as  leach." 

Is  Jesus  Christ  and  the  pure  Gospel  of  Grace  but 
an  one  of  several  ideas?  What  glowing  apos¬ 

tasy!  What  an  insult  to  Christ— The  way.  The 
ONLY  way!!  ^  . 

The  proposed  gathering  is  an  apostate  Congress  of 
Religions  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  cannot  admit 
that  the  doing  of  Rome  is  “Christian  Work;”  there¬ 
fore  the  Panama  Congress  should  be  repudiated  by 
every  true  Missionary  in  all  Latin  America  and  by 
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every  sound  Christian  in  all  the  world  who  has  a  real 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  pure  Gospel  in  Latin 
America. 

Look,  my  brethren,  what  a  sight  greets  us; 
Dr.  Robert  Speer,  with  bucket  and  sponge 
cooling  off  the  beast  of  the  Romish  “Sister 
Church”  with  his  famous  R.  P.  prescription 
—'Well  shaken,  “  We  anticipate  the  cleansing  of 
the  South  American  Catholic  Church  and  tts 
transformation  into  a  force  for  righteousness, 
and  our  duty  is  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  good 
men  in  this  Church  and  see  that  she  is  reformed 
and  made  a  power  for  good  on  the  Continent;” 
while  up  from  our  side  rushes  an  old  warrior, 
his  hat  gone  and  his  whitened  hair  blowing 
in  the  wind.  Ride  on,  Presbyterian  Pond,  of 
South  America.  Ho,  there,  Robert,  avast, 
this  is  no  place  for  you ;  let  the  idolatrous 
padre  sop  his  own  breast,  if  he  will.  Like  a 
gleam  of  light,  Pond’s  lance  of  1895  finds  its 
mark.  Listen,  ye  sons  of  Calvin  and  of  Knox: 

The  depravity  of  South  America  is  doubly  great  in 
that  it  is  baptized  and  protected  by  priests  of  a  so- 
called  Christian  church,  who  give  immunity  to  sin  to 
all  those  who  will  pay  them  blackmail.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  great  corrupter  of  Christian 
civilization,  destroyer  of  faith  and  patriotism  by  its 
system  of  absolution  and  indulgences,  making  void 
every  command  of  the  decalogue  and  making  lawful 
every  sin  possible  by  its  false  reasoning.  Rome  is  the 
mother  of  ail  vices  and  all  shames.  Its  so-called  Moral 
Theology  was  written  in  Hell  and  published  in  Rome. 

But  who  are  these  two  that  we  see  near 
the  tents  of  the  “Great  Composite  Con¬ 
gress?”  Let  your  telescope  bear  upon  them, 
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friend  Boyle,  for  methinks  they  look  familiar. 
Yes,  one  is  none  other  than  W.  E.  Reed,  of 
Ecuador,  now  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committeeon  “Survey  and  Occupation,”  and 
who  appears  to  be  acting  very  strangely. 
Can  it  be?  Yes,  he  is  breaking  to  pieces  on  a 
rock  his  old  sword  on  which  was  engraved; 
“Can  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Save?” 
“Tolerance  or  Treason — Which?”  “Can  the 
Church  of  Rome  be  Reformed?”  And  the 
other  small  man  by  his  side,  with  a  large  bun¬ 
dle  of  books,  Riat  is  surely  Ralph  D.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bible  House,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  “Lit¬ 
erature.”  And  the  Books,  let  me  take  the 
glass,  they  seem  to  be  marked,  “Quiet  Talks 
on  Power,  by  S.  D.  Gordon,”  he  who  tells 
us  that  “There  is  no  cross  in  God’s  plan  of 
atonement.”  Bad  company  these  friends  are 
in,  and  sad  it  is  that  men  who  have  known 
the  way  of  Truth  should  bargain  away  their 
spiritual  birthrights  for  a  morsel  of  meat.* 
There  are  others  in  this  “Religion  of  the 
Race”  camp  who  circle  around  the  grounds 
without  weapons,  simply,  we  judge,  to  be  in 


•  We  have  just  learned  that  Mr.  Smith  has  lately  stated  that 
his  name  was  used  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  has  been 
ODoosed  to  the  Congress.  The  bulletin  containing  his  n^e  was 
issu^  in  August.  1915.  and  as  late  as  December  10th  the  Congrew 
Committee  in  New  York,  answering  a  special  inquiry,  gave  us  his 
name  as  a  Committeeman;  and  afterward,  in  January,  this  same 
ofTice  stated  that  he  had  been  there  in  conference,  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  interested.  If  the  Congress  Cornmitlee  is  dis¬ 
honest  as  well  as  Romanized  it  should  be  known.  Mr.  Smith  has, 
however,  been  given  ample  time  to  state  what  means  he  had  taken 
to  publicly  disavow  his  published  connection  with  the  gathering, 
but  no  information  as  to  this  has  reached  us. 


the  procession;  but,  O  men,  let  us  shout 
across  the  fields,  “What  communion  hath" 
light  with  darkness?  and  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he 
that  believeth  with  an  infidel?  Wherefore 
come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  sepa¬ 
rate,  saith  the  Lord.” 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  another  scene 
and  speak  with  kindness  but  with  truth  and 
courage:  In  February  last  we  published  our 
“Drift  of  the  Times”  article  on  this  Latin 
American  meeting.  The  official  announce¬ 
ment  had  said  “It  should  do  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  what  the  Edinburgh  gathering  did  so 
worthily  for  the  rest  of  the  world”  and  we 
showed  that  the  Edinburgh  Conference, 
First,  Sought  to  be  a  popular  movement  and 
must  of  necessity  have  had  Unitarian  ten¬ 
dencies  with  none  of  the  terrors  of  hell;  Sec¬ 
ond,  Compromised  with  heathen  religions; 
Third,  Favored  Destructive  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism;  Fourth,  Made  Unity  its  great  cry,  but 
without  Sound  Doctrine;  Fifth,  Endeavored 
to  fondle  Rome,  that  Poisonous  Viper,  in  its 
bosom;  and  we  said,  “How  can  a  Conference 
following  in  the  dov/nward  steps  of  the  Ed¬ 
inburgh  gathering  be  an>  thing  but  a  curse 
to  the  poor  depraved  Romanists  and  the  sin¬ 
ful  and  darkminded  Indians  of  Latin  Amer- 
ca?” 

We  also  noted  with  sorrow  that  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  C.  1.  Scofield,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Central  American  Mission,  represented 
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that  Mission  on  the  Standing  Committee  and 
was  therefore  a  sponsor  for  the  statements 
in  the  Conference  Bulletins,  and  we  asked, 
“Is  he  willing  in  the  closing  days  of  his 
earthly  ministry  to  lend  his  name  and  infiu- 
ence  to  further  the  power  of  that  wicked, 
murderous,  arrogant  and  usurpful  system 
called  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  for 
the  union  of  apostate  Christendom— the 
banding  together  of  the  sons  of  Adam  who 
will  be  set  in  array  against  the  Son  of  God 
at  His  coming?” 

On  May  13th,  Mr.  Pettingill,  the  Dean  of 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  the  Bible,  wrote 
us: 

I  called  Dr.  Scofield’s  attention  to  your  protest 
concerning  the  Soutlt  American  Missionary  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  he  replied  in  substance  as  follows;  "George 
Fisher  is  right  about  that  matter,  and  I  am  going  to 
write  to  him  and  tell  him  so.  I  am  waiting,  however, 
for  a  reply  to  a  letter  already  written  to  Mr.  Speer  on 
the  subject.” 

We  received  no  word  from  Mr.  Scofield, 
but  on  returning  from  South  America  we 
found  the  following  letter  in  Mr.  Pettingill’s 
December  number  of  Serving  and  Wailing: 

13  October,  1915. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 

Presbyterian  Building, 

New  York  City. 

My  dear  Dr.  Speer; 

The  plans  for  the  proposed  Congress  on  Missions 
in  Latin  America  have  now  taken  a  scope  that  goes 
beyond  my  interest,  and  I  feel  constrained  to  ask  that 
I  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  connection  therewith. 

My  interest  in  sending  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
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God  to  “Every  creature”  in  Latin  America  is  in  no 
wise  abated,  but  1  do  not  believe  it  can  be  promoted 
through  the  practically  indiscriminate  fellowship  pro- 
posed.  The  Gospel  is  a  sword,  not  a  salve. 

For  yourself  and  other  of  the  brethren  associated  in 
the  effort,  I  have  warm  personal  regard. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  I.  Scofield. 

Dr.  Scofield’s  Central  American  Bulletin 
for  October  had  this  also  to  say: 

This  continuation  committee  [of  the  Edinburgh 
Conference]  has  called  some  sort  of  a  Missionary 
Congress  in  Panama  for  February  next  year,  and 
another  in  Guatemala  City.  Our  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  I. 
Scofield,  has  been  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  local 
committee,  without  knowing  that  it  meant  affiliation 
with  Rome,  as  all  documents  now  clearly  indicate. 
A  letter  just  at  hand  from  Dr.  Scofield  on  a  sick  bed, 
says  he  has  resigned  from  the  committee  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair. 

Regarding  Mr.  Scofield’s  connection  with 
this  proposed  gathering  and  his  separation, 
we  submit  that  his  letter  and  the  statement 
in  his  paper  are  both  entirely  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory. 

The  Edinburgh  Conference  was  held  in 
June,  1910,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting  there  had  been  a  contention  regard¬ 
ing  the  exclusion  of  Missions  to  Roman 
Catholic  lands.  In  March,  1911,  we  pub¬ 
lished  our  “Drift  of  the  Times”  against  it, 
which  was  widely  circulated,  and  the  Bible 
League  of  Great  Britain  had  already  lifted 
up  its  warning  voice  against  this  Conference. 
No  Christian  leader  could  therefore  find  any 


excuse  for  not  knowing  about  its  unsound 
and  Romanized  actions,  and  the  statement 
that  the  Panama  Conference  “Should  do  for 
Latin  America  what  the  Edinburgh  gather¬ 
ing  did  so  worthily  for  the  rest  of  the  world,” 
was  sent  out  over  the  name  of  Mr.  Scofield 
as  one  of  the  Managing  Committee.  We 
took  the  matter  up  fully  in  February,  and 
before  May  ISth  he  had  stated  that  we  were 
right.  Why  then  should  he  wait  until  Octo¬ 
ber  13th,  to  resign  and  then  so  softly  say 
that  the  Congress  had  now  taken  a  scope  that 
had  gone  beyond  his  interest? — By  this  very 
sentence,  suggesting  that  the  first  work  of 
the  Committee  was  still  approved  by  him, 
including  the  statement  regarding  the  worthy 
acts  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  acts  that 
in  reality  were  a  curse  to  every  Mission  field 
and  the  Church  of  God.  Why  should  he  say 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  the  present 
scope  of  the  Congress?  if  not  affirmatively, 
ought  he  not  to  have  been  negatively  inter¬ 
ested,  for  should  not  every  Defender  of  the 
Gospel  have  a  big  interest  in  defeating  the 
corrupting  of  the  faith  and  the  banding  to¬ 
gether  of  both  friends  and  foes  of  the  Gospel 
in  a  supposed  service  for  God?  Why  could 
ha  not  have  plainly  confessed  his  fault  in 
having  put  his  neck  to  such  an  unequal  yoke 
for  such  an  unholy  purpose,  and  then  given  a 
brave  testimony  against.the  many  and  great 
evils  that  the  Congress  was  planning  to  per- 
fonn? 
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Brother  Scofield,  you  have  again  entered 
into  fellowship  with  the  enemies  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ  and  you  have  lost  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bravely  and  earnestly  contending 
for  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 
saints,  and  while  you  may  in  a  good  measure 
have  saved  your  reputation  with  the  Reli¬ 
gious  men  of  this  day  we  believe  that  your 
actions  have  displeased  the  Lord. 

The  dark  clouds  of  God’s  judgments  are 
fast  gathering  over  an  apostate  church  and 
the  world,  and  with  Spurgeon  we  cry,  “This 
is  no  time  for  the  servants  of  Christ  to  be  en¬ 
tering  into  fellowship  with  traitors.”  And 
holding  to  our  hearts  the  Glorious  Gospel 
which  at  any  cost  we  desire  to  defend,  we 
trample  under  our  feet  any  and  all  of  the 
Great  Composites  of  man’s  depraved 
imaginations  and  ask  the  help  of  Almighty 
God  as  we — 

Sound  the  Alarm! 


P;e«$e  save  the  ilfe  of  this  Siieat  Meesa^iser  by  psesing  !t  on. 


Further  articles  pertalnir.g  to  Correct  Doctrine  and  Right  Liv¬ 
ing,  Missionary  News  and  Bible  Lessons,  The  Glorious  Gospel  and 
The  Drift  of  the  Times,  will  be  found  in  “The  Gospel  Message,” — 
published  monthly  at  50  cts.  per  year,  and  communications  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  the  Goepel  Missionary  Union  may  be  addressed 
to  the  President.  Euclid  &  7th  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo..  U.  S.  A. 


Gospel  Union  Publishing  Company, 

Eudid  &  7th  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Pill  LinERy, 


Drawings  (weekly)  every  Suoday 
at  lOdO  a.m.  at  the  Gent/fl!  Office 
in  Panama. 

For  each  drawing  ten  thousand 
tickets  are  issued  arsd  numbered 
from  000i-0002-&c..  to  9999  and 
0900. 

The  price  of  each  whole  ticket  is 
'five  dollars  Panama  silver,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  $2.50  U.  S.  Gold. 

Each  ticket  is  divided  into  (1-5) 
one-fifth  parts,  and  each  ffth  of  a 
ticket  coats  $i.C0  Paaama  silver. 
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dhawings. 

The  drawings  are  effected  public¬ 
ly  and  under  the  direction  of  tho 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  two  witnesses 
selected  from  among  the  spectators 
present. 

Forty  Ivory  balls,  which  wherx  un¬ 
screwed  in  halves  display  stamped 
on  each  one  of  them  one  of  the  ten 
cyphers  from  I  to  0,  consequently 
•4  of  each  one  of  the  cyphers,  are  in- 
froduced  into  a  globe.  Then  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Mayor,  the  globe  is  re¬ 
volved  and  a  Utile  child  takes  out 
one  of  the  balls  and  the  cypher  is 
shown  to  the  public  and  marked  on 
la  board. 

The  first  cypher  denotes  the 
thousand — for  instance  1;  the  nest 
liras  drawn  out  denotes  the  hundred 
—for  instance  2;  the  next  drawn  in 
like  manner  denotes  the  tenths— 
for  instance  3,  and  the  last  ball 
faken.oul  denotes  the  units— for  in¬ 
stance  4. 
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Consequently  we  have  i-2-3-4  and 
Sherefore  in  this  case  the  Grand 
Prize  of  the  drawing — 15,CQ0  silver 
or  $7,500  U.  S.  Gold— would  be  1234. 

OTHER  PRIZES, 

The  nine  (9)  numbers  comprised 
within  the  10,000  tickets  and  ending 
in  the  3  last  cyphers— like  2234, 
3234,  &c.,  up  to  9234— win  $509  silver 
or  $250  U.  S.  Gold. 

The  ninety  numbers  ending  in  the 
two  last  cyphers  of  the  drawing — 
like  0034-2434-8634,  &c.,— win  $25 
silver  each. 

The  nine  hundred  numbers  end¬ 
ing  in  the  last  cypher  win  $10  silver 
each. 

The  nine  above  and  nine  below  the 
Capital  Prize— like  1225-1233-1235 
&c.,  up  to  1243— draw  $70  silver 
each.  These  are  called  approxima¬ 
tions  and  not  one  of  them  ends  in 
the  cypher  that  the  Grand  Prize 


ends  in.  Any  one  having  ten  tickets 
ending  in  the  ten  cyphers  is  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  drawing  a  prize— be 
lhat  a  large  one  or  a  small  one. 

Mak©  it  yoisp  business  to  witness 
the  drawings  and  you  willl  he  satis¬ 
fied  of  Its  fairness. 

We  do  not  ask  you  Jo  buy  many 
tickets  but  we  urge  you  never  to 
let  a  week  pass  by  without  at  least 
securing  one  ticket  and  In  this  man^ 
ner  try  your  luck. 

Tickets  are  soM  by  vendors  on 
the  streets  of  Panama  land  Colon. 

Prises  are  cashed  at  par  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Drawnig  at  either 
the  Panama  or  Colon  Offices. 


Cz%|^-0 


Con^tttsf  on  Cltriiittan  W&utk 
in  lati'n  amerita 

^sjs®na,  ^t^vaaxf  10*20,  t@t@ 


®opitg  for 
draper  anb  ^rafge 


The  saggestlenB  for  prayer  la  the  foUowtag 
pagea  are  offered  bt  the  hope  that  they  may 
foster  agreemeat  aad  depth  of  desire  amoag  those 
who  throQghoat  th©  world  are  praylag  for  SSia 
CoagresB. 

Nothing  has  hi«Q  set  down  In  a  merely  formal 
inaimer.  The  sabjects  saggested  for  prayer  are 
matters  of  real  and  deep  ooncera  to  those  Izcuxte* 
dlately  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Congress.  Since  lack  of  imagination  and  feebl©- 
ness  of  deelre  are  among  the  chief  hindrances  to 
prayer,  there  has  been  added  to  many  of  the  enb- 
iects  ah  explanatory  note  or  a  quotation  for  the 
pcrpose  of  making  the  thonght  more  ylvld. 

Among  the  many  opportnnltles  presented  by 
the  Congress,  none  Is  greoter  than  th©  opportnaity 
of  making  a  fresh  discovery  of  th©  resonrsea 
available  In  God,  It  is  certain  that  the  work  of 
bringing  th©  living  Christ  with  transforming 
power  to  the  peoples  of  I,atin  America  can  not  b© 
accomplished  wltbont  some  new  vitalizing  ©f  th© 
powers  of  the  Christian  Chnrch.  !t  is  no  lees 
certain  that  the  Chnrch  ha«  failed  to  pnt  to  the 
tost  the  availability  of  God  in  response  to  faith, 
Shohld  not  the  present  etndy  of  th©  overwhelming 
task  confronting  the  Chnrch  lead  Christians  t® 
make  new  adventaros  and  seek  to  explore  the  nn- 
k®cwn  depths  of  th©  character  and  resources  of 
God? 


feunbap 

The  Awakening  of  tkb  Whole  Church 

To  Its  Duty  in  Latin  America 

For  the  glory  the  mission  com* 
mitted  to  the  Church. 

For  Christ,  risen,  ascended,  interced¬ 
ing  at  the  right  hand  of  power. 

"A!l  authority  hath  Iseen  given  ante 
Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Co  ye, 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  o.f  the  Son  and  sf  the 
Holy  Ghost.” 

For  the  work  undone,  the  social 
wrongs  permitted,  and  the  multitudes 
imreached  in  lands  called  Christian. 

For  the  lack  of  compassion  for  the 
sheep  without  a  shepherd  in  neglected 
Christian  areas. 

For  the  blindness  that  fails  to  see 
the  greatness  of  the  present  opportun¬ 
ity. 

That  God  may  use  the  Congress  to 
irlng  home  to  the  mind  and  conscience 
-of  the  whole  Church  its  responsibility 
Jo  Latin  America. 

'Thia  cause  must  n©  longer  be  ea  o®- 
casioaal  object,  however  zealously  sup* 
ported,  ©f  ear  prayer*  end  ©freriags,  but 
an  essential  element  in  the  corporate  We 
©f  the  Church.” 
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That  the  Church  may  be  willing  to 
undertake  what  is  needed  to  bring  the 
transForming  power  of  the  Gospel  into 
the  entire  life  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

“The  Cotigresgp  if  it  ss  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  Coe,  must  not  be  an  end  but 
a  beginning.  More  important  than  the 
Congress  itself  is  the  question  of  its  prac* 
tical  outcome.” 

That  God  may  be  pleased  to  use  to 
this  end : 

Meetings  ©f  the  Committees  preparing 
for  the  Congress. 

Public  meetings  held  preliminaty  and 
subsequent  to  the  Congress. 

Articles  relating  to  the  Congress  in 
the  secular  and  religious  press. 

The  Congress  Bulletin, 

That  many  may  co-operate  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  awaken  the  Church  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  its  responsibilities,  and  that 
those  engaged  in  this  work  may  have 
true  aims  and  clear  vision. 


Almighty  and  Most  Merciful  Ged,  who 
hast  given  Thine  only  Sea  t©  bs  the  propi¬ 
tiation  for  the  sms  of  the  whole  world,  help 
Thy  Church  to  fulfill  the  cosnmasid  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Send  forth 
more  laborers  into  the  harvest.  Let  the 
nations  spesdOy  be  given  to  Thy  Son  for 
His  Inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  ©f 
the  earth  for  Kis  possession.  Cause  Thy 
people  to  consecrate  to  this  service  more  ©f 
the  possessions  which  Thou  hast  given  them, 
that  the  triumph  of  Thy  Kingdom  may  be 
hastened  and  the  earth  be  filled  with  Thy 
glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  ©ur  Lord,  Amen. 
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iHonbap 

The  Societies  and  Agencies  Working 
IN  Latin  America 


For  the  gifts  and  service  of  all 
For  the  pioneers  of  missionary  effort 
For  the  work  accomplished. 

°'Th®  wcrka  of  the  Lcffd  are  gT«aS, 
sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure 
therein.  He  hath  shewed  His  people  the 
power  of  His  work  in^^giving  them  the 
heritage  of  the  nations," 

lliat  each  Society  may  contribute  to 
the  Congress  in  full  measure  the  fruit 
of  its  experience. 

That  through  the  Congress  there 
may  come  to  each  Society  new  light 
and  life. 

Unless  this  be  the  result  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  labor  and  cost  will  have  bean 
in  vain. 

That  the  Committees  and  Officers  of 
the  Societies  may  be  prepared  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  multiplying  oppor¬ 
tunities  presented  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Regional  Conferences. 

That  those  responsible  for  the 
choice,  training  and  support  of  workers 
may  be  granted  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  is  required,  and  courage  and 
perseverance  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
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That  the  delegates  appointed  to 
attend  the  Congress  may  diligently  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  to  learn  and  carry  out 
the  will  of  God. 

That  all  delegates  returning  from 
the  Congress  and  from  the  Regional 
Conferences  may  bring  their  convic¬ 
tions  so  convincingly  into  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  churches  and  communities 
that  every  one  may  realize  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  Christ  for  every  human 
need;  and  the  completeness  of  His 
program  for  the  world. 

Mssfc  Graciaus  God.  who  through  Tliitie 
goodness  hast  bsea  pleassid  to  offer 
eaS^ation  to  all  mankusds  prosper^  wa  humbly 
bessech  Thee,  the  work  of  a!i  Sosletles  labor¬ 
ing  m  Latin  Amerisa.  Make  all  their  mem¬ 
bers  zealous  and  diligent  in  their  work  for 
Thy  Klagdom.  GIto  them  wisdom  to  do  it 
rsghdyj  eourage  to  persevere  thereiss  end 
grace  t©  make  It  successful?  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen, 

Fob  all  Who  Journev  in  the  Interests 
OP  TSE  Congress 

Preserve^  O  Lord,  eur  Father,  all  who, 
for  the  furtherane©  of  Thy  Kingdom,  journey 
fey  Jand  and  sea.  May  those  with  whom 
their  lot  Is  cast,  aiid  the  experiences  whioh- 
befaSS  them,  contribute  to  a  Christlike  sym¬ 
pathy  with  all  sorts  and  eonditions  of  men, 
and  to  a  better  knowledge  of  The©  and  Thy 
way  of  saivatioa.  So  bless  them,  and  make 
them  a  blessing,  that  all  which  happens  to 
ihem  may  fall  out  unto  the  progress  of  tfe© 
Gospel,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amea, 
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JJTuesbaj 

The  Laborers  at  tee  Front 


praise 

For.' the  faith  and  devoHon  of  those 
who  are  working  in  Latin  America. 

Fer  tile  growth  of  the  Church. 

‘‘As  Christ  lovesl  the  Church,  and  gave 
Himself  up  for  it,.  .  .  .  that  He  might 
present  the  Church  to  Himself  a  glorious 
Church  .  ,  .  that  it  should  he  holy  and 
without  hlsmiah,” 


For  defects,  in  our  apprehension 
and  practice  of  Christianity  hindering 
its  expansion. 

"Is  the  Christianity  we  are  sending 
from  land  t©  land  loaded  with  some  fatal 
disparagement  such  as  foihids  its  wide 
espansion}" 

For  neglect  of  prayer  for  those  in 
the  minion  field. 

"Ws  Iciiow  not  when  the  missionary 
stands  before  his  greatest  opportunity. 
We  know  not  when  fierce  temptation 
may  sweep  in  upon  him  like  a  Sood. 

"Christians  could  multiply  many  fold 
th©  evangelizing  power  ©I  missionary 
agencies,  if  they  would  set  apart  more 
time  from  day  to  day  to  pray  for  the 
native  Church.'* 
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petite 

That  the  Congress  may  he  the  means 
of  promoting  closer,  more  sympathetic, 
and  more  effective  co-oiperatlon  be" 
tween  native  and  foreign  workers. 

That  through  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  particularly  through  the  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Commissions,  there  may 
come  to  missionaries  fresh  stimulus,  in¬ 
spiration  and  guidance. 

The  Latin-American  problem  is  sot 
how  we  may  convict,  but  how  we  may 
convince.  .....  ’Comfort  ye  my 
people,’  not  confoun<d?  win  by  love,  not 
worry  by  logic.  Latin  America  has  great 
aspirations;  direct  these  aspirations  aright. 

That  the  Congress  may  be  the  means 
of  quickening  the  Church  in  Latin 
America  and  giving  it  a  new  vision  of 
the  work  before  it. 

’’With  one  soul,  striving  for  the  faith 
©f  the  Gospel.” 


O  Thou,  who  hast  promised  that  Thou 
never  fail  nor  forsake  all  who  put  their 
Trust  In  Thee,  fee  with  Thy  sertranti  who  ar® 
witnessing  for  Thy  truth  m  Latin  America, 
cheer  them  In  their  loneliness,  support  them 
Is  their  weakness  and  grant  them  the  Joy 
@f  seeing  some  fruit  of  their  labors,  for 
^esus  Christ’s  sahe.—fltsfjop  Hv.ery. 
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The  Commissions 


For  tLe  readiness  ©f  the  fiiembers  of 
the  Commissions  to  devote  time  and 
labor  to  the  inquiry. 

For  the  hearty  response  made  to  the 
inquiries  of  tlie  Commissions  by  work¬ 
ers  at  home  and  abroad. 

letGtiQH 

That  the  Chairmen  and  members  of 
the  Commissions  who  have  undertaken 
spedal  responsibilities  may  be  given 
strength  for  their  work. 

That  the  work  may  be  completed 
within  the  time  appointed. 

To  sift  and  digest  the  amoant  ©f 
■material  which  has  come  to  hand,  and  to 
form  mature  Judgments  ea  the  comples 
problems  which  have  to  be  considered, 
is  a  task  demanding  .much  labor.  Severe 
demands  are  being  made  on  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  Chairmen  ©f  the  Com¬ 
missions,  and  of  those  members  who  have 
accepted  special  responsibilities  in  the 
preparation  of  th®  Reports, 

’Tliat  th©  Commissions  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  see  clearly,  and  express  effec- 
tsvely,  what  Is  ■vita!  and  essential  in  the 
subjecte  entrusted  to  them. 

That  through  the  work  of  the  Com- 
missipns,  God  will  make  known  Kb 
mind  and  will  to  the  Church, 

S 


Wbai  results  ought  we  to  expect  from 
the  work  of  the  Commissioise?  Mefe!y 
such  aa  might  b®  anticipated  from  the 
ability  and  energy  of  their  members?  It 
i$  certainly  true  that  never  before  have 
»o  much  ability  and  energy  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  missienary  work  of 
the  Church  in  Latin  America  «nd  that 
from  the  exercise  of  these  powers  large 
results  may  legitimately  be  expected. 
But  are  w©  to  be  content  with  this,  ©r 
are  w®  to  expect  that  the  Spirit  of-  Cod, 

’  through  the  work  of  the  Cemtnissions, 
will  reveal  to  the  Church  in  a  quit©  new 
and  wonderful  way  something  of  th©  mind^ 
and  will  of  God  regarding  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  that  vast  area?  Never  before 
has  the  Christian  Church  eo  seriously 
and  so  unitedly,  with  such  labor  and  at 
such  coot,  sought  to  understand  it®  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  what  has  well  been  called 
“the  Neglected  Continent,"  If  the  prom¬ 
ise,  ‘Seek,  and  ye  shall  find,'  is  true  for 
the  individual,  how  much  mere  may  w« 
expect  i-ts  fulfillment  for  this  corporate 
effort  cn  the  part  of  the  Church,  if  the 
seeking  be  sincere  end  earnest! 

That  the  clear  guidance  of  God  may 
be  given  in  respect  ©f  any  practical 
steps  to  which  the  conclusions  ©f  the 
Commissions  may  lead. 

That  the  work  ©f  the  Commissions 
may  lead  us  to  confess  before  God 
the  ains  that  He  behind  the  racial  and 
class  antagonisms  which  threaten  so 
seriously  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
world,  and  to  pray  that  the  Church 
may  diligently  set  itself  to  discover 
the  mind  of  Christ  regarding  the  re¬ 
lationships  of  individuals  and  nations 
in  order  that  His  will  may  be  done 
upon  earth. 
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®l3Iir268? 

The  Congress  and  Regional 
Conferences 

Panamas  February  SO-20,  1935;  Re- 
gional  Conferences  to  follow  at  Lima, 
Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  Eio  da  Janeiro, 
Barraitquilla,  Guatemala  City,  Mexico 
City,  Havana,  San  Juan. 

For  the  plan  of  the  Congress, 

For  the  help  of  God  in  the  work  of 
preparation,  vouchsafed  abundantly  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  many. 

For  gracious  provision  for  the  needs 
of  the  work  in  respect  of  staff,  offices 
and  funds, 

"Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  for¬ 
get  not  all  His  benefits.” 

^ztiitence 

For  remsssness  and  faithlessness  in 
prayer  in  preparation  for  the  Congress. 

For  the  smallness  of  our  expecta¬ 
tions, 

^CtStSOR 

That  the  members  of  the  various 
Committees  and  the  Secretaries  may 
take  time  to  learn,  and  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  know,  the  will  of  God  regard¬ 
ing  all  plans  and  arrangements. 

Tliat  all  the  speakers  may  be  assisted 
in  their  preparation  and  enabled  to 
speak  the  truth  in  love, 

"The  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  does 
in  this  world  is  to  see  something,  and 

tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way . 

To  see  clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy,  and 
religion— -all  in  one," 
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"Apart  Jrom  Me' ye  ca»  4®  nothing.’* 
T!aat  in  the  meetings  fojc'-jstayer  at 
the  Congress  there  may  he  wni^  ox 
heart  and  intensity  of  desire. 


A^-peyi®d.  at  midday  will  b©  devoted 
daily  to  united  mtereession  for  tbe  apread 
of  tbe  Kingdom  of  CSsrIat. 

"Men,  planning  for  revivals,  ask  inon- 
ey  and  organization  for  bringing  their 
plans  t©  pass  I  God  asks  only  prayers. 


That  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  there  may  be- supremacy  of 
spiritual  motive,  large  -  hearted  chanty, 
mutual  forbearance,  and  generous  con¬ 
sideration  for  others. 


"While  frankly  facing  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  conditions  which  for  missionary 

work  in  l^tin  America,  and  while  pre- 
senting  the  Gospel  which  we  held  as  the 
only  adequate  golutien  of  the  problems 
which  those  conditions  present,  it  shall 
h©  the  purpose  of  the  Panama  Congress 
to  recognize  all  the  elements  of  truth  and 
goodness  in  any  form  of  religious  faith. 
'Our  approach  to  the  people  shall  be 
neither  critical  nor  aatagonietic,  but  in¬ 
spired  by  the  teachings  and  example  of 
Christ  and  that  charity  whch  thinketh  no 
evil  and  rejoiccth  not  m  iniquity  hut -re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth. 


That  there  may  be  stillness  to  hear 
God  apeak. 

"Nothing  matters  hut  God." 

"How  rare  a  thing  it  is  to  fi*\d  &  sou! 
still  enough  to  hear  Ged  speak  I 
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JfriliHp 

The  Peoples  of  Latin  Amekica 

For  the  increasing  participation  of 
these  nations  in  the  !ife  of  the  world. 

For  the  growing  understanding  in 
other  lands  of  the  possibilities  and  aspi¬ 
rations  ©f  the  Latin-American  peoples. 

petition 

That  those  who  mold  public  ©pin¬ 
ion  ©!•  hold  positions  of  influence  may 
be  endowed  with  clear  and  balanced 
minds,  purged  of  every  evil  motive, 
and  given  the  needed  courage  and 
humility  to  uphold,  in  business,  in  so¬ 
ciety  and  in  government,  the  brotherly 
purposes  of  our  Lord, 

That  schools,  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  may  be  cleansed  of  all  that  is  con¬ 
trary  to  faith  and  morals,  and  may  in¬ 
culcate  In  their  students  those  Christian 
principles  on  which  the  only  enduring 
civilisations  of  the  future  must  be  built. 

That  those  who  are  tempted, 
perplexed  or  discouraged  may  And 
strength,  wisdom,  and  hope  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour. 

That  the  people  of  the  various  Re¬ 
publics  may  apprehend  their  true  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  Church  and  State,  may 
discover  that  through  Christ  alone  can 
individuals  and  nations  come  into  right 
delations  with  one  another,  and  may 
devote  themselves  to  accomplishing  His 
all-sufficient  program  for  the  world. 
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That  the  hundreds  ©f  native  tribes 
still  unevangelized  may  be  given  a  per¬ 
suasive  knowledge  of'  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  that  those  who  have  learned  of 
Him  may,  by  their  words  and  lives, 
make  known  His  love  to  others. 

That  the  oficers  and  members  ©f  all 
churches  and  Christian  organizations 
may  so  exert  their  inEuence  in  prayer 
and  personal  dealing,  and  so  manifest 
the  spirit  of  their  Master  in  all  the  re¬ 
lationships  of  life  as  to  lead  their  fel- 
low-country^^®^^  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  establishing  His  Kingdom  of  love 
and  righteousness. 


'O  Merciful  God,  who  bast  manifested  Thy 
love  to  us  through  Thy  Son,  our  Lord 
Christ,  wa  thank  and  praise  Thee  for  Thy 
great  goodness  and  cesnpassion  m  having 
aMed  us  to  a  knowledge  of  Thy  grace  and 
faith  in  Thee;  and  we  humhly  beseech  Thee 
to  look  favorably  upon  our  effort*  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  Thy  Gospel  throughout  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  May  Tby  Kang- 
dem  eosne  in  power  among  its  peoples. 
Multiply  daily  the  number  of  those  that  love 
and  fear  Thee.  Inspire  their  hearts  with 
resolute  desire  to  proclaim  Thy  saving  health 
among  all  races.  Cast  Thy  bright  beams  of 
light  upod  that  land.  Make  righteousness 
and  peace  io  abound.  And  for  all  engaged 
in  the  work  and  purpose -of  Thy  Gospel, __w© 
implore  Thy  grass  and  heavenly  benediction, 
as  that  they  may  under  tho  guidance  of  th® 
Divine  Spirit  faithfully  and  joyfully  servo 
Thee,  and  become  ministers  of  blessings  to 
mankind.  Grant  this,  O  God  our  Father, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our 
Lord.  Amen. — Bu/iop  Sh’rling. 
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&amrtaj> 

CO-OPEEATION  AND  UNITY 

For  the  goal  of  unity: 

“Tliat  they  all  may  he  one.” 

For  the  deepening  of  the  spirit  of 
unity  through  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Church. 

For  the  unity  manifested  in  the  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  Congress. 

For  the  divisions  of  the  Church. 

For  personal  lack  of  love,  char¬ 
itable  judgment,  and  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding. 

”TKe  brother  for  whose  salte  Chriot 
died.” 

petition 

That  the  Congress  may  lead  to 
greater  unity  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 

“When  time  h  short,  method  o?  work 
becomes  abnormally  important.  Waste  of 
fime,^  overlapping  of  effort,  misdirected 
esertsoKs,  cease  to  bo  merely  foolish. 

.  .  .  They  become  almost  criminal  end 
treacherous.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  the 
.urgency  of  the  work  immediately  before 
us,  and  the  psv/er  of  the  guiding  Spirit  of 
God,  will  bring  about  results  which  human 
sagacity  would  have  declared  to  be  im¬ 
possible.  Room  will  be  found,  because 
for  God’s  sake  it  must  be  found,  for 
common  action  without  surrender  of  con¬ 
scientious  principle.”.— TAe  BtsAop  of  Man- 
thesisT. 
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Tl»at  to  aU  Christians,  and  especially 
to  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Church,  there  may  be  given  a  sense  of 
relative  values,  that  what  is  essential 
and  permanent  in  the  Christian  faith 
may  receive  due  emphasis  and  supreme 
obedience,  and  all  else  be  held  in  pro¬ 
portion  and  true  subordination. 

That  the  Congress  may  contribute 
to  a  greater  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
love  is  the  one  conquering  power  in  the 
universe,  and  that  ail  work  and  inter¬ 
cession  must  be  inspired  by  an  over¬ 
flow  of  love  as  well  as  by  a  larger  faith. 

That  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
both  ministers  and  laymen,  by  the 
sitter  extremity  of  the  need  and  of 
human  insufliciency,  may  be  cast  upon 
God,  and  in  unity  of  faith  may  lead 
His  church  to  make  available  without 
delay  the  unused  wealth  of  His  ex- 
haustlesa  resources. 

That,  on  behalf  of  these  peoples,  an 
increasing  multitude  of  earnest  souls 
may  meet  face  to  face  with  God,  to 
fulfill  persistently  the  exact  conditions 
of  elective  prayer,  so  that  their  tmth 
may  prevent  otherwise  devastating 
failure,  and  bring  a  transfo^ng  Gos¬ 
pel  to  these  nations  in  transition. 


“I  beheia,  lo,  a  great  multitude  whom 
no  man  could  number,  of  ell  nation*,  and 
kindred*,  and  people,  and  tongue*.  .  .  •  • 
They  are  before  the  Throne  of  God,  and 
eerve  him  day  and  night.” 

Ameffi* — So  be  it.  Lord. 
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TEis  IsaHet  Is  deeply  ia^elsts^  to  the  Edm* 
horgb  CsnleTenes  Frayer  Mantsa!  and  to  re> 
suits  ol  its  faithful  use..  Expsrieaees  In  inter« 
eessioit  fof  the  Edinburgh  Conferense  show 
that  another  usi;sua!  opportuiiity  for  edueaf 
timi  in  prayer  la  brought  to  the  Church 
through  the  need  of  multiplymg  intercessors 
for  the  Congress  at  Panama. 

It  Is  hoped  that  mmisters,  leaders  of  Bible 
elastss,  and  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  eno 
listing  the  prayers  of  others,  may  use  this 
leaflet  to  foster  the  habit  of  intercession 
throughout  the  Church. 

"Wbeii  the  Church  sets  itself  to  pray  with 
the  same  seriousness  and  strength  of  purpose 
that  it  has  devoted  to  other  forms  of  Christian 
effort,  it  will  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  come 
with  power.” 

Additional  copies  may  be  secured  by  ap' 
plication  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress, 
S.  G.  Inman,  Room  1901,  25  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

In  Great  Britain,  copies  may  be  ebtamed  from 
tlie  Rev.  John  H.  Ritson,  M.  A.,  146  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  London,  E.  C 
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incapable  of  corporate  action ;  and  their  tall,  tempestuous 
card,  full  of  Tritons  and  waterspouts,  would  never  be 
printed  at  all. 

On  the  whole  I  range  myself  on  the  side  of  my  faintly 
remembered  forbear.  I  am  on  the  side  of  “  merry  ” 
against  “  happy.”  At  any  rate  I  am  very  certain  about 
one  thing.  Some  persons,  for  some  reasons,  did  call 
ancient  England  “  Merry  England.”  No  person,  for  any 
reason,  has  ever  dared  to  call  modem  England  ”  Happy 
England.”  Moreover,  the  word  “  happy  ”  may  apply 
to  an  infinite  number  of  levels  or  platforms  above  that  of 
pure  despair.  The  word  “  merry  ”  cannot  be  used  by  any 
people  except  the  people  in  a  certain  pacific  temperature 
of  high  spirits.  We  may  talk  of  people  being  negatively 
happy.  Nobody  could  talk  of  people  being  negatively 
merry.  Merriment  is  a  positive  victory  and,  like  most 
positive  victories,  it  is  rare. 

On  this,  as  on  most  other  subjects,  the  cynic  is  wrong; 
and  the  cynic  is  most  wrong  when  he  is  really  a  wit.  One 
cynic  who  was  certainly  a  wit,  said,  “  Be  good  and  you 
will  be  happy,  but  you  will  not  have  a  jolly  time.”  This 
epigram  has  every  intellectual  merit  except  truth,  for, 
curiously  enough,  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth.  The 
psychological  truth  of  the  matter  is'  something  like  this : 
“  Be  good  and  3'ou  will  be  unhappy ;  but  you  will  always 
be  capable  of  having  a  jolly  time.  Even  if  you  have  had 
a  miserable  year,  you  may  still  have  a  merry  Christmas — 
merry,  not  happy.”  Satisfied  and  secure  happiness  does 
not  come  to  him  that  has  taken  up  his  cross  or  taken  up 
his  common  day’s  work.  Satisfied  and  secure  happiness 
comes  to  him  who  has  taken  up  his  neighbor’s  landmark ; 
to  him  who  has  taken  bribes,  to  him  who  has  taken  drugs, 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  him  who  has  taken  his  own  life. 
Solid,  stolid  happiness  is  a  morbid  symptom.  It  means 
paralysis  or  death  or  a  philosophy  that  is  worse  than 
death.  In  such  cases  the  power  to  be  happy  may  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  incapacity  to  be  unhappy ;  indeed, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  impotence  for  tears 
goes  along  with  the  impotence  for  laughter. 

But  “  Merry  Christmas  ”  is  quite  a  different  question. 
The  power  of  expressing,  not  negative  happiness,  but 
positive  hilarity,  that  is  the  thing  which  we  all  know 
when  we  see  it  or  even  when  we  hear  it,  half  a  mile  down 
the  road.  It  is  this  power  of  rising  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  mere  temper  the  moment  a  strain  is  relaxed ; 
of  being  cut  loose  like  a  captive  balloon  or  springing  sky¬ 
ward  like  a  released  rocket,  that  is  really  the  reward  of 
virtue.  It  is  not  the  power  of  saying,  “  Let  us  feast ;  for 
tomorrow  we  die.^’  It  is  the  power  of  saying,  “  Let  us 
fast ;  for  tomorrow  we  feast.” 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  concentration  on  spec¬ 
ial  days,  on  special  seasons  of  rejoicing,  which  has  always 
marked  not  only  the  highest  but  the  most  high-spirited 
societies.  This  is  what  has  especially  marked  our  own 
Christian  European  society.  Our  joy  of  life  has  always 
risen  into  pealcs  and  towers  and  turrets,  into  superhuman 
exceptions,  exceptions  which  really  prove  the  rule.  Our 


art  has  always  been  religious  art,  in  the  literal  sense  of  be¬ 
ing  restricted  and  dedicated.  Our  poetry  has  always  been 
occasional  poetry,  in  the  true  sense  of  being  written  for 
an  occasion.  That  is  why  ”  A  Merry  Christmas  ”  was  the 
right  inscription  and  "  A  Happy  Christmas  ”  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  decadence.  The  phrase  “  happy  ”  in  that 
connection  was  no  more  than  any  good  man  should  wish 
another  for  any  day  of  his  life.  To  tell  everyone  to  be 
happy  might  be  to  make  oneself  responsible  for  a 
Utopia,  a  light  enterprise.  But  to  tell  everyone  to  be 
merry  is  to  make  oneself  responsible  for  a  Saturnalia,  a 
sacred  responsibility,  only  to  be  undertalcen  once  a  year. 

Benighted  South  America 

J.  B.  CULEMANS 

CATHOLICISM  in  South  America  is  in  the  direst 
straits.  We  have  it  on  the  unimpeachable,  well- 
authenticated  authority  of  Robert  E.  Speer,  whose  work 
on  “  South  American  Problems  ”  has  gone  into  its  third 
edition.  Traversing  the  land  in  all  directions,  he  has 
visited  more  than  sixty  Catholic  churches  and  cathe¬ 
drals,  six  hospitals  under  the  care  of  Sisters  and  four 
schools  and  seminaries,  surely  a  representative  number 
from  which  to  give  a  thorough  grasp  and  comprehension 
of  conditions  on  a  vast  continent.  He  has  talked  more¬ 
over  with  Catholic  priests,  but  he  never  names  them.  He 
has  talked  with  laymen  and  nuns,  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
business  men,  foreign  and  native. 

The  laymen  had  a  luncheon  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Speer  delivered  themselves  in  this  sapient 
manner : 

The  work  of  the  Protestant  church  in  South  America  is  war¬ 
ranted  because  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  we  know  here 
is  not  in  any  sense  the  Christian  Church;  because  only  the 
presence  of  the  Protestant  church  can  by  its  convicting  influence 
make  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  moral  and  upright;  because 
the  ideals  which  the  Roman  Church  has  held  in  South  America 
are  intolerable  ideals  and  must  be  overthrown  (/». 

And  Professor  Monteverde  of  the  University  of  Uru¬ 
guay  in  Montevideo  “  spoke  right  out  in  meeting  ”  thus : 

The  Roman  Church  here  is  in  no  respect  the  same  as  that 
Church  in  the  United  States;  it  forbids  the  Bible  to  the  people; 
its  moral  influence  is  not  good ;  it  hates  inquiry  and  intellectual 
progress;  it  would  prefer  clubs  of  infidels  to  Protestant  churches. 

But  we  must  listen  to  the  woful  tale  as  it  is  unfolded 
by  Robert  E.  Speer  from  personal  study  and  observa¬ 
tion.  His  wide  reading  and  critical  acumen  may  be 
gauged  from  the  apcdictic  quotation  which  he  takes  from 
Cardinal  Liguori,  to  the  effect  that  “  the  most  virtuous 
priests  are  constrained  to  fall  once  a  month  {p.  156).  It 
is  regrettable  surely  that  no  references  of  any  kind  are 
given  as  to  this  interesting  and  unknown  author.  If  Mr. 
Speer  is  a  little  careless  in  this  regard  it  is  undoubtedly 
because  of  his  penchant  to  stray  off  into  frequent  asides 
like  the  following;  “It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
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American  natives  ceased  to  be  excluded  from  the  full 
privileges  of  priestly  orders  by  the  Catholic  Church,  just 
as  they  are  still  kept  out  in  Africa  and  Asia  today  ”  {p. 
ii6).  Yet  there  are  several  hundred  Catholic  Chinese 
and  Japanese  priests  exercising  the  ministry  in  Asia  to¬ 
day ! 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Speer’s  travels  his  inquiring  eye 
dwells  lovingly  on  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  He 
says  the  South  American  historians,  none  of  whom  are 
named,  however,  declare  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
victims  were  sacrificed.  The  traveler  is  still  told  weird 
tales  as  he  stands  under  the  carved  ceilings  of  the  Senate 
Hall  in  Lima,  or  in  the  old  Cathedral  in  Cartagena,  with 
the  iron  gratings  on  its  windows,  said  to  have  been  the 
grills  of  dark  ages  when  men  were  burned  over  fires  to 
make  them  believe  {p.  122).  In  Cartagena  alone,  it  is 
said,  400,000  were  condemned  to  death  {p.  6$).  How 
thrilling  a  narrative  one  can  make  by  giving  the  reins  to 
his  fancy  I 

Even  though  the  document  was  really  accessible  to  the 
gallant  Mr.  Speer,  Catholics  familiar  with  the  Syllabus 
would  hardly  recognize  it  in  these  extracts  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  the  cause  of  South  American  backward¬ 
ness. 

The  best  condition  of  society  is  that  in  which  the  power  of  the 
laity  is  compelled  to  inflict  the  penalties  of  law  upon  the  violators 
of  the  Catholic  religion;  the  judgments  of  the  Holy  See,  even 
when  they  do  not  speak  of  faith  and  morals,  claim  acquiescence 
and  obedience  under  pain  of  sin  and  loss  of  the  Catholic 
profession  {p.  131). 

This  illuminating  commentary  follows: 

The  Defensa  Caiolica,  published  in  Mexico  City,  declared 
plainly  in  1887 :  In  the  Lord’s  service  and  for  love  of  Him,  we 
must,  if  need  be,  offend  men;  we  must  if  need  be,  wound  and  kill 
them.  Such  actions  are  virtuous  and  can  be  performed  in  the 
name  of  Catholic  charity  (p.  23J). 

Catholic  clergymen  and  Catholic  churches  in  South 
America  are  both  too  few  and  too  many  in  his  eyes.  It 
is  made  a  reproach  to  Ecuador  that  there  is  a  Catholic 
church  for  every  150  inhabitants;  that,  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  ten  per  cent  are  priests,  monks  and  nuns. 
However,  the  Catholic  Church  is  censured  for  doing  lit¬ 
tle  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  evangelizing  the  people  of 
Buenos  Aires ;  there  are  only  forty  Catholic  and  ten 
Protestant  churches,  as  compared  with  ninety  Catholic 
and  690  Protestant  churches  in  Philadelphia,  a  city  of 
the  same  size.  Then  again  here  is  the  wonderful  enu¬ 
meration  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

There  are  six  monasteries,  seven  convents,  ten  seminaries, 
seven  parochial  churches,  fifteen  conventual  churches,  a 
cathedral,  a  basilica  and  thirteen  chapels,  covering  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  of  the  city  (p.  179'). 

A  wasteful  surplus  of  Catholic  church  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  a  city  of  50,000  people.  When  priests  are  too 
obviously  few  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  large  congre¬ 
gations,  and  the  bishops  bring  in  more  from  outside,  this 
is  done  with  a  sinister  intention,  and  the  Church  has 


apparently  rekindled  its  purpose  to  dominate  the  land  ” 

{P-  ^33)- 

The  Church,  according  to  Mr.  Speer,  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  still  worse  conditions.  For  it  is  not 
true  to  say  that  the  present  moral  conditions  in  South 
America  exist  in  spite  of  the  churches  there  (/>.  146). 
The  South  American  Church  has  never  waged  any  such 
war  against  impurity  as  has  been  waged  in  lands  where 
Protestant  churches  are  found.  It  has,  by  its  refusal  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  civil  marriage,  and  by  its  own 
extortionate  marriage  fees,  directly  fostered  illegitimacy. 
Its  priesthood  is  the  product  of  the  immoral  conditions 
it  was  supposed  to  remedy,  and  has  accommodated  itself 
to  the  standards  surrounding  it.  No  single  agency  in 
South  America  is  popularly  accused  of  a  greater  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  these  conditions  than  the  con¬ 
fessional.  The  educational  progress  which  has  been 
made,  has  been  in  spite  of  the  Church  and  against  its  op¬ 
position.  It  has  had  its  schools,  but  they  were  church 
schools,  teaching  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  program 
in  South  America,  and  they  were  for  only  a  section  of 
the  community.  To  the  extent  that  the  priests  do  now 
provide  better  schools,  it  is  because  of  the  influence 
yielded  by  the  Protestant  spirit  {p.  148) .  The  Protestant 
churches  are  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  the  defense  of 
supernatural  religion  against  rationalism  and  fanaticism 
and  indifference  {p.  150).  They  are  needed  to  meet  a 
situation  which  the  South  American  Church  has  not  met 
and  cannot  meet,  because  it  has  helped  to  create  it : 

For  the  South  American  religion  is  the  one  religion  in  the 
world  which  has  no  sacred  book  for  the  people.  There  are 
Roman  Catholic  translations  of  the  Bible,  both  in  Spanish  and  in 
Portuguese,  but  the  Church  has  discouraged  and  forbidden  their 
uset  Again  and  again  priests  have  burned  the  Bibles  sold  by 
colporteurs  or  missionaries,  even  when  they  were  the  Roman 
Catholic  versions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  Roman  Catholic 
out  of  a  thousand  would  ever  have  seen  a  Bible  but  for  the 
Protestant  missionary  movement.  The  priests  themselves  are 
ignorant  of  it.  In  only  one  church  did  we  find  a  copy  of  it, 
though  there  were  service  books  by  the  dozen.  And  in  that 
church  it  had  apparently  been  confiscated  in  the  confessional 

(p.  15^). 

Even  the  priests  themselves,  in  former  years,  had  to 
ask  for  a  dispensation  if  they  wished  to  read  and  study 
the  Bible  for  a  time.  “  I  have  visited  many  priests  who 
did  not  have  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  the  few  that  do 
exist  are  in  Latin”  {p.  1^2)  which  no  priest  in  South 
America  seemingly  is  acquainted  with. 

Whatever  limitations  may  surround  the  idea  of  con¬ 
fession  and  indulgences  in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  the 
people  understand  that  by  confession  they  are  clear  of 
all  past  sin,  which  the  Church  has  now  taken  over,  and 
that,  if  faithful  to  the  Church,  they  may  do  what  they 
like  and  be  sure  of  salvation  {p.  156).  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  here  is  another  damning  indictment: 

The  very  Crucifixes  of  which  South  America  is  full,  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  Gospel.  They  show  a  dead  man,  not  a  living  Saviour ! 
South  America  knows  nothing  of  the  Resurrection  and  of  that 
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which  signifies  life.  We  did  not  see  in  all  the  churches  we 
visited  a  single  picture,  symbol  or  suggestion  of  the  Resurrection 
or  the  Ascension  (/>.  169).  Even  the  dead  Christ  is  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  figure :  the  central  place  is  Mary’s.  And  Mariolatry  is 
the  religion  of  the  land  because  the  Church  has  taught  it  as  true 
Christianity  (/?.  170). 

Concerning-  priests,  the  poor  Catholics  are  taught  that 
“  as  Christians  with  veneration  and  respect  ought  we  to 
acknowledge  them  entrusted  of  God :  these  visible  gods 
who  represent  to  us  the  invisible,  these  gods  on  earth 
who  at  times  make  the  God  of  heaven  ”  {p.  lys) .  It  need 
no  longer  surprise  us  that  Mr.  Speer  should' finally  cap 
the  climax  of  folly  in  this  fashion : 

As  we  rode  along  one  day  in  Brazil  in  a  drizzling  rain  with 
bare  heads  and  rubber  ponchos,  an  old  woman  came  running 
solicitously  from  her  hovel,  mistaking  us  for  priests  and  crying: 
"O  most  powerful  God,  where  is  your  hat  {p.  179). 

It  was  undoubtedly  this  distressing  incident  that  filled 
Mr.  Speer’s  soul  with  a  burning  desire  to  expose  all  the 
rottenness  of  the  South  American  Church.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  at  all  that  evangelical  Christianity  pure  and 
undefiled,  needs  to  be  spread  abroad  in  this  unhappy 


land?  Who  is  Robert  E.  Speer,  the  valiant  protagonist 
of  this  new  crusade?  He  is  the  representative  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  [Protestant] 
Missions.  This  body  is  recruited  from  students  of  our 
American  colleges  and  universities.  What  sort  of  scholar¬ 
ship  holds  sway  in  those  schools  that  they  can  send  forth 
men  so  intellectually  narro.w  and  so  utterly  deficient  in 
critical  sense? 

The  mere  restatement  of  Mr.  Speer’s  bald  assertions  is 
their  own  best  refutation,  and  does  withal  provoke  an  in¬ 
dulgent  smile  of  commiseration  from  any  ordinarily  in¬ 
structed  Catholic,  who  still  remembers  how  this  writer 
discovered  a  spurious  Papal  Bull  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Santiago,  Chile.  Ever  since  he  has  gone  on  discovering 
things  that  never  were  on  land  or  sea.  We  should  like  to 
believe  that  Robert  E.  Speer  is  at  least  sincere.  But  if 
intellectual  honesty  can  go  together  v/ith  such  appalling 
ignorance  of  elementary  matters  of  Catholic  belief  and 
practice,  one  almost  despairs  of  our  much-vaunted  twen¬ 
tieth-century  enlightenment.  He  wants  us  to  pity  be¬ 
nighted  South  Anuerica.  We  pity  South  America’s  be¬ 
nighted  defamers. 


The  Origin  of  Human  Life 

Austin  O’Malley,  M.D'. 


The  discussion  concerning  the  moment  the  human 
soul  enters  the  body  is  older  than  Christianity. 
It  was  taken  up  by  many  of  the  early  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  it  has  been  revived 
again  and  again  down  to  the  present  day.  Aristotle,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  most  of  the  medieval  moralists, 
and  even  those  of  modern  time  up  to  a  century  ago, 
held  that  the  soul  of  man  is  infused  about  the  fortieth 
day,  and  that  of  woman  near  the  eightieth  day.  The 
only  reason  for  this  notion  was  that  Aristotle  held  it,  but 
he  didn’t  have  one  fact  to  prove  his  assertion.  St.  Greg¬ 
ory  of  Nyssa,  who  died  about  385,  held  that  the  human 
soul  is  in  the  embryo  from  the  very  beginning,  and  he 
proved  his  proposition.  St.  Maximus,  the  Theologian, 
who  was  martyred  in  662,  did  the  same  thing.  Their  ar¬ 
guments  are  in  Migne’s  “  Patrologia  Graeca,”  volumes 
44,  46,  and  91.  St  Anselm,  who  died  in  1109,  revived 
the  Aristotelian  notion.  In  1620  Fienus,  and  in  1661, 
Zacchias,  both  physicians,  attacked  the  Aristotelian  opin¬ 
ion,  and  since  1745  the  doctrine  that  human  life  as  such 
begins  at  once  in  the  embryo  has  been  general  among 
physicists.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  held  the  Aristotelian 
error,  and  he  founded  his  argument  on  a  badly  translated 
text  of  the  Septuagint,  which  differs  essentially  from 
the  texts  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Septuagints.  The 
older  writers  did  not  know  embryology,  and  they  erro¬ 
neously  thought  that  the  embryo  lacks  the  organs  re¬ 


quisite  for  the  reception  of  the  soul  until  the  fortieth  or 
eightieth  day.  There  are  a  few  well-known  moralists 
today,  Cardinal  Mercier  among  them,  who  incline  to  the 
Aristotelian  notion,  but  most  of  them  frankly  acknowl¬ 
edge  they  knew  nothing  of  the  processes  of  embryological 
growth,  and  the  others  prove  that  they  do  not.  The  data 
in  this  question  are  very  difficult  and  technical,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  clear  why  these  writers  try  to  settle  it 
without  this  technical  knowledge. 

Every  human  being  begins  existence,  precisely  as  a 
human  being,  immediately  upon  the  fusion  of  the  single 
nuclei  in  the  two  parental  germ-cells.  The  soul  must 
have  disposed  matter  for  its  operations,  but  it  does  not 
need  a  human  organism  complete  in  all  its  parts,  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  condition  for  its  indwelling.  If  it  did,  a  babe 
after  birth  would  not  be  a  human  being ;  about  the  only 
distinctly  human  act  a  baby  six  months  old  can  do  is  to 
smile,  and  that,  because  the  nervous  organs  for  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  soul  are  not  yet  fully  formed.  There  is, 
however,  amply  sufficient  organized  matter  in  the  first 
cell  of  the  embryo,  which  comes  into  existence  after  the 
nuclei  of  the  germ  cells  fuse,  to  hold  the  soul  as  well  as 
it  is  held  by  the  body  of  a  six-months-old  infant. 

The  human  body  is  made  up  of  billions  of  microscopic 
living  cells,  all  of  which  are  derived  by  fission  and  differ¬ 
entiation  from  the  nuclei  of  the  two  original  parental 
germ  cells,  and  these  two  nuclei  together  are  so  small 
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they  must  be  magnified  hundreds  of  times  by  the  micro¬ 
scope  before  they  are  visible  at  all.  A  typical  animal  cell 
is  commonly  spherical,  but  it  may  have  a  great  variety 
of  shapes.  It  has  a  cell  body  or  protoplasm,  called  also 
cytoplasm,  a  nucleus  and  many  other  parts.  The  nucleus 
is  the  center  of  cellular  activity.  The  specific  qualities 
of  organisms  in  origin  and  development  are  based  upon 
nuclei,  as  far  as  the  material  element  of  the  living  cells 
is  concerned.  Vital  stimuli  pass  through  the  nuclei  into 
the  surrounding  protoplasm,  and  these  stimuli  control 
metabolism,  or  the  process  of  using  up  in  activity,  and  of 
renewing,  the  matter  composing  the  body.  The  proto¬ 
plasm  assimilates  material  for  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion,  but  the  vital  principle  energizes  this  assimilated  stufif 
through  the  nucleus.  A  chief  proof  of  this  assertion  is 
that  a  part  of  a  cell  deprived  of  the  nucleus  may  resist 
corruption  for  a  while,  but  it  cannot  repair  itself ;  with 
the  nucleus  it  can  do  both. 

In  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  are  several  elements,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  chromatin,  and  from  this  chromatin 
are  formed  the  chromosomes  which  carry  onward  all 
heredity  from  both  parents.  In  man,  as  in  other  multi¬ 
cellular  animals,  after  the  germ  nuclei  fuse  there  is  left 
a  single  cell  with  a  single  composite  nucleus.  The  soul 
is  then  infused  and  human  life  begins.  By  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  process  this  single  cell  and  the  nucleus  divide 
into  two  united  cells,  which  are  the  right  and  left  halves 
of  the  human  body  at  that  stage,  as  has  been  -proved  ab¬ 
solutely.  The  two  cells  split  into  four,  the  four  into 
eight,  and  so  on.  Then  by  some  process  unknown  to  us 
these  new  cells  begin  to  differentiate:  some  become  blood 
cells,  some  bone  cells,  others  tissue,  muscle,  or  nerve 
cells,  and  they  fall  into  ordered  positions.  The  process 
goes  on  until  finally  the  child  is  ready  for  birth.  All  is 
one  continual,  identical  process,  from  the  first  cell-divi¬ 
sion  until  birth;  and  as  we  roughly  group  ages  into  in¬ 
fancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  and  adult  life,  biologists 
add  the  one-cell,  sixteen-cell,  eighty-fourth-cell,  third- 
week  stages  of  intra-uterine  life. 

The  basic  vital  operation  of  the  human  body  at  any  age 
of  man  is  metabolism,  or  the  assimilation  of  material 
which  v/ill  build  up  the  body,  sustain  it,  heat  it,  give  it 
fuel  which  is  used  up  in  vital  operations,  and  so  on.  The 
most  lofty  poetical  flights  of  Dante  or  Shakespeare  were 
uplifted,  in  an  essential  part,  on  bread  and  beefsteak. 
The  process  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  first  embryonic 
cell  as  it  is  in  the  adult  man.  The  cells  that  compose  the 
body  grow,  divide,  function,  reproduce  themselves,  all 
through  life  sustained  and  constructed  from  food  which 
at  the  very  beginning  lay  in  the  yolk  of  the  maternal 
ovum,  and  later  was  furnished  by  material  brought  to 
them  by  the  blood  stream.  After  the  child  has  been 
bom,  the  stomach  and  intestines  take  in  the  food,  prepare 
it  somewhat,  pass  it  on  through  various  organs,  until 
finally  it  is  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  bodily  cells.  The 
cells  are  the  real  consumers;  the  other  organs  are  the 
farmers,  the  middlemen,  and  the  like. 


The  very  first  embryonic  cell  has  contractility,  proto¬ 
plasmic  motion,  it  can  absorb  perfectly  all  food-stuffs  nec¬ 
essary  for  it  from  the  yolk  of  the  ovum,  and  get  the  nec¬ 
essary  water  by  osmosis,  and  it  does  this  as  well  as  the 
brain  cells  of  Shakespeare  did  when  he  was  writing 
“Hamlet.”  This  embryological  cell  has  (i)  immanent 
motion,  action;  (2)  a  set  of  correlated  organs;  (3)  an 
unstable  chemical  composition  different  from  all  inorganic 
bodies ;  (4)  a  peculiar  figure  in  keeping  with  the  human 
species;  (5)  an  origin  from  a  living  progenitor;  (6)  a 
developing  nature;  (7)  a  power  of  reproduction.  In 
other  words,  it  is  alive.  If  it  is  alive  it  has  a  soul.  If 
it  has  a  soul  that  soul  is  human  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term,  a  rational  soul,  because  in  that  primordial  cell  there 
are  all  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  indwelling  of  a 
rational  soul,  and  there  is  no  need  of  the  interposition  of 
any  other  kind  of  soul.  If  there  is  no  need  for  any  other 
kind  of  soul  it  is  certain  no  other  kind  of  soul  is  there, 
because  God  never  does  useless  work.  To  use  other  vital 
principles,  vegetative,  or  sensitive,  when  the  human  soul 
could  be  present,  is  a  multiplication  of  entities  without 
any  necessity  therefor,  a  condition  repugnant  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  method  of  nature. 

The  vital  principle  of  a  man  is  at  the  end,  when  it  nor¬ 
mally  issues,  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  If  it 
is  at  perfection  a  substantial  form,  and  it  is,  man’s  soul 
always  was  a  substantial  form.  A  substantial  form  might 
absolutely  replace  another  inferior  substantial  form,  but 
in  the  case  of  man  there  is  never  need  of  such  replace¬ 
ment.  The  soul  of  man  is  at  once  rational,  sensitive,  and 
vegetative;  in  the  infant  the  rational  faculty  is  not  ex¬ 
ercised,  but  from  this  there  is  no  reason  to  argue  its  ab¬ 
sence.  That  faculty  is  not  exercised  by  anyone  when  he 
is  asleep,  or  when  he  is  six  months  old,  but  it  exists 
nevertheless.  Earlier  in  fetal  life  the  soul  begins  to  ex¬ 
ercise  its  sensitive  faculty,  earlier  still,  its  vegetative  fa¬ 
culty,  but  the  whole  soul  is  there.  The  soul  can  never  do 
anything  except  as  a  whole,  because  it  is  simple. 

At  present  surgeons  can  take  a  piece  of  bone,  or  a 
square  inch  of  skin,  from  one  man,  graft  it  on  another 
man,  and  the  graft  will  grow,  be  informed  by  the  recip¬ 
ient’s  soul.  They  can  leave  the  graft  in  cold  storage 
for  weeks,  then  emplant  it,  and  get  the  same  results. 
When  the  graft  has  been  separated  from  its  original  host, 
it  is  no  longer  kept  alive  by  that  host’s  soul.  Then  it 
must  be  either  dead,  or  informed  by  some  kind  of  low- 
grade  dependent  life.  Certain  writers  have  maintained  it 
cannot  be  dead,  because  all  life  is  from  life,  Omne»vivum 
e  vivo  is  Harvey’s  dictum,  and  if  it  is  dead  it  can  never 
be  reinformed  by  another  vital  principle,  short  of  a  mira¬ 
cle  like  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  It  has,  then,  they  say, 
a  life  of  its  own,  “  educed  from  the  potency  of  matter,” 
or  from  some  other  source,  and  specialists  dispute  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  dependent  life.  Furthermore,  they  say, 
if  such  dependent  life  exists  in  these  grafts,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  exist  also  in  the  embryo  for 
some  time  before  the  human  soul  is  infused. 


I 


Failure  of  the  Pan-AmericoM 
Conference  in  Panama. 


The  Pan-Protestant  Congress  in  Panama,  that  j 
rmich-heraldecl  congress  which  “was  to  accomplish 
so  much  towards  the  Christianization  of  South  [ 
^Tiif>riea/’  is  no\v  conceded,  even  by  the  most 
^timistic  friends  of  the  movement,  to  have  been 
an  absolute  failure. 

Tliis  congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  Protest¬ 
ant  churches  of  the  United  States  was  called,  for 
the  unification  of  forces  in  the  proposed  Protestant 
invasion  of  South'  America  and  the  presentation 
of  the  ^‘Gospel  pure  and  undefiled  to  this  heathen 

'“prom  all  parts  cf  177""''’ 

^  otcstant  ministers  were  hastening 

to  i-anama  to  celebrate  the  three  hmared  and 
seventieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Martin 
Lnther  by  this  grand  rally  for  the  rescuing  ot 
these  people  “from  the  darkness  and  i^ojanoe 
fostered  upon  them  for  ages  by  the  Catholic 
Church.”  Among  the  leading  spealcers  were  Bishop 
Burt  noted  for  his  infamous  and  scandalous  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  Church;  Mr.  Eojicrt  Speer,  whose 
calumnies  and  falsehoods  against  the  peopie  and 
priests  of  South  America  were  so  fully  exposed  in 
these  columns  several  years  ago,  and  an  old 
friend  {?),  Bishop  Kinsolving,  to  whom  His 
Grace,  Archbishop  Blenk,  gave  the  direct  lie  and 
administered  such  a  wholesome  rebuke  some 
years  ago  that  he  has  not  been  heara'-ih'^vJfige  parts^ 

The  congress  opened  on  February  10,  Md  on 
February  11  the  secular  press  came  out  in  flaring 
headlines,  with  the  Associated 
ment  that  “the  Governor  of  Panama  had  a^ed  the 
Bishop  and  given  a  hearty  address  of  welcome  to 
tlie  congress.”  After  that— prolonged  silence,  and 
we  heard  nothing  more  of  the  great  “ulerence^ti^ 
the  following  paragraph 

Notes  of  the  Times-Picayime  on  Sunday  last. 

"avs.  1„  eUorts^not  to^oJenC. 

have^be^rso  fearful  to  observe  the  conventionality 
«  gentlemen,  as  one  ot  the 

ornosltion  has  developed  on  the  other  tack.  Just  be 
f  Jre  sailing  some  of  the  delegates  were  called  upon  to 
defend  themselves  from  this  charge. 

This  is  all  nonsense  about  the  congress  man¬ 
agers  diaving  sold  ont  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  falsehood  added  upon  lalsehood  to  explain  to 
the  world  the  utter  failure  of  the  congress.  The 
fact  is,  the  Catholic  people  of  Central  and  South 
America  are  as  highly  educated,  and  as  intelilgen  , 
as  the  Protestant  invaders,  and  when  it  comes  to 
Cnristimitii,  they  Imow  that  they  are  m  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  true  faith  given  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
handed  down  by  the  Apostles,  and  will  have  none 
of  the  man-made  religion  of  Martm  Lnther,  rata  - 
lished  four  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  too  in 
telliuent  and  educated,  too  well  acquainted  with 
historic  facts  and  reUgious  truths,  to  be  deeded 
into  the  belief  that  Almighty 
chosen  such  a  vile  sinner  and  reprobate  as  Martin 
Luther  to  reform  His  Church.  The  whole  con- 
'  gross  was  an  insult  to  South  America,  foi  any 

intelligent^  educated  man  must  recogn^e  tha,t  any 


attempt  to  evangelize  the  people  ot  Central  ana 
Soutli  America,  who  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  Catholic 
.j-ch  for  centuries,  must  result  in  the  failure 
‘rliat  has  attended  all  efforts  of  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  in  Latin-American  countries.  Perhaps  a  few 
persons,  lured  by  material  promises,  may  declare 
themselves  “converted.”  But  the  people,  at  heart, 
are  true,  Icnow  that  they  have  the  true  deposit  of 
faith,  and  resent  the  idea  of  being  called  '^heathens”  ‘ 
by  these  Protestant  sowers  of  the  seeds  of  discord  i 
and  of  hatred  against  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
faith  of  tlieir  fathers.  I 

The  unfortunate  condition  to  whicli  Mexico  is 
reduced  to-day,  because  of  the  hatred  and  discord 
I  planted  in  that  once  happy  land  by  these  Protestant 
invading  hosts  with  “their  gospel  pure  and  un-  i 
defiled,”  ought  to  make  the  earnest,  non-Cp-tholic 
thinking  people  of  this  country  pause  before  they  I 
subscribe  funds  to  begin  in  South  America  the 
anti-clerical  campaigns  that  have  wrought  such  , 
disaster  and  havoc  in  Mexico. 

■We  would  say  to  these  Protestant  missionary  con-  1 

ferences,  so  eager  to  “bring  the  gospel  to  Catholics 
who  sit  in  heathen  darkness,”  to  look  around  at 
the  50,000,000  non-Catholics  in  the  United  States, 
who  belong  to  no  church,  who  acknowledge  no 
God,  and  whose  atheism  and  materialism  are  the 
direct  products  of  Protestant  teacliing.  These 
50,000,000  churchless,  godless  people  are  at  our 
very  doors,  within  our  very  homes,  and  what  are 
the  Protestant  churches  doing  for  these,  their  own 
-^spring,  who  hjive  flung  away  their  “gospel-  pure 
and  undefiled”  and  will  have  none  of  it,  or  God, 
eitiier  ?  It  is  liigh  time  for  Protestant  evangelizers 
io  turn  tlieir  eyes  towards  their  own  cliildren  at 
fliome  and  undo  the  evil  the}'  have  wrought  among 

fthem,  instead  of  seeking  to  sow  error,  hatred  and 
discord  among  the  Christian,  God-fearing  Catholic'’ 
of  Central  and  South  America. 
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- (“Turning  to  HIM”) 

Is  Christianity — Religion  a  failure? 

“It  is  our  auty  to  kill  as  many  Germans  as  possiUe.;’  “We  ^wait  the  day 
of  revenge.”  “i  would  sacrifice  ten  millions  of  lives.  God  free  Ireland  d 
punish  her  enemies.”— Press  quotations  of  sermons  and  prayers  by  Prominent 
clergymen  in  New  York,  England  and  elsewhere.  But  contrast  all  such  tongue- 
souled  utterances  with  the  following  from  THE  HELIOTROPIUM . 

“Let  the  Universe  be  disturbed  by  tempests  from  every 
quarter,  let  armed  battalions  close  in  deadly  fray,  let  fleets  be 
crippled  and  destroyed  by  fleets,  let  the  law  courts  ring  with 
endless  litigation,  and  still  this  is  my  chief  business  in  life,  to 
conform  myself  entirely  to  the  one  and  only  Will  or  (jod. 

THIS  IS  THE  MOST  MOMENTOUS  LENTEN  SEASON  IN  ALL 
THE  CENTURIES— THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  AT  WAR;  AND  AS— 

THE  HELIOTROPIUM 

(“Turning  to  HIM”) 

By  JEREMIAS  DREXELIUS,  S.  J. 

THE  FAMOUS  COURT  PREACHER  OF  MUNICH 

Has  son-iorted  thousands  of  readers  (Protestant  and  Catholic)  so  too  wilHt  solace  and  strengthen 
you  and  yours  in  ail  seasons-^pecially  in  affliction  and  bereavement.  This  peace-making  work 
bears  the  imprimatur  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Farley  and  the  approval  of  a  Belgian  priest. 

Feb.  6,  1917. 


Feb.  7,  1917. 

THE  HELIOTROPIUM  is  one  of  my  favorite  books, 
and  one  which  I  have  often  recommended  to  others.  It  gets 
down  to  the  very  root  of  spirituality— absolute  submission  to 
the  V/ill  of  God.  One  may  go  to  church  frequently,  may  say 
many  vocal  prayers,  may  apparently  be  very  pious,  without 
understanding  the  real  essence  of  religion.  For  such  a  one, 
this  book  is  invaluable.  It  will  introduce  him  or  her  into 
religious  fundamentals.  In  a  quaint,  attractive  way,  the 
author  treats  this  most  essential  and  important  point  from 
every  possible  angle,  and  one  who  reads  it  carefully  cannot 
fail  to  have  his  spiritual  life  deepened  and  purified. 

REV.  J.  ELLIOT  ROSS,  C.S.P.,  Ph.  D. 

A  “saintly”  Jesuit  of  Sixteenth  Street  said:  "A  copy  of 
THE  HELIOTROPIUM  was  given  to  me  by  a  very  poor 
young  woman.  I  liked  the  work  so  much  that  I  read  it 
through — and  use  it  for  my  meditations.  I  urge  my  penitents 
and  others  to  read  THE  HELIOTROPIUM  for  it  is  a  book 
that  makes  saints.” 


My  dear  Garrity: 

I  have  gone  nearly  through  THE  HELIOTROPIUM  and 
I  find  it  a  most  extraordinary  book,  one  to  thank  God  for. 
I  do  not  know  any  book  on  the  spiritual  life  more  valuable. 
The  one  truth  in  it  is,  of  course,  a  central  fact  in  life,  and  the 
old  Bavarian  hammers  at  it,  hammers  at  it  after  the  skilled 
manner  of  the  classic  rhetorician,  with  an  amplification 
worthy  of  Cicero,  until  he  gets  it  into  one’s  soul.  The  English, 
too,  is  worthy  of  the  original  text. 

I  find  the  man's  name  was  Drechsel,  -which  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted  in  America  into  Drexel— Drexelius  is  a  mere  Latin- 
ization.  On  Page  75  and  Page  76  he  mentions  the  Heliotrope, 
and  this  gives  the  key  to  the  title.  Read  the  book  yourself 
slowly  two  or  three  times  and  it  will  correct  your  liver.  It 
is  worth  any  fifteen  books  of  the  so-called  classics. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  AUSTIN  O’MALLEY- 


H.  G.  WELLS,  writing  on  the  present  appalling  conditions  says:— “Men  will  have  to 
look  to  another  Power.  They  might  very  well  look  to  HIM  now — instead  of  looking 
across  the  Atlantic.  They  have  but  to  look  up  and  they  will  see  HIM.  And 
until  they  do  look  up  and  see  HIM  this  world  is  no  better  than  a  rat-pit.” 
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Chronicle 


Home  News. — President  Wilson  took  his  public  oath 
of  office  March  5,  as  the  first  Democratic  President  to 
succeed  himself  since  Andrew  Jackson.  In  his  in- 
President’s  augural  address  he  briefly  referred 
Inaugural  Address:  to  the  record  of  the  last  four  years 
Congress  and  then  dwelt  exclusively  upon  the 
country's  crisis  with  regard  to  the  world  war.  “  We 
are  provincials  no  longer  ”  was  the  keynote  of  his  ad¬ 
dress.  The  great  things  that  remain  to  be  done  must 
be  done  with  the  world  for  a  stage.  “  There  can  be  no 
turning  back.  Our  own  fortunes  as  a  nation  are  in¬ 
volved,  whether  we  would  have  it  so  or  not."  Armed 
neutrality  was  the  first  step  upon  which  he  was  deter¬ 
mined,  but  he  forecast  the  possibility  of  being  drawn  into 
“  a  more  immediate  association  with  the  great  struggle 
itself.”  The  following  are  the  basic  international  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  he  pledged  himself: 

That  all  nations  are  equally  interested  in  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  in  the  political  stability  of  free  .people,  and  equally 
responsible  for  its  maintenance.  That  the  essential  principle  of 
peace  is  the  actual  equality  of  nations  in  all  matters  of  right  or 
privilege.  That  peace  cannot  securely  or  justly  rest  upon  an 
armed  balance  of  power.  That  governments  derive  all  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that  no  other 
powers  should  be  supported  by  the  common  thought,  purpose 
or  power  of  the  family  of  nations.  That  the  seas  should  be 
equally  free  and  safe  for  the  use  of  all  peoples,  under  rules  set 
up  by  common  agreement  and  consent,  and  that,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  they  should  be  accessible  to  all  upon  equal  terms.  That 
national  armaments  should  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of  na¬ 
tional  order  and  domestic  ^afety.  That  the  community  of  in¬ 
terest  and  power  upon  which  peace  must  henceforth  depend 
imposes  upon  each  nation  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  all  in¬ 
fluences  proceeding  frorn  its  own  citizens  meant  to  encourage 
or  assist  revolution  in  other  States  should  be  sternly  and  ef¬ 
fectually  suppressed  and  prevented. 

The  President’s  armed-neutrality  measure  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  Con¬ 
gress  by  twelve  Senators  who  prevented  the  bill  from 
reaching  a  vote.  ”  A  little  group  of  wilful  men,”  said 
the  President  in  his  statement,  ”  representing  no  opin¬ 
ion  but  their  own,  have  rendered  the  great  Government 
of  the  United  States  helpless  and  contemptible.”  These 
words  were  bitterly  criticized  even  by  Senators  who 
had  stood  by  the  Administration,  but  on  March  8  a 


cloture  rule  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-six  to 
three,  making  possible  the  limitation  of  debate.  Al¬ 
though  appropriations  amounting  to  $511,380,000  were 
killed,  yet  the  total  appropriation  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  was  $1,352,000,000,  of  which 
?S35.ooo.ooo  was  included  in  the  Navy  bill.  An  extra 
session  of  Congress  has  been  called  by  the  President  for 
April  16. 

The  War. — In  the  Champagne  district  the  French  have 
recaptured  the  ground  recently  taken  by  the  Germans  be¬ 
tween  Butte  de  Mesnil  and  Maisons  de  Champagne.  The 

„  „  .  ,,  ^  gain  represents  an  advance  of  about 

Bulletin,  Mar.  5,  ,  , 

,,  a  halt  a  mile  on  a  front  of  about  a 

p.m  ‘Mar.  12,  a.m.  .,  t  ,  ,  r  . 

mile.  In  the  Verdun  sector  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  stormed  some  positions  near  Caurieres.  In  the 
Trentino  the  Austrians  have  had  some  success  near 
Asiago,  and  in  Moldavia  the  Central  Powers  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  Magyaros  Heights  northwest  of  Ocna. 

The  principal  theater  of  fighting  during  the  past  week 
has  been  the  East.  Everywhere  the  Turks  have  met  with 
defeat.  Leaving  Asisiyan  in  their  retreat  from  Kut-el- 
Amara,  tliey  endeavored  to  make  a  stand  at  Lajj,  but 
were  soon  forced  to  evacuate  it.  They  did  not  make  even 
a  pretense  of  defending  Ctesiphon,  which  the  British 
occupied  without  a  struggle.  Passing  through  Bawi, 
which  they  abandoned  to  the  British,  they  finally  reorgan¬ 
ized  their  forces  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Diala 
rivers,  where  for  three  days  they  offered  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance  about  six  miles  south  of  Bagdad.  The  city,  however, 
could  not  be  defended  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  In  Persia  the  Russians  have  followed  up  their 
victory  at  Hamadan  and  are  forcing  the  Turks  towards 
the  Mesopotamia  border.  Already  they  have  taken  the 
Asadabad  Mountain  and  the  town  of  Kangaver.  In 
Palestine  the  British,  having  driven  the  Turks  from  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  are  pressing  forward  in  a  northerly 
direction  towards  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  They  have 
reached  El  Chalil,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Holy 
City.  In  Armenia  tlie  Russians  have  resumed  the  offen¬ 
sive  between  Sivas  and  Erzingan. 

During  the  week  the  air  has  been  somewhat  clearer  in 
the  matter  of  our  controversy  with  Germany.  The 
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Yarrowdale  sailors  have  been  released  from  the  deten¬ 
tion  camp  in  Germany  and  are  on 

The  Pr^idenfs  President  has' 

Decision  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tliat  he  has 

power  to  arm  American  merchant  ships  independently 
of  tlie  authorization  of  Congress,  and  he  has  accordingly 
issued  orders  for  equipping  American  steamers  with  guns 
and  furnishing  them  with  United  States  gunners.  The 
navy  yards  will  provide  defensive  armament  to  ship¬ 
owners  on  application.  As  a  further  precaution  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  requested  the  American  press 
to  omit  all  notices  of  the  sailing  of  ships  from  American 
ports. 

Cuba. — The  rebel  leader,  ex-President  General  Jose 
Miguel  Gomez,  his  entire  staff,  and  over  200  others  were 
captured  by  Government  troops  on  March  7.  This  is  the 
heaviest  blow  suffered  by  the  insur- 
The  Revolt  gents  since  the  beginning  of  their  re¬ 
volt  against- the  Government  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Menocal.  From  the  dispatches  received  by  the 
President  from  Colonel  Collazo,  commanding  Govern¬ 
ment  forces,  the  defeat  of  Gomez  was  complete  in  every 
way.  Reports  of  the  battle,  which  took  place  at  Pla- 
cetas,  state  that  over  a  hundred  men  were  killed,  and 
that  of  the  1,000  men  whom  Gomez  had  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  more  than  300  were  taken  prisoners.  About 
this  time,  Colonel  Betancourt,  commanding  the  Govern¬ 
ment  forces  before  Santiago,  informed  President  Meno¬ 
cal  that  civilians,  armed-  by  the  rebel  bands,  sent 
him  a  commission  offering  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
deliver  the  city  over  to  him,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  President  MenocaFs  offer  of  amnesty  to  all  rebels  sur- 
rendering  within  ten  days. 

The  Cubhn  Senate  has  passed  the  House  bill  glying 
the  President  the  authority  to  suspend  the  constitutional 
guarantees.  But  it  is  now  authoritatively  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  capture  of  Gomez  and  other  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  the  President  will  not  be  obliged  to  use  the 
authority  thus  vested  in  him.  In  an  interview  given  on 
March  lo  to  the  foreign  correspondents  at  the  capital, 
the  President  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  if  Gomez  is 
convicted  by  the  regular  tribunals  before  which  he  is  to 
be  tried,  the  President  will  not  interfere  with  the  sen¬ 
tence  imposed.  He  declared  also  that  Cuba  was  a  bad 
place  for  foreign  intrigue  against  the  United  States. 
He  would  make  no  statement  v/ith  regard  to  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  for  the  next  four  years.  Elec¬ 
tions  will  he  held,  he  said,  in  Oriente  Province  when 
peace  is  restored.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  this  was 
Cuba’s  last  rebellion,  and  spoke  of  his  great  friendship 
and  admiration  for  the  United  States  and  President 
Wilson. 

The  papers  found  on  Gomez  have  not  all  been  ex¬ 
amined,  but  thus  far  no  evidence  has  been  discovered 
indicating  that  any  foreign  influences  were  at  work  in 
fomenting  the  rebellion. 


Great  Britain.— On  March  lO,  Mrs.  Alice  Wheeldon, 
Alfred  Mason  and  his  wife,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Wheeldon, 
were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Premier 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  mem- 
Tftc  End  0/  a  War  Council,  Mrs, 

Conspiracy  -Wheeldon  was  sentenced  to  ten, 
Mason  to  seven,  and  his  wife  to  five  years’  penal  servi¬ 
tude.  A  sensational  feature  was  injected  into  the  trial 
when  the  attorney  for  the  defendants,  a  Mohammedan, 
suggested  that  the  prisoners  be  allowed  "  a  trial  by  or¬ 
deal.”  By  permission  of  the  presiding  justice,  Mrs. 
Emmeline  Pankhurst  was  allowed  to  controvert  the 
statement  that  the  “  suffragettes  ”  had  spent  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  an  effort  to  poison  the  Premier.  “  The 
Woman’s  Social  and  Political  Union,”  said  Mrs,  Pank¬ 
hurst,  "  regards  the  Premier’s  life  of  the  greatest  value 
in  the  present  crisis,  and  its  members  would  take  great 
risks  to  protect  it  from  danger.” 

Politicians  announce  that  the  Premier  must  soon  face 
a  critical  period  in  his  administration.  The  food  prob¬ 
lem  is  pressing,  and  opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  publishing  the  report  on 
The  Dardanelles  Dardanelles  campaign.  Mr.  As- 

quith,  it  is  said,  will  ask  the  Premier 
that  the  evidence  be  made  public  and  that  a  date  for  a 
debate  on  it  be  set.  The  supporters  of  the  Premier  will 
urge  the  publication  of  the  report,  which  lays  much  of 
the  blame  upon  the  late  Lord  Kitchener,  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  former  blunders.  The 
debate,  if  allowed,  is  almost  certain  to  develop  an  acute 
political  situation.  The  Assistant  Food  Controller,  Mr. 
Charles  Bathurst,  has  stated  that  the  Government  will 
shortly  extend  its  regulations  to  include  butter,  cheese, 
bread  and  milk.  “  At  this  moment,"  he  is  reported  as 
saying,  "England  is  far  and  away  the  strongest  coun¬ 
try,  economically,  in  Europe,  yet  the  war  might  be  lost 
and  an  ignoble  peace  concluded  by  the  Allies  through 
lack  of  money  and  food.” 


Ireland.— The  Home  Rule  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  March  7,  came  to  a  dramatic  ending.  The 
Irish  Nationalists,  declining  to  continue  a  discussion 
which  John  Redmond  declared  “  fu- 
The  Home  worthless,"  left  the  House  in 

Rule  Debate  ^  counsel  together  as  to 

their  future  policy  in  the  face  of  the  grave  situation 
facing  Home  Rule.  This  decision  took  the  House  by 
surprise  and  caused  the  Premier  evident  dismay, 

Mr.  Wardle,  a  prominent  Laborite  member,  declared 
that  his  party  would  support  the  Irish  Party,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  made  the  situation  appreciably  v/orse 
for  the  Premier.  I  Lloyd  George  rose  a  second  time  to 
explain  his  views.  He  asserted  that  Mr.  Redmond  had 
misrepresented  him,  that  he  had  made  a  specific  proposal 
to  give  Home  Rule  to  such  parts  of  Ireland  as  wanted 
it,  and  in  no  circumstances  to  give  it  to  any  other,  and 
offered  either  to  have  the  details  worked  out-  by  a  com- 
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mission,  or  to  refer  them  to  the  Colonial  Premiers  as 
had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Asquith.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  tlie  last  part,  this  was  merely  a  repetition  of  a 
plan  already  rejected  by  Mr.  John  Redmond. 

The  Premier  in  his  speech  had  taken  the  stand  that 
no  section  of  Irishmen  could  be  coerced  into  accepting 
Home  Rule,  and  defended  himself  by  statements  to  the 
same  effect  made  since  the  war  began  by  other  Minis¬ 
ters.  His  words  seemed  to  give  fresh  sanction  to  the 
Orange  hostility  and  to  justify  their  threats  of  rebellion. 
They  were  warmly  cheered  by  the  Orange  members. 
The  rest  of  the  House,  however,  including  the  English 
Unionists,  heartily  cheered  the  appeal  of  the  Irish  lead¬ 
er’s  brother,  Captain  William  Redmond,  who  in  second¬ 
ing  the  Irish  motion  which  had  been  brought  in  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  O’Connor,  appealed  for  oblivion  of  the  past,  for 
unity  among  Irishmen  in  the  patriotic  duty  of  working 
out  on  Irish  soil  the  destinies  of  their  common  country 
as  a  contented  and  loyal  part  of  the  Empire.  In  spite  of 
the  welcome  given  to  this  speech,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  Premier  had  fallen  under  the  control  and  giAd- 
ance  of  Carson  and  his  Unionist  Cabinet  colleagues. 

Mr.  John  Redmond’s  refusal  of  the  proposition  for  the 
permanent  partition  of  Ireland  was  definite.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Asquith  that  the  present  situation  of  Ireland 
is  serious.  He  said  that  the  policy  of  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  still  more  of  the  present  Government,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Home  Rule  has  been  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
men  in  Ireland  who  want  to  destroy  a  constitutional 
movement  and  to  substitute  revolution.  “  As  to  coercing 
so-called  loyal  minorities,”  he  asked,  “  What  was  done  in 
Canada  in  like  conditions,”  and  in  South  Africa?  What 
will  America  say?”  he  added,  a  question  warmly  cheered 
by  the  Nationalists,  and  a  large  number  of  Liberals 
and  Radicals.  He  also  asked  what  the  Irish  regiments 
at  the  front  would  think  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  refusal. 
In  referring  to  his  own  spontaneous  -pledge  of  Ireland’s 
support  to  the  Empire  on  the  day  war  was  declared,  Mr. 
Redmond  said : 

No  worse  lesson  could  ever  be  taught  the  Irish  people  than 
that  their  leader,  when  he  risked  his  whole  position  for  the  sake 
of  the  Empire  in  a  moment  of  supreme  crisis  had  in  return 
been  let  down  and  betrayed  by  the  British  Ministers.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy  as  enunciated  by  the  Premier  means  strength 
to  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland.  I  warn  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  if  the  result  of  that  policy  is  to  destroy  the  con¬ 
stitutional  movement  in  Ireland  you  can  only  govern  her  by  the 
naked  sword, 

He  concluded  by  appealing  to  his  followers  to  adopt 
the  only  course  consistent  with  their  self-respect  and 
follow  him  in  refusing  to  continue  a  discussion  on  the 
basis  on  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  declaration  of  policy. 

A  manifesto  issued  by  the  Irish  Party  says  that  the 
constitutional  movem.ent  may  yet  be  saved,  but  only  by 
the  active  assistance  of  all  level-headed  Nationalists  in 
Ireland  and  especially  of  the  millions  of  Irish  in  the 
dominions  and  the  United  States.  The  manifesto  de¬ 


clares  that  the  attitude  adopted  by  Lloyd  George  shows 
an  entire  change  of  position  on  the  Ulster  question  and 
Home  Rule  generally  and  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Irish  Party  and  the  Irish  nation.  The  Nationalists  de¬ 
termined  to  send  the  protest  to  President  Wilson  and 
the  Premiers  of  the  British  dominions.  Three  of  the 
most  striking  paragraphs  of  the  manifesto  are  these: 

The  Premier  in  his  speech  yesterday  in  the  debate  on  Home 
Rule  took  up  a  proposition  which,  if  adhered  to,  would  involve 
denial  of  self-government  to  Ireland  forever.  He  laid  down 
the  principle  that  the  small  minority  in  northeast  Ulster  should 
have  the  veto,  so  long  as  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  for  united  Ireland.  That  is  a  proposition  to  which 
representatives  of  Ireland  can  never  assent. 

He  asserted  that  he  had  never  changed  his  position  on  the 
so-called  coercion  of  Ulster.  That  is  not  true.  He  was  a 
party  to  the  drafting  of  the  original  Home  Rule  bill  which  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  Ireland.  He  was  a  party  to  the  rejection,  in  two 
successive  sessions,  in  the  face  of  a  most  vigorous  protest  from 
representatives  of  northeast  Ulster,  of  amendments  to  exclude 
Ulster,  and,  when  .under  pressure  of  threatened  rebellion  he 
and  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member  weakly  yielded 
to  the  threats  of  rebellion  hurled  at  them  by  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son,  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Government  of  that  day,  through  the  present  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  appealed  to  us  to  consent  to  the  concession  of  county  op¬ 
tion  for  a  strictly  limited  period.  We  agreed,  on  the  pledge 
repeatedly  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  his  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  that  if  we  consented  to  this  con¬ 
cession,  we  should  never  be  asked  for  any  further  concessions 
and  that  the  Government  would  undertake  to  see  the  settlement 
through  at  any  cost.  How,  then,  can  Premier  Lloyd  George 
say  that  he  never  changed  his  attitude  on  the  question  of  Ul¬ 
ster? 

On  March  8,  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  member  of  the  British  Council,  told  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  saw  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  giving  facilities  for  a  resumption  of  the  Irish 
debate. 

Japan. — Dr.  Ukita,  one  of  Japan’s  intellectuals, 
caused  a  flurry  in  diplomatic  circles  early  last  week 
by  the  publication  in  his  magazine,  Taiyo  (the  Stm), 
Dr  Ukiia*s  ^  remarkably  frank  paper  on 

Admissions  relations  with  China.  He 

writes : 

The  reason  why  China  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  trust  Japan 
is  because  the  Chinese  could  not  understand  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  principle  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  China  advocated 
by  this  country.  Japan’s  policy  toward  China  has  been  very 
unstable  since  the  first  revolution  in  1912.  It  is  true  that  she 
has  occasionally  declared  to  th,e  world  her  advocacy  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  preserving  China’s  integrity,  but  her  actions  have  not 
been  in  strict  accord  with  her  avowals.  There  were,  indeed, 
circumstances  that  justified  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the 
Chinese  that  Japan  instigated  the  dissension  between  the  North 
and  South,  and  that  she  was  secretly  working  for  a  partition 
of  China. 

It  was  the  Japanese  who  always  acted  in  a  manner  derog¬ 
atory  to  the  promotion  of  Sino-Japanese  friendship,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  they  have  so  strenuously  preached.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  Government  has  invariably  failed  to  foresee  these  blun¬ 
ders  and  to  nip  the  evils  in  the  bud,  and  it  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  make  good  the  serious  consequences  of  these  mistakes. 
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Thus  far,  Japan  has  adopted  toward  China  a  diplomacy  of 
gross  inconsistency  in  preaching  the  necessity  of  Sino-Japanese 
friendship  and  at  the  same  time  destroying  all  that  China  hoped 
for.  Who  will  ever  regard  it  as  a  true  manifestation  of  love 
\o  kiss  the  left  cheek  and  slap  the  right?  Hitherto  Japan’s 
diplomacy  vis-a-vis  China  has  been  running  counter  to  a  canon 
of  biishidc,  namely  bullying  the  weak.  It  would  be  a  diplo¬ 
matic  miracle  if  Sino-Japanese  friendship  were  to  result  from 
such  a  line  of  diplomacy. 

The  best  way  to  establish  the  desired  intimacy  between  Japan 
and  China  is  for  the  Japanese  to  formulate  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  diplomacy  toward  China,  instead  of  grumbling 
about  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Chinese  toward  them.  When 
once  this  guiding  principle  is  established,  it  is  most  important 
that  it  should  be  adhered  to  firmly  and  unflinchingly. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Ukita  said  that  if  the  Japanese  are 
to  maintain  a  true  friendship  with  China  they  must  “  pos¬ 
sess  two  mighty  convictions”:  the  first  is  confidence  in 
their  power  to  keep,  single-handed,  the  peace  of  East 
Asia,  and  the  second  is  the  conviction  that  with  the  help 
of  Japan  it  is  impossible  for  China  “  to  be  conquered 
by  any  alien  nation.” 

The  Philippines. — There  is  a  steady  effort  in  some 
quarters  to  uproot  the  Catholic  Faith  from  the  heart  of 
the  Filipinos.  The  “  Divorce  bill  ”  passed  the  Senate 
some  time  ago,  twelve  members  of 

An  Outbreak  of  body  voting  in  favor  of  the 

Bigotry  ,  .... 

measure  ana  two  against  it ;  one 

present  did  not  vote  and  seven  absented  themselves. 
The  bill  by  this  time  has  been  carried  to  the  House, 
where,  however,  it  was  expected  to  meet  with  great 
opposition.  On'e  champion  of  the  present  measure,  as 
already  noted  in  America,  was  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Manuel  Quezon,  who  time  and  again  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  attack  the  Church  and  its  institutions. 
One  of  his  latest  exhibitions  of  bigotry,  according  to  the 
Boletin  Catolico  of  Cebu,  was  a  discourse  pronounced 
by  him  in  the  Opera  House,  Manila,  on  the  occasion'  of 
the  festivities  held  in  honor  of  the  Filipino  patriot,  Rizal. 
The  speech,  says  the  Filipino  journal,  was  not  a  song  of 
praise  in  honor  of  Rizal,  but  a  gross  insult  to  Spain,  an 
irrational  and  sectarian  philippic  against  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authorities  and  the  Church  in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  peroration  of  his  speech  Senor  Quezon  assailed 
what  he  called  the  meddling  of  the  Church  in  affairs  of 
State  and  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  assertion,  the  pro¬ 
tests  issued  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  against  the 
divorce  bill.  The  Boletin  reminds  the  President  of  the 
Senate  that  there  can  be  no  meddling  and  interference 
in  the  case  mentioned  by  him.  For  “  absolute  divorce,” 
of  which  there  is  question  in  the  bill,  attacks  one  of  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  used  their  inalienable  rights  of  pro¬ 
testing  against  attacks  on  dogmas  of  which  they  were 
the  guardians. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  another  phase  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  a  statement  of  the  Manila  Daily  Bidletin,  to  the 
effect  that  Abad  Santos  was  to  introduce  a  resolution  in 


the  House  of  Representatives  authorizing  the  Speaker  to 
name  a  committee  of  ten  members  who  are  to  hold  an 
investigation  and  gather  all  the  available  data  as  to  tlie 
extent  to  which  the  religious  bodies  in  the  Philippines 
have  been  interfering  in  matters  of  State,  in  order  to 
take  sttch  measures  as  the  gravity  of  the  situation  re¬ 
quires.  The  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  wisely  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  act  passed  on  July  1st,  1902,  that  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  there  shall  be  a  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Church  and  State;  and 

Whereas,  this  same  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  reit¬ 
erated  anew  in  a  clearer  and  more  express  manner  in  the  Jones 
law  this  doctrine  of  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State;  and 

Whereas,  the  philosophy  of  history  reveals  with  the  irresist¬ 
ible  force  of  facts  and  witli  inexorable  logic  that  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  in  affairs  of  State  has  always  been  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  nations,  and  more  detrimental  and  fatal  to  this 
country  in  the  past;  and 

Whereas,  the  discussion  of  the  divorce  bill  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  legislature,  and  in  other  more  aggravated  instances, 
denounced  by  the  President  of  the  Philippine  Senate,  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  by  their  sinister  influence,  the  Church  and  certain 
corporations  OT  religious  bodies  had  intended  to  intervene,  and 
in  fact,  did  intervene  in  our  political  and  civil  matters ;  and 

Whereas,  if  such  detrimental  intervention  is  not  curbed  in 
time,  it  will  succeed  in  undermining  and  destroying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  liberty  of  our  institutions  and  the  popular  sov¬ 
ereignty  founded  on  liberty,  justice,  and  fraternity;  and 

Whereas,  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  State  is  the  most 
fundamental  and  necessary  doctrine  introduced  by  the  present 
sovereignty  to  safeguard  our  liberty,  and  consequently  it  should 
be  guarded  and  defended  with  the  utmost  vigilance  against  any 
attacks  openly  or  insidiously  of  which  it  may  be  the  object; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  hereby  authorizes 
the  Speaker  to  name  a  committee  of  ten  members  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigating  all  cases  of  intervention  by  the  Church, 
religiotis  corporations  or  bodies,  or  by  its  members  in  public, 
political  or  civil  matters,  and  to  submit  its  report  to  the  House 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  next  period  of  sessions. 

Needless  to  say,  there  has  been  no  interference  in 
politics  by  the  clergy  but  Latin  Masonry,  infidelity,  and 
bigotry  are  busy  in  the  Philippines.  American  Catho¬ 
lics  are  being  poorly  rev/arded  for  their  heroic  sacri¬ 
fices  so  generously  made  for  the  liberties  of  the  Fili¬ 
pinos. 

Spain. — The  work  of  the  official  Spanish  Provisions 
Board  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  royal  orders  regulat¬ 
ing  the  price  of  certain  commodities  of  prime  necessity. 

The  maximum  selling  price  of  wheat 
Food  Problem  ill  the  district  where  produced  is 
fixed  at  $2.95  for  100  pounds.  The 
provincial  boards  are  to  ascertain  the  normal  price  of 
transportation  in  each  province :  by  adding  this  to  the 
price  of  the  wheat  at  the  place  of  origin  as  fixed  by  the 
central  board,  the  selling  price  in  each  locality  is  fixed. 
The  selling  price  of  flour  and  bread  is  likewise  deter¬ 
mined. 
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The  Progeny  of  New  England  Mothers 

George  A.  Dyer 


VITAL  statistics  for  the  year '1913  indicate  some 
portentous  facts.  They  show  that  in  every  State 
in  New  England  a  large  number  of  the  native 
American  mothers  during  that  year  failed  to  do  their  part 
towards  the  perpetuation  of  tlie  human  race.  Whether 
this  was  the  result  of  selfishness  or  love  of  pleasure  or 
lack  of  moral  courage  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  there  are 
clear  indications  pointing  to  the  disparagement  of  the  na¬ 
tive  American  stock. 

Take  the  State  of  Maine.  Maine  is  supposedly  a  typi¬ 
cal  American  community.  During  the  year  under  con¬ 
sideration,  that  is  1913,  the  register’s  office  of  forty-seven 
towns  showed  not  one  marriage;  in  eighteen  towns  not 
one  birth  was  recorded.  In  Aroostook,  where  the  highest 
American  birth  rate  is  found,  the  percentage  of  still 
births  reached  its  maximum.  Throughout  the  county, 
there  was  only  one  town  of  importance,  that  is  Houlton, 
in  which  the  native  American  woman  showed  by  birth 
and  marriage  records  that  she  was  holding  her  own;  in 
the  whole  State  only  thirty-three  towns  and  cities  of  any 
size  were  to  be  found  in  which  native  American  women 
as  a  class  proved  that  they  were  doing  their  duty.  In 
two  of  these,  Lewiston  and  Jay,  foreign  mothers  had  a 
far  larger  progeny  than  native  mothers.  In  Ellsworth, 
Farmington,  Bangor,  Foxcroft,  Richmond,  Belfast, 
Dover,  Rockland,  Augusta  and  Gardiner,  which  are  typi¬ 
cal  American  cities  and  towns,  the  birth  rate  was  lower 
than  the  death  rate.  The  population  of  these  combined 
thirty-three  towns  and  cities  was  only  thirty-two  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  Maine  in  1913  had 
15,719  births  and  1,534  infants  died,  and  there  were  689 
still  births.  In  other  words  one  infant  died  to  every  eight 
infants  born  that  year.  During  the  same  year  statistics 
showed  one  divorce  to  every  six  marriages  contracted. 
Tlie  annual  average  of  divorces  per  100,000  population 
in  the  State  is  112,  the  highest  percentage  of  any  State 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  large  State  of  Connecticut,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  preeminently  American,  the  vital  registration  showed 
that  in  1913  foreign  mothers  were  the  only  safeguards  of 
the  State.  The  births  recorded  were,  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion,  Italian,  and  this  was  true  of  towns  and  cities,  such 
as  Hartford,  Enfield,  Windham,  New  Haven,  Norwich, 
Stamford  and  Vernon.  There  was  only  one  typically 
American  city,  Norwalk,  where  the  American  mother 
appeared  to  advantage;  and  only  one  town,  Stonington. 
One  praiseworthy  fact,  however,  should  be  noted.  In 
fifteen  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  where  the  foreign 
birth  rate  was  highest  in  1913,  the  American  native 
mother  was  prominent  as  a  factor  in  propagating  the 


race,  if  large  cities  and  towns  are  considered.  But  Con¬ 
necticut  is  the  only  State  in  New  England  where  this  is 
true.  These  cities  and  towns  have  a  population  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Nut¬ 
meg  State. 

The  most  alarming  condition  in  1913  was  found  in 
Massachusetts.-  In  this  State  one  can  count  on  his  fingers 
the  towns  and  cities  that  are  still  normal  as  concerns 
births  and  marriages.  They  are  the  little  town  of  Fal¬ 
mouth,  at  the  base  of  Cape  Cod;  the  little  town- of  Oak 
Bluffs,  in  tire  middle  of  the  State;  Westfield  and  North¬ 
ampton  in  the  western  and  Brookline  and  Woburn  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  cities  of  Cambridge,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Boston,  Chelsea,  and  Attleboro,  al¬ 
though  showing  a  higher  birth  rate  for  foreign  mothers, 
at  the  same  time  show  a  correspondingly  high  rate  for 
American  mothers.  Giving  this  fact  due  consideration, 
we  find  that  in  1913  there  were  only  fifteen  towns  and 
cities  in  Massachusetts,  which  is  the  most  densely  popu¬ 
lated  State  in  New  England,  where  the  native  American 
mother  was  normal.  But  the  collective  population  of 
these  cities  and  towns  was  only  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State. 

The  same  conditions  obtain  in  otiier  States.  There 
were  only  twelve  typical  American  towns  and  cities  of 
any  importance  in  New  Hampshire  in  1913 ;  and  together 
they  aggregated  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population.  Keene,  Concord,  Dover,  Portsmouth,  and 
Laconia  were  the  only  cities  that  could  show  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  births.  Keene  was  seventy  per  cent  American 
in  births  and  marriages,  the  leading  American  town  in 
New  England  in  this  respect. 

In  Vermont  there  were  only  ten  cities  and  towns  of 
more  than  5,000  population,  which,  judging  from  the 
vital  registration,  showed  that  tliey  were  typically  Am¬ 
erican  as  regards  the  birth  and  marriage  rate.  And  they 
constituted,  in  1913,  only  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  the  State. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  vital  registration  report  showed 
that  there  were  13,905  children  born  in  1913.  Of  these 
fifty-nine  per  cent  were  born  of  foreign  mothers.  And 
only  forty  per  cent  were  accredited  to  native  mothers. 
There  were  236  illegitimate  births,  and  American 
mothers  figured  in  eighty-three  per  cent  of  these.  In 
other  words,  there  was  one  illegitimate  birth  to  every 
fifty-nine  births  recorded.  This  condition  is  also  re¬ 
flected  in  the  marriages.  In  the  year  1913,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  marriages  was  5,145.  The  larger  number  of  these 
had  American  brides.  During  this  same  year,  582 
divorces  were  granted,  and  there  were  390  more  applica- 
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tions  for  divorce  which  were  denied,  making  a  total  of 
972.  The  proportion  of  marriages  and  divorces,  there¬ 
fore,  was  one  divorce  to  every  eight  marriages. 

Figures  do  not  lie.  Here  are  amazing  and  alarming 
conditions  shown  in  cold  facts  for  1913 — a  normal  year. 
From  these  statistics  there  is  but  one  conclusion — the  na¬ 
tive  stock  of  New  England  is  disappearing.  There  is  an 


immediate  need  of  moral  and  physical  reformation,  a 
word  which  should  be  cried  from  the  housetops  of  every 
New  England  town  and  city  today.  In  a  very  short  time 
this  part  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  foreign  commu¬ 
nity,  with  all  the  towns  and  cities  controlled  by  foreign- 
born  citizens  or  their  children.  The  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall. 


Our  Brethren  Under  the  Southern  Cross 

Japheth  S.  Jollain,  S.J. 


They  leave  a  stange  impression  on  you,  these 
three  neat  volumes  of  the  “  Panama  Congress 
Christian  Work  in  Latin  America,"  still  redolent 
of  fresh  inl^.  They  are  something  like  a  rich  fabric  into 
which  a  hand  devoid  of  skill  has  woven  a  variety  of 
threads  of  discordant  colors,  which  mar  and  deform, 
yet  do  not  wholly  efface  the  beauty  of  the  pattern.  For 
you  can  see  that  the  pattern  was  a  beautiful  one. 
Through  tlie  imaginings  and  disfigurements  of  the  little 
ministers,  you  can  still  discern  the  outlines  of  a  noble 
historical  drama.  Twenty  countries  struggling  with 
tremendous  odds  rise  in  a  few  years  from  dependent 
colonies  to  free  nations,  then  gradually  adjust  themselves 
to  the  checks  and  counter-checks  that  give  stability  to  the 
delicate  balance  of  popular  government,  bring  in  their 
contribution  to  the  world’s  work  and  the  world’s  thought, 
and,  though  betraying  at  times  a  youthful  impulsiveness 
and  lack  of  self-restraint,  enter  the  twentieth  century 
with  the  promise  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  manhood. 

Mingled  with  these  great  facts,  you  find  the  sickly 
fancies  of  the  ministers  met  in  conclave  for  a  devout 
and  Christian  investigation  into  Catholic  South  America. 
The  reverend  gentlemen  jumble  together  with  their  own 
assertions  such  treasures  of  generally  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  as  are  found  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the 
Washington  bureaus,  the  “  Pan-American  Union,"  the 
British  “  South  American  Series,”  the  “  Statesman’s 
Year  Book,”  and  of  the  publications  of  the  several  Latin- 
American  Governments.  The  result  is  a  wonderful 
hodge-podge.  You  never  know  what  the  next  mouthful 
is  going  to  taste  like.  Children  swarm  in  the  homes  and 
streets  of  Latin-American  cities,  yet,  say  the  ministers, 
sexual  immorality  and  venereal  diseases  are  rampant; 
exports  grow  at  a  fabulous  rate,  cities  are  beautified, 
roads  are  opened,  railways  are  built,  yet  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  revel  in  dirt  and  idleness ;  they  had  universities 
before  we  had  schools,  popular  and  higher  education  are 
advancing,  yet  these  people  are  benighted;  the  ideas  of 
the  supernatural  are  fading  away,  yet  the  thought  of  the 
Saints  in  heaven,  and  of  the  Angels  and  of  Mary  is  ever 
present  in  the  mind  of  this  inveterately  superstitious 
people. 


Such  irreconcilable  statements  might  be  culled  at  will 
from  the  report  of  the  Pan-Protestant  Congress.  One 
wonders  how  this  bizarre  arabesque  will  strike  the  North- 
Arnerican  mind.  Probably  the  prejudiced  and  the  ignor¬ 
ant  will  swallow  truth  and  error,  facts  and  fancies  indis¬ 
criminately  ;  men  of  thought  and  education  will  lay  down^ 
tlie  book  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  with  the  certainty 
that  the  “  Panama  Congress  ”  has  produced  a  report  as 
historically  unreliable  as  it  is  crudely  offensive.  It  goes 
almost  without  saying,  though,  that  these  volumes  will 
be  considered  by  a  large  class  of  popular  writers  and 
lecturers  as  “  the  last  word  ”  on  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries.  More  mud  will  be  flung  at  our  Catholic  brethren 
and  much  of  it  will  stick  in  the  mind  of  our  own  people. 

Of  course,  neither  you  nor  I  would  insinuate  that  the 
ministers  have  wilfully  trifled  with  the  truth.  How  are 
we  then  to  account  for  this  strange  book?  I  think  I  have 
an  explanation.  Do  you  remember  one  John  Lind  of 
Mexican  fame?  He  went  to  Mexico  with  a  prejudiced 
mind;  he  associated  there  only  with  the  nasty  product 
of  free-thought  and  socialistic  ideas,  Villistas  and  the 
like,  for  the  well-born  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
vulgar  parvenu  who  received  refined  ladies  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves  ;  he  was  snubbed  unmercifully,  his  “  mission  ’* 
failed;  he  returned  home  and  told  a  sickening  story  of 
Mexico  which  only  President  Wilson’s  good-will  could 
accept.  Mr.  Nelson  O’Shaughnessy  and  his  cultured  wife 
were  in  Mexico  at  the  same  time.  They  went  there  with 
open  minds  and  kind  hearts.  They  were  loved  by  every¬ 
body  and  feted  everywhere;  the  common  people  liked 
them,  the  aristocracy  prized  their  company;  they  made 
the  best  of  an  anomalous  situation.  Then  Mr.  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  was  suddenly  called  home.  Prejudice,  resentment, 
failure  and  the  company  of  Mexico’s  riff-raff  soured 
Lind;  a  sympathetic  frame  of  mind,  the  knowledge  of 
high  and  low,  the  love  of  peon  and  high-born,  made  the 
O’Shaughnessys  appreciate  both  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  Mexican  life.  They  are  delicately  blended  in  Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy’s  exquisite  narrative.  The  charm  of  her 
candid  story,  often  sadly  tragic  and  deeply  human  always, 
kindles  the  reader’s  sympathy  and  even  affection  for 
Mexico  and  the  Mexicans. 
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The  O’Shaughnesseys  and  John  Lind,  I  take  it,  typify 
two  classes  of  inquirers  into  Latin-American  conditions. 
Educated  gentlemen  like  Colonel  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
McAdoo,  Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  Root  and  even  Viscount  Bryce, 
in  spite  of  the  last  writer’s  occasional  fits  of  bigotry  and 
British  snobbery,  have  qualified,  yet  genuine,  praise  for 
the  peoples  they  have  visited.  Our  Protestant  missioners 
tour  the  same  continent  and  see  only  degenerates.  It  de¬ 
pends  greatly  on  the  milieu  in  which  one  moves. 

When  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the  only  Catholic  paper  in 
the  Spanish  language,  in  this  country,  the  Las  Vegas 
(New  Mex.)  Revista  Catclica,  I  learned  that  our  Protest¬ 
ant  ministers  fail  in  their  mission  as  did  John  Lind. 
I  surmised  that  they  had  allowed  their  tempers  to  be 
soured  by  chagrin  and  their  judgments  to  be  warped  by 
the  unenvied  intimacy  of  the  only  class  of  people  which 
would  ever  go  near  them.  My  surmise  has  changed  into 
firm  conviction  since  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
daily  intercourse  with  South  Americans,  and  especially 
since  the  editor  of  the  Queen’s  Work  has  placed  in  rny 
hands  every  particle  of  correspondence — letters  of  Latin- 
American  bishops,  editors,  priests,  authors — and  of 
printed  material  received  in  response  to  an  appeal  for 
first-hand  information.  The  correspondents  I  refer  to 
state  very  clearly  that  the  North  American  Protestant 
missioners  have  come  in  contact  only  with  the  offscour¬ 
ings  of  Latin-American  cities.  Mrs.  Maria  Elisa  Y. 
Moniz  Aragao,  for  instance,  a  highly  cultured  lady  of 
Bahia  (Brazil)  v/rites:  “There  is  nothing  strange  in 
their  [the  Protestant  ministers’]  way  of  speaking.  They 
are  ‘  sore.’  The  popular  opposition  they  have  met  with 
has  disgruntled  them.  So  far  they  have  succeeded  in 
swelling  their  little  flock  only  with  the  most  ignorant  and 
tlie  lowest  elements  of  this  Catholic  country.  Perhaps 
by  these  people,  devoid  of  education  and  good  breeding, 
they  judge  all  of  us.”  And  the  Rev.  Charles  Stapp,  a 
Baptist  missioner  in  the  same  city,  who,  I  believe,  is  at 
present  somewhere  in  Texas,  expressed  his  regret  to  a 
Soutli-American  friend  of  mine  that  his  little  church  was 
frequented  only  by  bare-footed  negroes,  “  hoboes  ”  and 
worse.  What  wonder  that  some  few  hundreds  of  such, 
lured  by  the  material  rewards  in  sight,  should  assume  at 
least  some  external  semblance  of  conforming  to  Protest¬ 
ant  worship?  Yet  even  this  select  company,  the 
ministers  themselves  tell  us,  throng  the  Protestant  tem¬ 
ples  with  only  S,ooo  full  communicants  in  Argentina  and 
less  than  50,000  in  Brazil,  a  country  of  about  25,000,000 
people. 

The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  many  South  Americans  think 
that  the  little  ministers  give  expression  to  the  opinion  of 
“  the  Colossus  of  the  North,”  as  they  sometimes  call  our 
country.  La  Prensa,  La  Nacion  and  other  great  dailies 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  elsewhere  keep  their  readers  well 
informed  about  the  wild  utterances  of  home-returning 
missioners.  Distance  lends  importance  to  the  pious  tom¬ 
foolery  of  the  Rev.  So-and“So  who  goes  about  our  coun¬ 
try  playing  Cassandra.  And,  as  I  have  learned  from  a 


very  recent  incident,  the  “  Pan-American  Union,”  the 
only  international  agency  in  this  country  which  could  do 
much  to  correct  false  impressions,  does  not  take  issue 
with  the  ministers,  for  fear,  as  the  directors  say,  of  being 
dragged  into  religious  controversy.  The  Protestant  mis¬ 
sioners  on  the  other  hand  (Vol.  iii,  p.  60)  claim  to  have 
received  valuable  assistance  from  that  agency.  The  up¬ 
shot  is  the  “  irretrievable  harm  ”  Secretary  McAdoo  re¬ 
gretted  in  a  letter  to  the  “  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce.”  Our  trade  pays  the  bill ;  our  flag  gains  new 
enemies.  I  think  that  even  some  of  the  ministers  might 
have  a  qualm  of  conscience  if  they  read,  in  the  collection 
of  letters  I  have  referred  to  above,  such  words  as  those  of 
a  venerable  Catholic  Archbishop  in  a  South  American 
country :  “  The  vile  slanders  of  the  Panama  Conference 
will  fan  the  fire  of  indignation  which  is  smoldering 
hotter  and  hotter  against  your  country  and  may  some 
day  burst  into  flame.” 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  stabs  the  very  heart  of 
our  southern  brethren.  They  are  told  that  we  Catholics 
in  the  United  States  are  ashamed  of  them,  a  lie  which, 
using  the  word  in  the  milder  Latin  sense,  is  simply  dam¬ 
nable.  I  need  not  go  far  to  prove  that  it  is  often  repeated. 
To  quote  only  one  instance,  I  have  at  hand  a  letter  of 
Dr.  L.  C.  Barnes,  Field  Secretary  of  the  "American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,”  who  on  Nov.  20,  1916, 
was  kind  enough  to  inform  me  that  "  many  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  going  from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America 
after  discovering  conditions  there  [Italics  mine]  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ecclesiastical  system 
which  they  find ;  it  is  in  such  painful  contrast  with  that 
to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  the  United  States.” 

It  may  be  mortifying  to  confess  ignorance  of  our  co¬ 
religionists  almost  at  our  very  doors.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  Latin  Americans  do  not  know  us,  and  that  we  do 
not  know  them.  Even  such  Latin  Americans  as  come  to 
our  country  to  learn  English  or  to  get  a  professional 
education  find  their  way  in  large  numbers  to  secular 
colleges  and  universities  and  hardly  come  in  touch  with 
Catholics  or  Catholic  institutions  of  learning,  because 
we  do  not  cater  to  them  systematically. 

Father  McDonald,  C.M.,  of  St.  Mary’s  Mission,  Bal¬ 
boa,  Canal  Zone,  in  a  letter  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading,  emphasizes  the  untoward  effects  of  this  lack 
of  interchange  of  thought  and  information  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  co-operation.  He  was  “  on  the  spot  ”  at  the  time 
of  the  “  Panama  Congress  ”  and  published  two  vigorous 
pamphlets  against  the  "  Guerrilla  Missioners,”  as  he  calls 
them.  He,  if  anybody,  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Per¬ 
haps  some  day  a  man  with  a  constructive  mind  will  rise 
among  us  and  make  this  Catholic  missioner’s  aspira¬ 
tion  a  reality.  Our  country’s  genius  for  material  achieve¬ 
ment  has  tmited  the  two  oceans.  A  well-planned  and 
ably  conducted  press  agency  and  educational  agency 
might  do  much  towards  bringing  into  closer  union  and 
sympathy  the  Catholics  of  the  two  great  American  con¬ 
tinents. 
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High  Prices  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Joseph  Husslein,  SJ. 

■lir  KITING  on  the  food  problem  in  the  New  York 
V\  Americafij  Herbert  Kaufman  finds  that  if  the 
regulation  of  mercantile  transactions,  the  fixing  of  prices 
and  profits,  and  the  limiting  of  sales  and  purchases  in  the 
Middle  Ages  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  competition,  yet 
the  cost  of  living  was  successfully  kept  proportionate  to 
the  community  income.  “  Manipulators  had  no  chance 
to  corner  crops  and  create  shortage  in  needables,  as  any 
citizen  of  this  free  and  enlightened  Republic  may  do  at 
will.” 

In  these  few  words  the  author  has  touched  upon  one  of 
the  most  notable  features  of  tlie  gilds,  the  account  taken 
by  tliem  of  the  rights  of  the  consumer.  Not  only  was 
adequate  provision  made  for  strict  food-inspection,  fair 
prices,  honest  weights  and  measures,  but  even  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  “  corner  "  was  absolutely  removed.  Thus  to 
preserve  intact  the  principle  of  brotherhood  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  excessive  private  purchases,  merchant-gild  statutes 
— to  which  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves — obliged  the 
buyer  to  share  his  larger  purchases,  at  the  original  cost, 
with  any  gildsman  who  desired  it.  This  desire,  however, 
was  to  be  manifested  before  the  commodity  had  actually 
been  delivered.  The  following  two  statutes  of  the  South¬ 
ampton  gild  may  be  taken  as  typical : 

(24)  Any  one  of  the  gild  merchants  shall  share  in  all  mer¬ 
chandise  which  another  gildsman,  or  any  other  person  shall  buy, 
if  he  comes  and  demands  part,  and  is  on  the  spot  where  the 
merchandise  is  bought,  so  that  he  satisfy  the  seller  and  give  se¬ 
curity  for  his  own  part.  (61)  If  any  one  of  the  town  buys  a 
shipload  of  wine,  or  corn  in  the  gross,  and  a  bui'gess  of  the 
town  desires  to  have  a  tun  of  wine,  or  two  or  three-quarters  of 
corn  for  his  own  use,  he  shall  have  it  at  the  price  for  which  it 
was  bought  any  time,  while  the  purchased  goods  remain  in  the 
seller’s  hands. 

The  Scotch  merchant  gild  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  ac¬ 
quaints  us  with  the  definite  limits  set  by  it  to  such  shar¬ 
ing,  and  with  tlie  amount  of  profit  to  be  paid  the  pur¬ 
chaser  if  the  sharing  still  remained  obligatory,  after  the 
merchandise  had  been  delivered. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  large  quantities 
could  be  readily  bought  by  any  gildsman  before  others 
also  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  purchase 
upon  the  same  terms.  Shiploads  or  cartloads  of  articles 
'brought  into  the  city  could  not  be  sold  except  at  a  given 
place  and  at  a  definite  time,  if  there  was  reason  for  such 
measures.  The  violation  of  these  provisions  was  known 
as  the  crime  of  “  forestalling "  the  market,  and  was 
likely  to  end  in  a  fine,  besides  the  certain  confiscation  of 
the  merchandise  thus  illegally  procured. 

Strict  limits  were  set  to  the  purchase  of  raw  material 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  so  that  no  tradesman  might 
bring  about  even  the  semblance  of  a  monopoly ;  thus  all 
were  given  a  chance  to  make  an  honest  livelihood.  Very 
often  even  the  lending  of  money  was  carefully  restricted 


to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  a  full  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  gildsmen.  Such  regulations,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  not  imposed  by  a  paternalistic  govern¬ 
ment,  as  Socialism  would  impose  itself  upon  a  nation, 
but  were  willingly  accepted' by  the  gildsmen  as  a  body  and 
through  centuries  carried  into  execution  by  their  own 
officials. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  economic  problem  of  our  day,  and 
of  any  day,  is  the  elimination  of  the  middleman  wheiever 
he  is  not  reasonably  needed.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly 
interesting  to  compare  our  own  system  with  that  put  into 
operation  by  the  merchant  gilds.  Our  own  wasteful 
method  is  thus  described  in  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews:  . 

Agents  or  drummers  go  to  the  country  to  solicit  the  shipments 
for  a  particular  dealer.  He  has  heavy  expense  and  usually  a 
good  salary.  This  comes  out  of  the  food.  The  produce  is 
largely  shipped  in  small  lots  at  double  the  freight  rates  of  cai- 
load  shipments.  When  it  reaches  the  city  the  commission  dealer 
often  buys  it  for  his  own  account,  or  for  the  account  of  some 
company  in  which  he  is  interested.  As  a  trustee  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  he  deals  with  himself.  It  then  goes  through  the  hands  of 
several  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  frequently  as  many  as  seven  in 
all,  before  it  reaches  the  retailer.  With  it  all  is  a  duplication  of 
cartage  charges,  first  from  the  dock  to  the  commission  dealer, 
and  then  from  one  to  another  of  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers 
who  speculate  in  it.  When  the  housewife  buys  her  supply  she 
pays  her  portion  of  the  accumulated  cost  of  wastes,  commissions, 
extravagance  and  profits. 

There  are  still  other  and  very  serious  items  of  expense 
which  could  be  mentioned.  They  all  tend  to  discourage 
the  producer  and  impoverish  the  consumer,  since  upon 
these  tw'O  falls  the  burden  even  of  the  railroad  trusts  and 
the  watering  of  stocks.  Contrast  with  this  senseless  pro¬ 
cedure  the  following  two  statutes  of  the  Southampton 
merchant  gild  which  again  are  typical  of  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned : 

(64)  It  is  provided  by  common  consent  of  the  gild  that  no  one 
shall  sell  any  fresh  fish,  either  in  the  market  or  street,  but  the 
person  who  has  caught  it  in  the  water,  or  shall  have  brought  it 
without  Calshot.  And  those  who  bring  fish  in  or  about  shall 
bring  it  all  to  the  market  at  once;  and  if  they  conceal  any  part 
of  the  fish  in  their  boat,  they  shall  lose  it  all;  and  if  the  fislier- 
man  deliver  any  part  of  the  fish  for  sale  by  another  than  him¬ 
self,  he  shall  lose  all;  and  if  any  huxter  woman  buy  fish  to  sell 
it  again,  she  shall  lose  all.  (68)  Every  person  who  brings 
bread  in  a  cart  to  sell,  shall  sell  that  bread  by  his  own  hand  and 
by  no  other;  and  if  any  such  bread  be  put  in  the  hand  of  otliers, 
it  shall  be  lost 

Similarly  the  statutes  of  the  Andover  gild,  drawn  up 
in  the  year  1279,  provided  that  no  carpenter  may  buy 
timber  in  the  town,  with  the  purpose  of  selling  it  at  a 
profit,  under  pain  of  losing  his  entire  merchandise. 

The  aid  of  the  middleman,  regratarius,  who  bought  to 
sell  at  a  profit,  was  not  excluded,  but  was  restricted  to 
the  utmost;  a  principle  which  can  be  applied  as  well  in 
our  day.  Thus  by  the  statutes  of  the  last-mentioned  gild 
no  regratarius  was  permitted  to  buy  chickens,  eggs, 
capons,  geese,  meat  and  fish  until  the  goodmen  of  the 
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town  and  country  had  made  tlieir  purchases  at  first  hand. 
If  he  violated  the  law,  he  was  to  fall  into  the  inexorable 
custody  of  the  bailiffs  before  the  clock  had  struck  six  in 
the  morning:  Capietur  in  mantis  balliuortmt  ante 
primam.  Nor  could  this  law  be  circumvented,  for  it  was 
furthermore  enacted  that  no  purchase  could  be  made 
through  another  person.  A  special  regulation  is  likewise 
preserved  which  prevents  the  making  of  large  purchases 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  before  they  reach  the  market. 
Thus  all  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  wholesale  prices 
on  the  daily  necessities  of  life. 

In  determining  such  prices  care  was  taken  that  those 
interested  in  any  particular  industry  might  not  exercise 
an  undue  influence.  Thus  the  Worcester  merchant  gild 
stresses  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  “  great  enquest  ” 
which  decided  upon  the  price  of  ale,  from  being  made  up 
“  to  the  half  partye  or  more  ”  of  brewers.  Similarly  two 
“  ale  conners  of  sadd  and  discrete  persones  ”  were  to  be 
appointed  on  election  day  to  test  the  ale’s  quality.  Even 
its  quantity,  as  we  find  elsewhere,  was  restricted  to  pre¬ 
vent  over-production.  This  law  obtained  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  as  well. 

In  the  first  merchant-gild  statute  quoted  in  the  present 
article  an  omission  was  made  which  shall  now  be 
supplied.  It  reads :  “  But  no  man  who  is  not  of  the  gild 
can  or  ought  to  claim  share  with  a  gildsman  against  his 
will.”  Similar  discrimination  was  elsewhere  frequently 
exercised  against  strangers  and  other  non-gildsmen.  The 
charges  made  upon  this  score  overlook  the  fact  that  in 


the  first  place  tlie  merchant  gilds  were  not,  in  their  origin, 
exclusive  organizations,  though  they  were  not  immune 
against  human  failings,  which  manifested  themselves 
particularly  in  the  days  of  tlieir  decline.  In  the  second 
place  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  upon  them  fell  the 
burden  of  taxation,  royal  levies,  public  improvements, 
works  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  in  fine  the  entire 
burden  of  the  little  commonwealth.  It  was  from  the 
merchant  gild  and  not  from  the  town,  that  the  king 
exacted  the  money  requisitioned  for  governmental  pur¬ 
poses.  Non-gildsmen  of  the  town  shared  in  the  general 
advantages  procured  them  by  the  gild,  but  were  free  from 
all  its  responsibilities. 

Were  our  own  more  prosperous  citizens,  both  capitalists 
and  skilled  laborers,  to  unite  for  the  common  good;  were 
they  to  seek  first  and  foremost  to  secure  for  all  alike  fair 
prices  and  the  elimination  of  exorbitant  profits  and 
wages ;  were  they  to  pay  out  of  their  own  common  ex¬ 
chequer  our  taxes  and  public  expenses ;  were  they,  finally, 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  our  civic  improve¬ 
ments  and  imder  the  direction  of  the  Church  supplement 
her  Religious  Orders  in  carrying  on  the  temporal  works 
of  mercy,  like  one  great  Vincentian  brotherhood,  then  the 
ideal  of  the  merchant  gild  at  its  highest  perfection  would 
be  reestablished  in  our  modern  cities.  But  this  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  on  condition  that  the  Catholic  Church  herself 
should  once  more  win  for  Christ  the  love  and  homage  of 
all  hearts  in  a  lasting  spiritual  union  of  faith  and  good 
works. 


The  Gentle  Art  of  Reading  Essays 

Joseph  Francis  Wickham,  M.A. 


Have  you  never  in  your  walks  about  the  city 
stepped  into  a-  shop,  attracted  by  a  legend  on 
the  show  window  reading  “  Circulating 
Library — All  the  Latest  Books  of  Fiction”?  You 
may  not  have  been  looking  for  fiction ;  you  had 
sufficient,  no  doubt,  to  last  you  a  few  weeks.  You  were 
simply  wondering  if  the  sub-title  in  the  display  window 
was  explanatory  of  the  main  heading,  or  only  one  of  its 
integral  parts.  It  is  not  always  safe  for  an  innocent  by¬ 
stander  to  judge  from  appearances.  You  never  can  tell, 
as  Shakespeare’s  most  cleverly  notorious  rival  believes. 
But  you  were  sure  that  the  girl  behind  the  counter  could. 
And  she  did. 

“  No,”  she  probably  replied  to  your  query,  with  a  wist¬ 
fully  sympathetic  smile,  if,  indeed,  she  did  smile,  “  we 
do  not  handle  essays  at  all ;  unless,”  she  perhaps  added, 
by  way  of  conciliation,  ”  there  is  a  wide  demand  for  a 
particular  book.” 

So,  you  glanced  at  the  shelves,  not  in  condescension, 


for  most  of  them  required  no  deflection  of  the  angle  of 
vision.  Probably  your  researches  quickly  led  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  had  been  no  very 
wide  demand  for  the  essay,  for,  the  chances  are,  only  a 
single  book  of  tliat  peculiar  species  presented  its  paper- 
labeled  back  to  you  from  the  shelf:  a  solitary  figure 
communing  in  morbid  melancholy  amid  the  frolic  and 
gayety  of  a  hundred  titles  of  light  fiction.  Perhaps  there 
were  two  or  three  representatives,  but  what  avails  the 
meticulous  truth?  We  are  not  painting  a  moral,  but  just 
telling  an  unadorned  tale. 

Well,  humanly  speaking,  one  cannot  blame  the  book¬ 
seller.  If  silly  authors  write  silly  novels  for  silly  people, 
why  should  a  man  try  to  make  his  living,  or  rather  hasten 
his  dying,  by  endeavoring  to  sell  or  to  rent  clever  essays 
by  clever  authors  to  silly  people?  The  silly  people  will 
have  none  of  them,  and,  by  the  way,  why  should  they? 
Ceteris  paribus,  tliey  should  have  intellectual  solace,  too. 
Your  friend  will  tell  you  that  tliere  is  no  reason  in  the 
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world  why  you  ought  not  walk  a  dozen  miles  at  a 
stretch ;  you  know  from  empirical  erudition  that  there 
is  a  very  sufficient  reason.  In  like  fashion  a  soul  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  lofty  heights  of  a  subtly  obvious  novel  is 
not  very  happy  on  the  hills  of  Parnassus.  And  there 
you  are. 

Perhaps  one  should  have  no  desire  to  be  a  propa¬ 
gandist;  so  many  interesting  people  choose  that  means 
of  being  uninteresting  that  one  should  be  provident  of 
one’s  future.  But  we  surely  ought  to  be  as  keenly  de¬ 
sirous  that  our  friends  be  lovers  of  the  essay  as  that 
they  be  lovers  of  golf,  or  horsemanship,  or  violin  play¬ 
ing.  And,  of  course,  when  tliey  see  the  light,  they  will 
believe  so,  too.  We  are  thinking,  it  goes  without  saying, 
of  those  that  still  sit  in  darkness. 

Now,  it  is  sometimes  no  particular  crime  to  sit  in  the 
dark  provided  one  does  not  know  the  light.  But  to 
remain  culpably  in  shadow-land,  beguiling  oneself  with 
the  sweet  falsehood  that  the  shaded  habitat  is  daylight-— 
that  is  the  melancholy  sin  that  deserves  a  Malebolge  of 
Dantean  creation.  Forsooth,  if  we  may  return,  every 
golf  devotee  knows  that  even  a  lowly  ranking  in  the 
roster  of  the  hundred  best  players  means  month  after 
month  of  practice  with  driver  and  mashie  and  putter; 
every  lover  of  the  noble  equestrian  art  knows  that  to  be 
at  home  in  the  saddle  is  the  result  of  constant  riding; 
every  artist  who  can  evoke  a  heaven’s  lullaby  from  the 
dexterity  of  fingers  and  bow  knows  that  he  wins  his 
magic  from  the  toiling  of  tireless  hours.  One  learns 
golf  by  learning;  one  rides  a  horse  by  riding;  one  plays 
a  violin  by  playing.  There  is  no  other  way.  So  one 
learns  to  read  by  reading;  and  one  learns  to  read  essays 
by  reading  them.  How  easy  it  all  is.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  makes  it  so  hard.  Or  perhaps  it  is  because  there 
are  other  things  simpler  still.  Reading  novels,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  easier — sometimes.  And  novels  are  more  enter¬ 
taining — sometimes.  And  a  great  many  people  are  un¬ 
happy  when  they  are  not  being  entertained;  perhaps,  to 
be  very,  very  sincere,  almost  all  of  us  are.  But  some  of 
us  manage  to  get  a  tremendous  amount  of  entertainment 
from  reading  essays,  an  intellectual  exhilaration  of  an 
exceedingly  high  type. 

Today  almost  everyone  reads,  and  reads  much.  The 
busiest  man  or  woman  reads  more  than  the  idlest;  but 
the  idlest  reads  something:  compulsory  education  has 
achieved  even  that  little  fruitage.  A  not  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  will  read  a  dozen  newspapers  between  dawn 
and  midnight.  A  convalescent  patient  accomplishes  a 
novel  in  an  astonishingly  few  hours.  A  friend  of  yours 
or  mine  will  do  much  of  Booth  Tarkington’s  “  Seven¬ 
teen  ”  while  waiting  for  a  sales-girl  to  sell  him  a  pair  of 
gloves,  and  then  not  think  a  great  deal  of  his  prowess  in 
mathematics.  But  for  all  that,  whether  a  man’s  a  man 
or  not,  we  who  have  cultivated  a  sincere  taste  for  reading 
essays  cannot  believe  an  individual  to  be  truly  literary  in 
his  tastes  unless  he  can  tell  us  that  he  takes  a  genuine 
enjoyment  in  the  essay.  Pie  cannot  be  considered  a  true 


critic  of  the  world  until  with  a  quiet  and  steady  outlook 
upon  life  he  can  look  above  and  beyond  the  passing  phase 
of  life’s  expression,  and  correlate  the  tiny  bits  that 
seem  so  independent,  and  organize  the  fragmentary 
morsels  into  something  of  larger  scale.  When  he  can 
achieve  this  end,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  inquire  if  he 
enjoys  the  essay;  he  will  be  making  the  inquiry  of  us. 
And  some  fine  day  he  will  come  to  us  and  give  us  a 
selection  of  his  favorites,  not  all  of-  his  favorites,  of 
course,  but  just  a  few  that  he  likes,  and  wonders  if  we 
like  too.  Perhaps  the  list,  in  some  respects,  will  re¬ 
semble  this : 

Bacon’s  “  Of  Truth  ” ;  Steele's  ''  On  Conversation  ” ; 
Addison’s  “  On  Cheerfulness  ” ;  Johnson’s  “  The  Misery 
of  a  Modish  Lady  in  the  Country  " ;  Goldsmith’s  “  A 
Visit  to  a  London  Silk  Merchant  ” ;  Lamb’s  '  Old 
China  ” ;  John  Brown’s  “  Jeems  the  _Door- Keeper  ” ; 
Leigh  Hunt’s  “Shaking  Hands";  HazHtt’s  “On  the 
Feeling  of  Immortality  in  Youth";  Thackeray’s  “On 
Being  Found  Out”;  Dickens’s  “Night  Walks";  Leslie 
Stephen’s  “The  Regrets  of  a  Mountaineer”;  Steven¬ 
son’s  “  An  Apology  for  Idlers  ” ;  Arthur  Helps’s  “  On 
the  Art  of  Living  with  Others  ” ;  Augustine  Birrell’s 
“  Book-buying  ” ;  Andrew  Lang’s  “  Letter  to  Q.  Horatius 
Flaccus”;  Jerome  K.  Jerome’s  “On -Being  in  Love”; 
Kenneth  Grahame’s  “  The  Romance  of  the  Road  ” ;  Aus¬ 
tin  Dobson’s  “  Steele’s  Letters  ” ;  Father  Joseph  Far¬ 
rell’s  “About  Money";  Stephen  Gwynne’s  “The  Sense 
of  Humor  ” ;  Alice  Meynell’s  “  Have  Patience,  Little 
Saint  ” ;  Canon  Sheehan’s  “  Summer  ” ;  E.  V,  Lucas’s 
“  Foot-paths  and  Walking-sticks " ;  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne’s  “  Concerning  Fairy  Tales  ’’ ;  A.  C.  Benson’s 
“  The  Point  of  View  ” ;  Hilaire  Belloc’s  “  On  Coming  to 
an  End  ’’ ;  Max  Beerbohm’s  “  The  House  of  Commons 
Manner  ” ;  Richard  Middleton’s  “  On  Editors  ” ;  John 
Ayscough’s  “King’s  Servants" ;  John  Galsworthy’s  “That 
Old-Time  Place  " ;  Washington  Irving’s  “  The  Mutabil¬ 
ity  of  Literature  " ;  Lowell’s  “  A  Good  Word  for  Win¬ 
ter  ” ;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  “  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table"  (selections);  Thoreau’s  “Solitude”; 
Donald  G.  Mitchell’s  “  Dreams  of  Boyhood " ;  George 
"William  Curtis’s  “  Brains  and  Brawn  ” ;  Charles  Dudley 
Warner’s  “  Christmas  ” ;  Louise  Imogen  Guiney’s 
“  Irish  ” ;  John  Burroughs's  “  Among  the  Wild  Flow¬ 
ers  " ;  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie’s  “  The  Open  Window  ” ; 
Samuel  M.  Crowthers’  “  The  Honorable  Points  of 
Ignorance  ” ;  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  “  The  School  of  Life  ’’ ; 
Agnes  Repplier’s  “The  Luxury  of  Conversation”; 
William  Dean  Howells’s  “  The  Bookcase  at  Home  ’’ ; 
Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  “  Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia " ; 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  “  The  Author  Himself " ;  Bliss 
Perry’s  “  The  Life  of  a  College  Professor  ’’ ;  James 
Huneker’s  “  The  Pathos  of  Distance  ” ;  John  H.  Finley’s 
“  The  Tele-Victorian  Age  ’’ ;  E.  S.  Martin’s  “  Too  Much 
Success  ” ;  Richard  Burton’s  “  An  Epigram’s  Value  " ; 
Frank  Moore  Colby’s  “  Books  We  Haven’t  Read  ” ; 
Stephen  Leacock's  “  How  to  be  a  Doctor.” 
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That  is  one  list;  perhaps  another  list  would  read  more 
like  this :  De  Quincey’s  “  The  Revolt  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe  ” ;  Macaulay’s  "  Samuel  Johnson  ” ;  Carlyle’s 
“  Burns  ” ;  Hazlitt’s  “  My  First  Acquaintance  with 
Poets  ” ;  Matthew  Arnold’s  “  Sweetness  and  Light  ” ; 
Ruskin’s  “  Sesame  and  Lilies  ” ;  Newman’s  “  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (from  the  “Apologia”);  Herbert 
Spencer’s  “  The  Morals  of  Trade  ” ;  Huxley’s  “  Science 
and  Art  in  Relation  to  Education  ” ;  Walter  Pater’s 
“  Charles  Lamb  ” ;  W.  E.  Henley’s  “  Boswell  ” ;  John 
Morley’s  “  Wordsworth  ” ;  Ernest  Dowden’s  “  George 
Eliot”;  Edmund  Gosse’s  “Robert  Louis  Stevenson”; 
Cardinal  Gasquet’s  “The  Monastic  Scriptorium  ”;  Janet 
Erskine  Stuart’s  “  Higher  Education  of  Women  ” ;  Wil¬ 
frid  Ward’s  “John  Henry  Newman”;  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett’s  “  Why  a  Classic  is  a  Classic  " ;  Lowell’s  “  Dante  ” ; 
Emerson’s  “  Compensation  ” ;  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson's  “  Americanism  in  Literature  ” ;  Poe’s  “  The 
Philosophy  of  Composition  ” ;  Brother  Azarias’s  “  The 
Spiritual  Sense  of  '  In  Memoriam  ’  ” ;  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews’s  “  The  Philosophy  of  the  Short-story  ” ;  W.  P. 
Trent’s  “The  Authority  of  Criticism  ”;  Harry  Thurston 
Peck’s  "  President  Cleveland  ” ;  William  James’s  “  The 
Social  Value  of  the  College  Bred”;  Conde  B.  Fallen’s 
“  The  Catholicity  of  Literature  ” ;  William  Dean 
Howell’s  “The  Study  of  Lowell”;  Maurice  Francis 
Egan’s  “  Some  Aspects  of  an  American  Essayist  ” ; 
George  E.  Woodberry’s  “  The  Literary  Age  of  Boston  ” ; 
Bishop  Shahan’s  “  The  House  of  God  ” ;  Sidney  Lanier’s 
“  The  Orchestra  of  Today  ” ;  Bishop  Spalding’s  “  Op¬ 
portunity”;  James  J.  Walsh’s  “  New  Englandism”;  W. 
C.  Brownell’s  “  Poe  ” ;  Paul  Elmer  More’s  “  The  Cente¬ 
nary  of  Longfellow” ;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  “Colonialism 
in  the  United  States  ” ;  Father  Joseph  McSorley’s 
“  The  Sacrament  of  Duty  ” ;  Katherine  Bregy’s  “  Fran¬ 
cis  Thompson”;  Father  Richard  H.  Tierney’s  “The 
Ideal  Teacher  ” ;  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  “  The  Strenuous 
Life  ” ;  William  H.  Taft’s  “  The  Powers  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ” ;  Woodrow  Wilson’s  “  The  Training  of  the  In¬ 
tellect.” 

All  of  us  who  have  a  real  fondness  for  literature  will  be 
glad  of  the  day  when  more  people  will  give  a  larger  part 
of  their  “reading  hours  to  the  essay.  After  all,  the  essay¬ 
ist  is  very  akin  to  the  poet,  especially  the  writer  of  the 
familiar,  personal  essay.  For  he  can  put  the  whole  of 
this  little  world  into  his  philosophy,  weaving  the  long 
stretches  of  centuries  into  a  tapestry  full  of  color  and 
glow  and  imagery.  He  can  distil  the  memory  of  absent 
friends,  the  echoes  of  once-heard  voices,  the  gladness  of 
youth,  the  joy  of  sunlight,  the  dismay  of  vain  desires, 
the  triumph  of  realized  dreams,  the  glory  of  a  moon-lit 
sea,  the  grandeur  of  a  snow-storm,  the  sv/eetness  of  a 
child’s  smile,  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  ruin,  the  thou¬ 
sand,  thousand  realities  and  recollections  and  visions  that 
round  out  our  lives ;  from  all  this  he  can  win  the  essence, 
and  give  it  to  us  in  an  abiding  fragrance  that  can  comfort 
and  content  and  charm.  We  all  seek  comfort;  we  all  seek 


content;  but  no  less  are  we  ever  on  the  quest  for  that 
elusive  something  known  as  charm.  We  look  for  it  in 
plays,  in  houses,  in  villages,  in  people,  in  so  many  things 
under  the  sun;  and  we  find  it  in  many  things  if  we  look 
long  enough.  If  we  wish,  and  wish  sincerely  enough, 
we  cannot  miss  a  very  delightful,  perennial  charm  in  the 
gentle  art  of  reading  essays. 

Color  in  Life 

Henry  C.  Watts 

A  SHORT  time  ago  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  made  the 
statement  that  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  was  love  of  color.  This  is  a  perfectly  true  and  exact 
assertion,  and  it  was  made  not  as  a  mere  statement  of  fact,  but 
as  showing  that  hand  in  hand  with  that  time  of  vigorous  faith 
there  went  also  a  vigorous  love  of  color,  that  somehow  color 
and  life  were  very  much  bound  up  with  each  other.  That  this 
is  so  we  know  from  such  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  remain 
to  us.  In  stained  glass,  in  textiles  and  embroidery,  in  painting 
and  in  the  glorious  examples  of  gilded  and  painted  woodwork 
that  survive  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  this  intense  love  of 
color,  as  something  expressive  of  life.  The  same  thing  is  to 
be  noticed  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in 
the  sacred  Latin  poetry;  for  if  there  was  drabness  in  life,  it 
served  but  to  heighten  the  color  of  life. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Augustus  Vincent  Tack  is  not  a  medievalist,  or  at  least 
he  is  not  so  ostensibly.  But  there  is  this  great  connection  be¬ 
tween  his  work  and  that  of  the  medieval  craftsmen — ^both  he 
and  they  exhibit  the  same  intense  love  of  color  as  a  medium 
for  expressing  something  very  vital  in  life.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Tack  exhibited  a  series  of  six  large  allegorical  canvases, 
on  which  by  the  medium  of  pure  color,  he  aspired  to  depict  the 
fall  and  redemption  of  mankind  through  the  atonement  on  the 
Cross.  The  professional  critics  were  not  altogether  agreed  that 
the  artist  had  succeeded  in  his  endeavor;  but  this  was  not  so 
much  due  to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  artist  as  to  a  tech¬ 
nical  provincialism  on  the  part  of  the  critics,  who  happened  to 
look  at  the  thing  from  an  entirely  wrong  angle. 

Now  not  only  is  Mr.  Tack  essentially  a  medievalist,  but  he 
also,  consciously  or  unconsciously  one  cannot  say,  has  a  marked 
predilection  for  the  color  most  beloved  of  the  artists  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  he  shows  an  almost  passionate  love  for  blue,  that 
predominates  in  much  of  his  work.  At  the  Kraushaar  Gal¬ 
leries,  in  New  York  City,  there  is  now  on  exhibition  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ten  paintings  by  this .  aritst  in  which  the  vibrancy  of 
color  is  strikingly  exemplified. 

But  while  Mr.  Tack  is  essentially  medieval  he  is  also  essen¬ 
tially  non-conventional.  While  he  is  in  spirit  one  with  the 
painters  of  an  earlier  day,  he  is  in  method  entirely  remote  from 
them.  The  medieval  artists  saw  their  ideal  fixed  and  trans¬ 
figured  for  all  time,  they  saw  it  in  esse,  so  to  speak.  But  with 
Mr.  Tack  this  ideal  is  in  course  of  being;  it  is  an  ideal  just 
the  same,  but  it  is  a  goal  towards  which  the  spirit  of  the  ar¬ 
tist  is  reaching.  This  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  a  reference 
to  two  pictures  which  the  artist  lists  under  the  sectional  head¬ 
ing  “  Romantic  Inventions  ” ;  their  titles  are  "  The  Palace  of 
Enchantment  ”  and  "  The  Post  at  the  Gate.” 

In  the  first-named  picture  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  imme¬ 
diately  caught  and  held  by  a  darkened  open  loggia  of  curved 
arches  resting  on  slender  pillars  (which  aroused  the  ire  of  one 
critic),  on  the  fioor  of  which  groups  of  dim  figures  are  to  be 
seen  standing  about  and  talking,  so  it  seems,  to  each  other  in 
low  tones.  Beyond  the  open  arches  of  the  loggia  stretches  an 
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expanse  of  fair  water,  on  either  side  of  which  rise  blue  hills 
that  fade  away  in  the  distance.  Now  the  obvious  question  that 
comes  to  the  mind  of  the  looker-on  is  this :  Why  is  it  that  in 
“  The  Palace  of  Enchantment  ”  the  people  gather  in  dim  groups, 
and  talk  among  tliemselves  in  whispers ;  and  why  is  it  that  on 
the  fair  water  and  on  the  blue  liilis  they  might  talk  loud  and 
openly  of  the  thing  that  is  in  their  hearts?  The  answer  is  this: 
that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.  The  secrets  of  "  The  Palace  of  Enchantment  ”  are 
unspeakable  secrets ;  and  the  secrets  of  the  hilltop  and  the 
flowing  stream  are  open  to  the  eye  of  God  and  men. 

Or  take  that  other  picture,  “  The  Poet  at  the  Gate.”  It  is  a 
small  canvas  showing  the  gate  of  a  great  palace,  that  is  partly 
thrown  into  shadow.  Far  away,  in  a  bright  night  sky  the  full 
moon  has  risen,  and  tall  poplar  trees  standing  out  black  and 
grim,  lend  an  air  of  mystery  to  the  scene.  But  two  figures 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  gateway,  and  it  appears  that  it  is 
essential  that  one  should  know  why  they  are  there  and  what 
they  are  doing.  Has  the  poet  come  from  the  bright  back¬ 
ground,  and  is  he  about  to  enter  the  darkened  doorway  of  the 
palace ;  or  has  he  come  from  the  dark,  and  is  he  trying  to  break¬ 
away  from  the  darkened  influences  so  that  he  may  go  towards 
the  light?  Who  can  tell? 

It  is  objected  by  some  critics  that  Mr.  Tack  cares  more  for 
his  dream  than  for  his  drawing.  This  is  hardly  true  in  more 
than  one  sense.  It  is  incorrect,  for  example,  to  say  that  he 
dreams  at  all.  Dreaming  is,  after  al|.  the  function  of  the  old. 
Seniores  vestri  so)iima  sovuiiabuiit.  The  function  of  the  young, 
of  the  artist,  is  to  see  visions;  and  Mr.  Tack  is  both  a  young 
man  and  an  artist,  and  the  vision  he  sees  is  one  of  ultimate 
values. 

It  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  he  divides  his  most  recent 
collection  of  paintings  into  three  sections :  romantic  inventions, 
fantasies,  and  portraits,  in  which  the  breadth  of  his  artistic 
vision  is  given  full  play  under  differing  aspects.  “  Lilith,”  one 
of  the  fantasies,  is  a  study  of  a  female  figure  standing  out  be¬ 
fore  a  background  of  blues  and  greens,  her  face  is  purposely 
unrevealed,  her  light  gauzy  drapery  is  floating  in  the  clean  wind, 
and  her  feet  stand  in  a  pool  around  which  grow  numbers  of 
small  spring  flowers.  She  is  a  figure  of  mystery,  a  fantastic  airy 
being  whose  inscrutable  nature  changes  with  the  mood  of  who¬ 
soever  looks  on  her.  “  Chinoiserie,  No.  1,"  and  “  Chinoiserie, 
No.  2  ”  are  very  delightful  canvases  in  which  the  artist  trans¬ 
lates  into  his  own  thought  some  of  the  beauties  of  Chinese 
style,  and  without  losing  his  own  individuality  strikes,  as  it 
were,  a  strange  and  new  chord  in  the  harmonic  scheme  of  his 
work. 

There  is  an  air  of  light  gaiety  in  the  “Allegro”  wherein  a 
happy  mother  and  her  children  enjoy  themselves  in  an  open 
meadow,  while  other  children  play  with  a  dog.  And  there  is 
n  spirit  of  sonorousness  in  “  Ag'itato,”  a  fantasy,  in  which  the 
masses  of  white  clouds  rush  along  over  a  blue  and  green  moun¬ 
tain  top.  in  a  realm  where  heaven  and  earth  meet  in  sublime 
immensity. 

But  whether  it  be  in  portraiture,  in  allegorical  pictures,  or  in 
fantastic  and  romantic  inventions,  there  is  ever  that  strong  love 
and  sense  of  color  which,  in  spite  of  the  modernity  of  treat¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  places  Augustus  Vin¬ 
cent  Tack  among  those  great  craftsmen  of  an  older  day  to  whom 
the  expression  of  life  was  something  more  than  a  mere  idio¬ 
syncrasy  or  egotistic  inflation.  He  is  one  of  that  company  who 
saw  in  the  vividness  and  vibrancy  of  color  a  harking  back  to  and 
a  reflection  of  the  Vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem  which  St.  John 
saw  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  the  eternity  of  heaven  is  por¬ 
trayed  under  the  symbolical  guise  of  color.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Mr.  Tack  is  a  medievalist;  for  color  is,  after  all,  but  a 
symbol,  but  a  part  of  the  Light  of  Light,  the  Vision,  which  it 
is  the  function  of  art  to  interpret. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Letters,  as  a  rule,  should  be  liiuiled  to  six  Imudred  words 

The  “Catholic  World” 

To  the  Editor  of  America: 

Somebody  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  saying  that  there  was 
no  good  Catholic  montlily  magazine  in  the  United  States.  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  Catholic  World?  I  don't  know  of  any 
monthly  magazine  that  is  any  better  and  the  March  number  is 
extraordinarily  good. 

New  York.  Thomas  F.  Woodlock. 

St.  Augustine’s  Opinion 
To  the  Editor  of  America: 

In  America  for  February  24,  “  T.  M.  C.”  refers  to  Dr.  O’Mal¬ 
ley’s  statement  that  St.  Augustine  “began  a  tradition  .  .  . 
that  the  earth  is  flat,”  and  expresses  a  “  wonder  ”  if  it  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Dr.  Draper’s  History,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  St. 
Augustine  “  asserts  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  inhab¬ 
itants  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth.”  He  further  asks  in  a 
rather  embarrassing  way  that  the  book,  chapter  and  verse  of 
St.  Augustine’s  writings  which  will  support  either  statement 
should  be  cited. 

In  "The  City  of  God”  (Bk.  16,  Sec.  9)  occurs  a  passage  that 
could  be  tortured  into  a  warrant  for  the  Draper  statement  by 
those  predisposed  to  do  so.  The  statement  made  by  Dr.  O’Mal¬ 
ley,  of  course,  can  have  no  warrant.  The  passage  reads,  or  is 
rendered,  as  follows: 

As  to  the  fable  that  there  are  antipodes,  that  is  to  say. 
men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  where  the  sun  rises 
when  it  sets  to  us.  that  is  on  no  ground  credible:  (for) 
although  it  be  supposed  or  scientifically  demonstrated  that 
the  world  Is  round,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  other 
side  of  the  earth  is  bare  of  water ;  nor  even  though  it  be 
bare,  does  it  immediately  follow  that  it  is  peopled. 

From  this  it  w’ill  be  noted  that  St.  Augustine  did  not  exclude 
either  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  round  or  the  possibility  that 
it  is  peopled  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  as  untrue  to  say  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  existence  of  antipodes  “impossible”  as  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  say  he  “  began  ”  the  tradition  that  the  earth  is  flat,  w-hich 
was  hoary  -with  age  long  before  he  was  born. 

The  disposition  to  cast  reflection  upon  our  churchmen  of  the 
past  because  they  were  not  hundreds  of  years  in  advance  of 
their  generation  on  some  point  dear  to  the  “children  of  light” 
seems  common  enough  among  non-CathoHc  publicists  without 
being  cultivated  among  those  in  our  own  ranks.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  demolish  the  noble  monuments  now  standing  in 
order  to  build  up  one’s  own;  which  is  a  very  comforting  thought 
in  connection  with  men  like  St.  Augustine,  who  perhaps  in  all 
the  world  during  the  first  ten  centuries  after  Christ  had  the 
most  comprehensive  and  the  least  erring  mind. 

Louisville.  Benedict  Elder. 

Mr.  Leslie  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
To  the  Editor  of  America: 

Usually  it  is  not  easy  to  correct  a  lusty  eight-year-old.  Vv^hen 
that  eight-year-old  is  a  publication  known  through  almost  all 
the  English-speaking  world,  I  presume  a  correction  is  all  the 
more  difficult.  In  this  instance  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  chas¬ 
tize  a  neighbor’s  child.  I  have  preached  America,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  in  town  and  country,  for  the  last  eight  years. 
I  feel  free  to  find  fault  now ;  as,  reckoning  by  the  past,  the 
fault-finding  will  not  average  much  more  than  a  dozen  times 
in  a  century.  For  this  rashness,  of  the  editor  "five  times  may 
I  receive  forty  stripes  save  one.”  But,  courage,  not  unmindful 
that  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  1 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  America  my  eyes  fell  on:  “  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk.”  by  Shane  Leslie.  The  caption  aroused  my  interest, 
rather,  however,  in  Mr,  Leslie  than  in  the  late  Duke.  When  I 
had  finished  reading,  my  verdict  was :  “  not  passed  by  the  cen¬ 
sor."  As  Mr.  Leslie  is  not  mucli  more  than  a  neophyte  in 
Catholicism,  we  condone  many  things  in  his  essay,  especially 
as  he  is  only  reviewing  the  late  Duke  as  a  Catholic.  But  in 
publishing  Mr.  Leslie’s  essay  you  draw  your  readers  into  a 
liberalism  which  you  cannot  sponsor.  You  would  have  your 
readers  believe  that  a  pastor  of  a  Catholic  church  would  lend 
copes,  the  iiidumcnia  saccrdolalia,  divinis  cultibus  cl  sacris 
viystcriis  apla  ct  bencdicia  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  a  king’s 
coronation,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  the  Duke  for  the 
”  seemlv  and  the  picturesque.” 

Even  for  the  coronation  of  a  king  a  priest  may  not  so  abuse 
the  sacred  vestments:  or,  by  such,  a  measure  recognize 
heretical  worship.  Even  if  a  priest’s  false  sense  of  patriot¬ 
ism  allowed  him  to  outrage  his  religion,  the  incident  should  be 
placed  in  the  "nee  nominelur’’  class  by  a  Catholic  publication. 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  your  reader.s  will,  a  few  months  hence, 
tell  their  Anglican  friends  that  if  their  “priest”  should  run 
short  of  candles,  breads,  incense  or  vestments,  they  may  borrow 
the  same  from  the  pastor  of  the  neighboring  Catholic  church, 
declaring  it  sweet  for  brethren  to  live  together  in  unity.  Amer¬ 
ica  would  tell  its  readers  that  it  required  the  combined  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  father,  "his  cousin,”  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Pope 
to  prevent  Henry  Howard  from  entering  the  religious  state. 
Catholics  understand  that  the  Pope,  of  himself,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  “  goddess  whom  Brittania  s  isle  adored,  or  of 
anyone  besides,  is  quite  able  to  prevent  any  man  or  woman  from 
entering  religion.  Moreover.  Catholics  know  that  the  Pope  will 
interdict  a  person  from  entering  religion  only  for  a  very  grave 
cause. 

Further  on  in  the  article  your  readers  are  "  edified  ”  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Leslie  that  at  Rome  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  word  on 
English  affairs  was  weightier  than  bishop’s.  In  this  assertion 
cither  the  Roman  Curia  or  the  English  Episcopate  must  suffer 
in  the  minds  of  your  readers.  1  have  neither  praise  nor  blame 
for  the  late  Duke.  I  do  think  America  has  given  him  too  much 
space.  Though  “  Rome  would  take  his  word  before  that  of  an 
English  bishop.”  Rome  will  never  canonize  him.  He  was  never 
the  first  Catholic  layman  in  the  British  Empire,  either  in  his 
attitude  towards  Pope  Leo  XIII  at  a  critical  period  of  the  Boer 
war;  or  when  he  allied  himself  with  Carson  and  the  worst 
enemies  of  Catholic  Ireland.  Men  have  been  shot  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  Norfolk  idolized  for  doing  the  things  which  he 
seconded  in  Carson,  and  which  did  not  hinder  the  latter  from 
getting  a  place  in  the  English  Cabinet. 

For  the  Duke  I  may  say  that  1  doubt  very  much  if  he  would 
be  pleased  to  know  that  his  canonization  was  attempted  by  a 
Catholic  publication  supported  to  a  great  extent  by  a  noble  race 
which  he  despised  and  whose  eminent  Catholicism  could  not 
merit  one  iota  of  his  friendship.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  Duke 
would  care  for  a  eulogy  from  a  weekly  whose  editor  bears  the 
distinctivclv  Celtic  name  of  Tierney. 

Southampton,  N.  Y.  John  F.  Cherry. 

[Despite  Mr.  Leslie’s  rather  recent  conversion,  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  elementary  point  of  theology  exposed  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent.  For  that  reason  he  but  stated  a  fact,  making  no 
attempt  to  defend  a  principle.  Moreover,  the  loan  only  of  the 
copes  fell  within  his  purview  as  a  biographer:  the  theological 
discussion  about  the  morality  of  the  loan  did  not.  The  editor 
appreciates  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  too  well  to  fear  that 
anv  of  them  will  be  drawn  into  liberalism  by  the  bare  mention 
of' the  incident  cited.  However,  if  perchance  there  should  be 
one  so  ill-instructed  as  to  advise  an  Anglican  to  apply  to  a  priest 


for  altar  breads,  etc.,  the  worthy  pastor  can  roll  off  indumenla 
sacerdotqlia,  etc.,  thanking  God  meantime  for  the  opportunity  to 
instruct  one  of  his  flock  and  a  Protestant  to  boot.  It  is  exhil¬ 
arating  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  even  though  the  fowl 
be  geese.  Obviously  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Pope  can  prevent 
a  person  from  entering  the  religious  state,  but  here  again  there 
is  a  question,  not  of  what  can  be  or  could  be.  but  of  what  actu¬ 
ally  took  place.  Moral  suasion,  not  an  interdict,  was  used. 
And  the  fact  is  that  it  did  require  the  combined  influence  of 
the  persons  named  to  persuade  Norfolk  not  to  become  a  re¬ 
ligious.  That  there  was  grave  cause  for  their  action  is  evident 
from  the  Pope’s  attitude  and  from  other  well-known  circum¬ 
stances.  For  the  rest,  America  is  a  Catholic  review,  not  an 
English  or  a  French  or  a  German  or  an  Irish  journal:  hence  it 
opens  its  pages  to  notices  of  all  Catholics  who  have  deserved 
well  of  the  Church,  irrespective  of  race,  politics  and  prejudices. 
—Ed.  America.] 

Catholic  Engravers 
To  llic  Editor  of  America: 

The  British  Government  has  just  issued  a  new  one-pound 
bank-note  which  it  is  believed  will  prevent  counterfeiting.  It 
is  the  result  of  months  of  experiment,  and  the  methods  used 
will  probably  be  adopted  by  other  countries,  particularly  the 
republics  south  of  us.  It  might  be  timely  to  mention  that  Gen. 
Frederick  von  Eglofstein  tried  just  fifty  years  ago  to  interest 
our  Government  in  a  similar  photogravure  process  for  engrav¬ 
ing  the  plates  for  our  bank-notes.  His  invention  was  declined 
by  the  United  States  and  is  now  being  taken  up  by  the  British 
Government  as  a  new  idea. 

Gen.  von  Eglofstein  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Xavier  Alumni  Sodality  of  New  York  City.  And  it  might  be 
added  in  this  connection  that  the  men  who  first  utilized  rays 
of  light  to  engrave  or  record  pictures  were  Catholics.  Joseph 
Nicephore  Niepce,  who  in  1824  engraved  a  portrait  of  Cardinal 
d’Amboise.  the  first  permanent  picture  made  by  the  action  of 
light,  and  L.  J.  N.  Daguerre,  Niepce’s  partner,  who  gave  the 
daguerreotype  to  the  world,  and  Karl  Klic,  the  Austrian  who 
invented  the  methods  of  making  the  rotary  photogravure  pic¬ 
tures  used  as  supplements  to  some  of  our  present-day  publica¬ 
tions.  were  all  Catholics. 

Orange.  N.  J.  Stephen  H.  Horgan. 

Catholic  Charities  in  Cincinnati 
To  the  Editor  of  America: 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  my  opinion,  almost  my  conviction,  that 
Catholics  in  many  instances,  do  not  advertise  their  good  works 
enough.  The  right  hand  should  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
does,  but  we  are  instructed  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men. 
Good  works  done  for  worldly  honor  and  praise  lose  their  value 
for  supernatural  reward;  but  good  works  done  from  a  spiritual 
motive,  when  they  are  allowed  to  shine  before  men,  not  only 
accomplish  their  purpose  but  also  serve  as  an  inspiration  and  an 
example.  On  this  principle  I  should  like  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  activities  of  Catholic  charity  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Cm- 

cinnati.  , 

We  have  three  orphan  asylums ;  a  country  home  for  boys  who 
have  no  home  and  are  not  working:  a  home  for  boys  from  the 
Juvenile  Court,  who  though  not  bad  enough  for  the  State  reform¬ 
atory.  are  not  good  enough  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home;  a 
home  for  working  boys ;  a  home  for  girls  who  need  correction, 
but  are  not  bad ;  two  houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  one  for  white 
girls,  and  one  for  colored  girls;  a  working  girls  home;  the  Fen¬ 
wick  Club,  a  boarding  and  entertainment  house  for  young  tnen 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  years  of  age;  a  settlement  house  for 
the  care  of  foreigners;  a  bureau  of  Catholic  chanties,  the  clear- 
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ing  house  for  all  diocesan  charities,  including  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society;  a  Conference  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
in  every  parish  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  of  Norwood,  a 
Catholic  juvenile  protective  association,  called  the  Elder  League, 
providing  Catholic  probation  officers  for  the  boys  placed  on 
probation  by  the  Juvenile  Court :  a  Seton  League,  composed  of 
ladies  who  take  care  of  girls  placed  on  probation  by  the  Court, 
a  child-placing  department  for  securing  homes  for  children ;  an 
infant  asylum  for  foundlings  and  maternity  cases;  four  hospitals; 
two  houses  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  for  men  and  women ; 
a  St.  Teresa  home  for  aged  couples  who  do  not  wish  to  enter 
the  homes  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  and  who  have  some 
means  but  not  enough  to  keep  themselves ;  a  visiting  nurses  as¬ 
sociation  ;  an  Alverno  association,  to  aid  in  caring  for  boys  and 
educating  them  when  otherwise  but  little  pleasure  and  care  would 
be  given  them.  In  the  above  numeration,  every  possible  case 
can  be  cared  for  by  the  social  worker. 

Our  Fenwick  Club  is  one  of  our  prides.  The  young  man  leav¬ 
ing  home  can  obtain  lodging  in  the  club  if  he  can  give  proof  of 
good  character.  In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  Fenwick  Club,  the  Reverend  Charles  Bade  founded  the 
first  institution  of  this  nature,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the 
United  States.  The  idea  was  his  own,  and  the  club  was  filled 
almost  to  its  capacity  long  before  the  Queen’s  Work  took  up 
the  discussion  of  a  Catholic  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  success  of  the  Fen¬ 
wick  Club,  named  after  the  first  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 
so  great  that  the  plan  is,  or  will  be,  followed  in  many  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Committees  from  various  cities,  from  Roch¬ 
ester  to  San  Francisco,  sought  information  on  the  subject  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Charity  Bureau,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Reverend 
Francis  Gressle,  has  accomplished  wonders  during  the  past  year; 
the  diocesan  charities  have  just  been  centralized  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  directors  of  clergy  and  lay¬ 
men.  This  bureau,  together  with  the  Santa  Maria  Institute,  the 
Catholic  settlement  house,  has  taken  part  in  the  charity  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  which  has  just  raised 
$233,000.  The  charity  of  the  people  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
besides  supporting  all  of  these  institutions,  the  good  Catholics 
of  the  archdiocese  poured  into  the  seminary  collection  of  the  past 
year,  the  largest  sum  of  money,  I  believe,  that  has  ever  been 
contributed  in  one  year  to  such  an  institution.  This  contribu¬ 
tion,  which  amounted  to  $149,000,  did  not  include  large  sums, 
such  as  $15,000  received  for  burses. 

In  the  above  list  no  mention  has  been  made  of  colleges,  acade¬ 
mies,  parish  clubs  or  gymnasiums,  or  of  the  institutions  of 
charity  outside  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  even  much  larger  dioceses  will  have  to  bow  before  this 
formidable  array  of  charities,  supported  by  the  Catholics  of  the 
vicinity  and  fostered  so  tenderly  by  his  Grace,  Archbishop 
Moeller. 

Norwood,  Ohio.  William  J.  Anthony. 

A  Letter  to  the  "  Century  ” 

T 0  the  Editor  of  America  : 

The  editors  of  our  secular  reviews  and  magazines  often  pub¬ 
lish  articles  that  are  offensive  to  their  Catholic  readers.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  pointed  out  that  in  doing  so  they  are  frequently  without 
religious  prejudice  and  are  simply  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
such  articles  displease  a  large  portion  of  their  subscribers.  Act¬ 
ing  on  the  suggestion  that  letters  of  protest  are  likely  to  receive 
consideration  from  publishers  and  editors,  I  recently  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Century: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  read  with  much  regret  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Century 

the  article  entitled  “  The  Cloistered  City,”  by  Harry  A. 


Franck.  My  regret  was  based  upon  the  entire  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  of  his  subject,  namely,  the  City  of  Bogota, 
in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  which  has  often  been 
called  “The  Athens  of  South  America.”  When  one  writes 
an  article  on  a  city  and  its  people  it  is  rightly  supposed  that 
he  will  approach  the  subject  with  something  of  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  or,  at  least,  a  well-informed  spirit.  The  article  in 
question  exhibits  no  historic  Icnowledge  and  is  permeated 
through  and  through  with  undisguised  scorn  of  these  cul¬ 
tured  South  Americans,  whose  old  Collegio  del  Rosario  was 
founded  in  1553,  nearly  100  years  before  the  University  of 
Harvard.  How  can  we  ever  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
Latin-American  peoples  if  we  allow  writers  in  our  leading 
magazines  to  traduce  them  in  the  vulgar  fashion  which  Mr. 
Franck  permitted  himself?  I  commend  to  the  Century  and 
Mr.  Franck  the  thoughtful  remark  made  by  Senator  Root 
after  has  return  from  his  tour  in  South  America  : 

“  Two-thirds  of  the  suspicion,  the  dislike,  the  distrust  with 
which  our  country  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  South 
America  was  the  result  of  the  arrogant  and  contemptuous 
bearing  of  Americans,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
for  those  gentle,  polite,  sensitive,  imaginative,  delightful 
people.” 

Richard  M.  Reilly. 

I  submit  the  above  letter  for  publication  in  America  in  the 
hope  that  others  of  your  readers  may  make  similar  representa¬ 
tions  whenever  the  occasion  arises. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  R-  M.  R. 

The  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  • 

To  the  Editor  of  America; 

I  wish  you  would  caution  your  readers  against  purchasing 
the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  distributors  of  the  work,  have  agents  who  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that  any  articles  in  the  former  editions  to  which 
Catholics  could  take  exception  had  been  revised.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  edition  there  are  several  subjects,  among  them  Holy  Water, 
Indulgences  and  an  article  concerning  the  Virginity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  misrepresent  the  Catholic  belief. 

I  have  a  set  of  the  “  Catholic  Encyclopedia,”  and  so  can  refer 
to  it  for  the  truth  on  these  and  other  matters,  but  in  a  family 
where  there  are  young  people  with  the  “Britannica”  as  their 
only  source  of  reference,  there  is  no  corrective  for  that  worlds 
misstatements.  I  have  written  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  telling 
them  that  I  intended  to  ask  several  Catholic  magazines  to  warn 
their  readers  against  these  books. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  G.  A.  M. 

Stopping  “  Single  Day  ”  Pictures 
To  the  Editor  of  America; 

By  a  strange  coincidence  Father  Finn’s  suggestion  in  America 
for  February  24  relative  to  what  are  technically  known  as  “  daily 
change”  photo-play  theaters  is  made  at  a  time  when  one  of  the 
influential  trade  papers  is  agitating  longer  runs  for  features. 
After  having  studied  exhibiting  conditions  in  nearly  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  the  writer  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  theater-owners  could  profitably 
afford  to  show  their  programs  longer  than  one  day.  The 
restrictions  outlined  would  therefore  work  an  injustice.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  American  producers  seem  to  be  able  to 
present  all  their  subjects  entirely  free  from  objectionable  matter. 
Probably  only  five  per  cent  deliberately  concentrate  upon  im¬ 
moral  features,  and  the  remainder  bring  out  an  occasional  inde¬ 
cent  film,  if  only  in  title,  feeling  that  the  procedure  is  necessary 
to  maintain  their  contracts. 

One  practical  method  for  Catholics  to  pursue  would  be  to 
discriminate  against  the  matinee  and  evening  show  when  the 
principal  offering  is  one  produced  by  a  manufacturer  who  lapses 
even  occasionally;  or,  better  still,  apply  the  practice  against  all 
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releases  of  the  distributing  concern  handling  the  output  of  such 
a  producer.  Since  the  result  at  the  box-office  is  the  only  cri¬ 
terion  known  to  the  modern  exhibitor,  it  would  be  necessary 
even  to  forego  seeing  excellent  “  fillers  ”  which  might  be  on  the 
program  at  the  same  time.  Nearly  all  showmen  will  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  cancel  contracts  for  a  brand  of  features  when  inex¬ 
plicable  weakness  in  drawing-ability  develops.  If  this  condition 
can  be  brought  about  the  chances  are  that  a  distributor  would 
gladly  shelve  a  subject  and  lose  the  negative  investment,  which 
runs  between  $15,000  and  $20,000,  rather  than  risk  a  loss  of 
revenue  that  would  soon  exceed  this  amount  and  that  would 
recur  weekly  with  distressing  regularity. 

If  it  should  be  considered  desirable  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
before  a  specified  subject  is  released,  sufficient  information  can 
generally  be  secured  from  the  advance  notices  which  are  printed 
in  the  following  trade-papers  published  in  New  York:  Moving 
Picture  World,  Sunday  Telegraph,  Motion  Picture  News,  and 
Exhibitors’  Guide  and  Motography,  published  in  Chicago.  Some 
four  years  ago  enough  information  was  secured  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  head  of  a  large  distributing 
concern  the  possibility  of  a  subject  entitled  “Notre  Dame” 
offending  Catholic  tastes.  The  objection  was  based  upon  the 
ground  that  only  the  educated  could  learn  from  the  synopsis 
that  the  villain  was  merely  a  sub-deacon,  while  to  the  average 
audience  his  costume  would  fail  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
priest.  Although  the  release  date  had  been  advertised,  the  fea¬ 
ture  was  withdrawn.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  issued 
about  a  year  or  so  afterward. 

New  York.  J.  J.  R. 

Single  Tax 

To  the  Editor  of  America: 

In  America  of  February  3,  Father  Betten  comments  on 
seven  propositions  regarding  single  tax  advanced  by  me  in  your 
issue  of  January  20.  The  single  tax  is  not  merely  different  in 
name,  it  is  also  different  in  essence  from  land  nationalization. 
Nor  does  the  single  tax  consist,  as  Father  Betten  seems  to 
think,  in  placing  the  entire  tax  burden  -upon  one  class.  If  so  it 
would  be  most  unjust.  Mere  ownership  of  land  does  not  produce 
taxes.  It  takes  the  use  of  land  to  do  that.  Moreover,  as  Pope 
Leo  points  out,  “  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  live  on  what  the 
land  brings  forth;”  consequently,  no  class  can  escape  this  one 
tax.  Public  institutions  increase  the  value  of  land  but  not  the 
value  of  products,  therefore  to  place  a  tax  on  the  value  created 
by  all,  to  pay  for  the  public  benefits  that  cannot  accrue  to  all 
except  by  this  taxing  method,  would  be  to  abolish  inequitable 
taxation.  Producers  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  twice  for 
governmental  benefits. 

Referring  to  industrial  enterprises,  railroads,  etc.,  which  he 
asserts  are  not  to  be  taxed  under  the  one-tax  plan  “  except  in  so 
far  as  ownership  of  ground  is  involved,”  your  correspondent 
overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  only  to  this  extent  that  they  are 
taxed  now.  All  the  taxes  upon  their  machinery,  buildings  and 
factories  are  shifted  to  the  ultimate  consumers  whose  needs  they 
supply.  Any  increase  of  cost  of  production  will  increase  the 
price  of  products.  Taxes  on  buildings  or  other  products  fall 
upon  industry,  and  so  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Railroads  have 
no  monopoly  of  cars  or  machinery.  These  things  are  made  by 
labor,  and  are  worth  no  more  than  what  it  will  cost  to  reproduce 
them.  Labor  is  constantly  required  to  maintain  them.  With 
terminals  and  rights  of  way  which  are  exclusive  landed  privileges 
the  case  is  diametrically  different.  They  constitute  the  only 
monopoly  that  it  is  possible  for  a  railroad  to  have.  It  is  claimed 
by  Father  Betten  that  the  single  tax  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  land  is  no  more  owned  by  individuals  than  are  the  air  and 
the  sunshine.  If  so  how  could  the  single  tax  be  applied  to  land 
or  to  any  part  of  it?  Can  air  or  sunshine  be  taxed?  Let  your 
correspondent  recall  who  really  pay  the  tax  bills,  and  what  would 


happen  in  any  community  if  the  people  should  move  away,  and 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  would  pay  the 
single  tax  or  who  pay  the  double  tax  now. 

The  monopolization  of  available  land,  that  Father  Betten 
seeks  to  identify  with  land  ownership,  is  designed  to  prevent 
such  ownership.  The  objection  to  land  monopoly  is  that  it 
prevents  people  who  would  like  to  use  land  from  owning  it  and 
confers  ownership  on  those  who  do  not  desire  to  use  il  them¬ 
selves  and  will  not  permit  others  to  do  so,  without  paying  them 
for  the  natural  right  to  own  land  for  use.  The  only  justification 
for  private  ownership  of  land  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
men  in  the  product  of  their  toil.  To  take  taxes  off  the  use  of 
land  would  destroy  monopoly  and  insure  ownership  to  the  users. 
What  did  God  make  the  land  for?  Did, He  make  it  for  those 
who  need  to  live  and  work  upon  it?  If  not  did  He  intend  that 
some  favorite  children  should  keep  others  from  satisfying  that 
need?  Did  the  all-wise  Father  wish  to  prevent  users  from  own¬ 
ing  land  so  that  those  who  cared  not  to  use  it  themselves  might 
collect  tribute  from  those  who  do?  Your  contributor  tells  us 
that  nobody  would  have  cared  to  open  up  the  West  for  settle¬ 
ment,  if  single  tax  had  existed  from  the  beginning.  That  depends 
on  whether  population  would  increase  sufficiently  to  demand  more 
expansion.  Undue  expansion  of  a  small  population  is  not  desir¬ 
able,  if  it  deprives  the  people  of  the  advantages  which  result 
from  concentrated  population.  Should  the  single  tax  create  such 
a  condition  of  general  prosperity  throughout  the  East  that  no¬ 
body  would  care  to  leave  the  eastern  paradise,  the  West  would 
still  be  here  beckoning  them  to  come  out  to  the  land  of  golden 
sunsets,  even  if  they  did  not  care  to  come  for  the  purpose  of 
working  harder  to  obtain  less  results  from  poorer  land.  The 
farmers  of  Manitoba  and  North  Dakota  think  that  the  best  way 
to  develop  the  West  is  to  untax  industry. 

The  objection  that  there  is  no  feature  in  the  single-tax  program 
which  would  force  the  employer  to  share  his  increased  profits 
with  the  workingman  is  groundless,  because  the  single  tax  itself 
would  make  such  procedure  unnecessary.  The  mistaken  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  employing  class  is  other  than  the  working  class 
is  answerable  for  many  unfortunate  errors  in  relation  to  the 
imaginary  quarrel  between  capital  and  labor.  It  is  in  response 
to  the  workingman’s  desires  that  another  worker  is  employed  to 
satisfy  them.  One  man  works  to  produce  something  in  order 
to  exchange  it  for  what  another  makes.  The  term  “  working¬ 
man  ”  includes  all  men,  such  as  physicians  and  actors,  who  exert 
themselves  to  produce  wealth  or  to  render  service.  It  is  labor 
alone  that  can  make  effective  demand  for  other  labor. 

Father  Betten  speaks  of  millions  of  gold  kept  in  a  strong  box. 
Where?  Millionaires  are  not  so  foolish.  People  who  own  money 
generally  lend  it,  or  they  invest  it  in  some  manner  that  is  in¬ 
variably  secured  by  land.  If  they  invest  in  industrial  enterprises 
they  cannot  be  taxed  on  production  under  any  tax  system,  be¬ 
cause  such  a  tax  would  be  shifted  to  others.  If  they  invest  in 
natural  resources,  the  single  tax  alone  can  reach  them  by  com¬ 
pelling  them  either  to  use  natural  opportunities  and  thus  open 
up  new  avenues  of  employment  to  labor,  or  to  dispose  of  natural 
opportunities  to  those  v;ho  will  use  them.  This  creates  a  demand 
for  labor,  which  in  turn  employs  other  labor,  and  by  a  constant 
series  of  action  and  reaction  necessitates  the  employment  of  all 
labor  until  either  the  raw  material  is  exhausted  or  human  desires 
are  entirely  satisfied.  Here  we  have  the  two  limitations  to  em¬ 
ployment  :  human  desires  on  the  one  side,  and  natural  resources 
on  the  other.  These  are  the  employers  of  labor. 

The  tenement  house  is  but  one  of  the  effects  of  artificially  high 
prices  caused  by  land  speculation  which,  keeping  land  out  of  use, 
causes  people  to  build  upwards  so  as  to  avoid  paying  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  for  land  on  either  side.  People  would  prefer  to 
live  upon  the  earth.  They  are  forced  to  live  in  the  air  because 
it  is  cheaper. 

Denver. 


John  B.  McGauran. 
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A  Conspiracy? 

O  believe  lliat  the  carefully  planned  attack  on  the 
private  institutions  for  the  care  of  New  York’s  de¬ 
pendent  children  has  been  dropped,  would  be  a  grave 
error.  Alnipst  weekly  throughout  the  present  winter 
political  gatherings  thinly  disguised  as  “  neighborhood 
meetings  ”  and  “  civic  forums”  have  industriously  circu¬ 
lated  the  calumny  that  many  private  institutions  in  New 
York  are  conducted  for  two  main  purposes.  The  first  is 
to  mistreat  the  children ;  the  second,  to  cultivate  vermin. 
At  least  two  such  meetings  were  staged  in  the  week  of 
March  4. 

Some  of  tliese  private  institutions  are  now  located  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  A  few,  because  of  the  character 
of  their  work,  will  probably  remain  in  the  old  locality. 
Others,  it  is  said,  are  planning  to  remove  to  country 
places  within  easy  reach  of  the  city.  It  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  projected  removal,  designed  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children,  would  receive  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  our  “  uplifters  ”  who  proclaim  nothing 
so  loudly  as  their  devotion  to  the  dependent  child.  The 
devotion,  of  course,  is  largely  contingent  on  financial  re¬ 
muneration,  and  when  the  remuneration  fails,  the  “up- 
lifters  ”  lavish  their  love  on  better-paying  investments. 

Any  hope  of  cooperation  that  may  be  entertained  is 
based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  purposes  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  “uplifters.”  Their  true  aim  in  New  York  is 
to  gain  a  livelihood  by  making  morally  impossible  tlie 
Church’s  desire  to  bring  every  dependent  Catholic  child 
under  her  influence.  To  strengthen  this  aim,  Senator 
Slater  has  introduced  a  bill  “  which  withdraws  tax 
exemption  from  the  property  of  institutions  acquired 
outside  the  county  in  which  the  institutions  have  their 
principal  holdings.”  To  avoid  all  misapprehension, 
Senator  Slater-told  the  Taxation  Commission  that  it  was 
his  express  desire  “  to  protect  Westchester  county 


from  an  invasion  of  the  New  \ork  Catholic  charitable 
institutions.” 

The  inference  is  plain.  Mr.  Strong  is  to  condemn  the 
Catholic  institutions  for  remaining  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Slater  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  remove  from 
the  city.  The  next  step  is  the  establishment  of  baby 
farms,”  child  labor  in  the  form  of  “  placements,  and 
the  creation  of  well-paid  positions  for  “  uplifters  who 
have  changed  the  Divine  work  of  charity  into  a  grubby 
trade. 

A  Protestant  Way  of  the  Cross 

Dr.  PUSEY,  it  is  said,  was  not  wont  to  recommend 
the  rosary  to  his  penitents.  It  was  apt,  he  thought, 
to  make  “  Romanists. ’’  One  wonders  what  Dr.  Pusey 
would  have  thought  of  “  the  revival  of  an  ancient  devo¬ 
tion  in  St.  Paul’s,”  St.  Paul’s  being  a  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  church  in  New  York,  and  “  the  ancient  devotion,” 
the  public  Way  of  the  Cross.  True,  it  is  but  a  mutilated 
rite  which  our  Protestant  brethren  are  employing;  for, 
with  an  assumption  of  authority  which  no  bishop  placed 
in  his  see  by  the  mere  successor  of  St.  Peter  would  arro¬ 
gate,  the  parochial  clergy  have  reduced  to  ten  the  number 
of  stations  fixed  at  fourteen  by  Clement  XII.  Whether 
or  not  these  same  kindly  gentlemen  have  made  similar 
concessions  in  regard  to  the  indulgences  which  the  Sover¬ 
eign  Pontiffs  have  attached  to  this  beautiful  prayer,  is  not 
stated. 

Catholics  will  regard  this  “  revival  ”  with  mingled  sad¬ 
ness  and  hope.  Few  of  the  many  devotions  which  enrich 
the  piety  of  the  Faithful,  are  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  mystery  of  the  Redemption ;  few  have  a  stronger 
appeal  to  the  heart  of  every  Catholic,  than  the  well¬ 
loved  stations.  Reaching  back  to  the  days  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  when  his  forefathers  gave  up  everything  to  rescue 
the  earthly  scenes  consecrated  by  Our  Saviour’s  Passion 
from  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  the  Way  of  the  Cross  in 
many  forms  has  been  hallowed  by  centuries  of  Catholic 
devotion.  It  is  the  open  book  from  which  learned  and 
ignorant,  saint  and  sinner,  have  read  with  understanding 
the  story  of  the  consuming  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for 
sinful  man.  The  Crucifix,  the  Sorrows  of  Mary,  the 
Seven  Words,  and  all  the  holy  cycle  of  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Passion,  are  the  Catholic’s  heritage,  associated 
with  his  deepest  moments  of  piety.  Because  of  them  he 
has  borne  obloquy,  even  the  name  of  “  idolater,”  given 
him  by  Protestants,  who  proscribed  them  as  a  positive 
bar  between  God  and  the  soul.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
therefore,  and  to  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  some 
Catholics,  perhaps  of  many,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
stations,  particularly  in  a  maimed  form,  into  a  Protestant 
church,  is  a  kind  of  desecration  of  a  holy  thing. 

The  dramatic  appeal  of  this  devotion,  with  its  “  proces¬ 
sion  of  ministers,  lights,  meditations,  and  stanzas  of  the 
Stabat  lilafer”  will  engage  the  senses  of  many  who  can 
never  enter  into  its  real  purpose.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  “  revival  of  an  ancient  devotion  ”  will  also  have 
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the  effect  attributed  with  good  reason  by  Dr.  Pusey  to  the 
rosary,  of  making  “  Romanists.”  Every  Catholic  will 
pray  that  serious  meditation  on  the  sweet  story  of  Christ’s 
suffering  for  us,  may  lead  many  a  pious  soul  to  true 
reverence  for  the  Mother  whom  Christ  gave  us  from  the 
Cross,  and  through  her  intercession,  to  an  unreserved 
submission  to  the  Church,  the  Mystical  Body  of  Kim 
■who  for  our  sins  was  hanged  upon  the  bitter  Tree. 

Censorship  and  the  Theater 

STRIKING  a  fair  average  for  364  days  a  year,  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram  is  scarcely  what  one 
would  call  a  Quotable  paper.  On  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-fifth  day  the  Telegram  hits  the  center  of  the  target 
in  the  following  manner : 

Rochester,  Wednesday.  Dr.  Ben  Reitman  was  placed  on  trial 
before  a  jury  in  the  police  court  today,  on  the  charge  of  cir¬ 
culating  birth-control  literature.  Emma  Goldman,  anarchist 
leader,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Sloan,  of  the  National  Birth-Control 
League  were  present. 

How  would  it  do  to  give  this  unsavory  band  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  and  put  on  trial  the  lawmakers  and  other  authorities  who 
can  suppress  them  but  won’t? 

A  shaft  well  winged.  V\’hy  do  public  officials  wink  at 
precise  and  definite  laws  intended  to  protect  public 
morals?  A  good  many  American  cities  are  asking  this 
question. 

New  York,  for  instance,  has  a  penal  law  which,  vigor¬ 
ously  enforced,  would  permanently  close  every  improper 
theater  and  moving-picture  house  in  the  city,  within  a 
week.  To  give  any  ”  drama,  play,  exhibition,  show  or 
•entertainment  which  would  tend  to  corruption  of  the 
morals  of  youth  or  of  others,”  is  a  misdemeanor  carrying, 
as  a  maximum  penalty,  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars 
and  a  year  in  jail  for  each  offense.  Action  may  be  taken 
against  the  owner  of  the  ”  show,”  his  manager,  agent, 
•director,  ticket-seller,  box-office  man ;  or  against  the 
Tiew-spaper  or  magazine  which  accepts  an  advertisement ; 
or  against  the  actors ;  or  against  tlie  owner,  lessee  or 
manager  of  the  hall,  garden  or  place,  in  which  the  objec¬ 
tionable  performance  is  shown. 

Suppose,  by  a  wild  mental  effort,  that  Messrs.  Abra¬ 
ham  Colasco  and  Simon  Ziegenberg  with  their  numerous 
followers,  all  purveyors  of  open  salaciousness,  were  de¬ 
tained  in  a  dark,  dull  dungeon  for  the  space  of  twelve 
calendar  months.  How  long  would  the  Paphian  stage 
last  in  New  York? 

The  answer  is  easy;  likewise  the  answer  to  the  query 
why  no  one  proceeds  seriously  against  these  unclean 
creatures.  Public  opinion  ”  won’t  stand  for  it.”  We 
•occasionally  forbid  an  offensive  film  that  has  no  great 
financial  backing,  and  swell  with  the  consciousness  of 
virtue;  but  if  the  film  costs  a  million  dollars  we  call  it 
”  art,”  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  two  most  offensive 
theatrical  showplaces  in  New  York,  truthfully  character¬ 
ized  by  the  late  Anthony  Comstock  in  crude  Saxon  Scrip¬ 


tural  phrases,  are  usually  graced  on  the  opening  night 
by  one  or  more  of  our  high  city  officials,  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  society  and  by  a  huge  cro\v*d  of  gilded  youths 
and  maidens,  who  have  paid  two  or  three  months  of  a 
workingman’s  salary  for  the  price  of  admission. 

Tlie  film  manufacturers  and  the  theatrical  managers 
are  protesting  that  censorship  is  not  needed.  “  Public 
opinion  ”  is  a  strong,  sane  censor,  they  say,  and  none 
other  is  required.  The  answer  to  this  sophism  is  found  in 
the  performances  which  ”  public  opinion  ”  sanctions  in 
New  York. 

The  Government  and  High  Prices 

The  parasitic  millionaire  at  Palm  Beach  sneers  at 
the  price  of  potatoes,  in  what  he  calls  these  days 
“  of  ruinously  high  wages,”  but  every  priest  and  chari¬ 
table  worker  knows  well  that  these  are  bitter  days  for 
the  poor.  Great  accessions  of  wealth  have  come  into 
the  country  ditring  the  last  two  years,  but  its  distribu¬ 
tion  has  been  more  than  usually  unequal.  Wages  have 
risen,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  Two  years  ago,  Smith,  a  twenty-dollar- 
a-week  man,  just  about  managed  to  make  ends  meet.  To¬ 
day  he  is  making  twenty-two-fifty,  and  going  into  debt  for 
food  and  clothes.  You  cannot  prove  to  him  that  he  .is 
better  off  by  telling  him  that  wages  have  advanced. 
Smith  knows  this,  but  he  also  knows  that  prices  have 
advanced  considerably  beyond  wages. 

Thousands  of  families  in  Smith’s  class  and  below  it 
have  been  living,  if  the  word  may  be  allowed,  on  tea 
or  coffee  and  a  little  bread,  during  these  lean  months. 
Children,  never  perhaps  properly  fed;  are  now  going  to 
school  hungry  after  this  diet  which  is  not  only  meager, 
but  thoroughly  unsuited  to  the  demands  of  their  grow¬ 
ing  bodies.  The  result  is  a  lowered  vitality  in  both 
children  and  workers,  which  will  offer  very  little  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  next  attack  of  occupational  or  seasonal 
disease.  Many  a  man,  woman  and  child  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  centers  succumbs,  according  to  the  death  certificate, 
to  some  disorder  with  a  euphemistic  Latin  name.  The 
‘  real  cause  is  starvation.  Nor  does  the  question  lack  its 
moral  aspect.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  mal¬ 
nutrition  gives  rise  to  a  craving  for  alcoholic  and  other 
stimulants,  and  a  working-girl,  tired,  cold,  hungry,  sick, 
with  absolutely  none  of  the  joy  in  life  which  a  girl 
should  have,  is  more -likely  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
tempter  than  she  would  be  if  she  had  a  secure  roof 
over  her  head  and  enough  to  eat. 

What  immediate  adequate  remedy  can  be  invoked  to 
make  more  tolerable  the  lot  of  the  man  or  woman 
wholly  dependent  on  a  salary  is  not  plain.  Minimum- 
wage  legislation  means  very  little  when  small  groups  of 
predatory  interests  are  able  to  put  commodities  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  wage-earner.  Perhaps  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  economic  disorder  and  rapine  in 
which  governmental  price-fixing  is  a  necessity.  The  as- 
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sumption  by  the  State  of  duties  and  responsibilities  best 
left  to  private  initiative  and  administration  is  a  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  dangerous  bureaucracy 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  avoid.  Yet  when  the  price  of 
potatoes  and  other  commodities  is  less  in  war-stricken 
England  than  in  peaceful,  prosperous  Chicago,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  time  to  ask  whether  a  prudent  governmental  price¬ 
fixing  is  not  only  tlioroughly  compatible  with  our  best 
traditions,  but  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  worker. 


Why  Not  Victor  Hugo? 


RICA 

“  Cardinal  ”  Liguori  and  Robert  Speer 

PART  I.  The  same  old  story,  the  “  Romish  ”  Church, 
foul  priests  and  a  white-souled  evangelist  brawling 
the  pure  Gospel,  while  he  belabors  the  minions  of  Satan 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Once  again  Robert  Speer  is  the 
zealot  who  wears  the  spotless  garment  of  unsullied  chas¬ 
tity,  and  this  time  a  "  Cardinal  ”  furnishes  him  with  the 
instrument  of  chastisement.  While  the  blows  were  fall¬ 
ing  the  editor  of  America,  struck  with  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  took  courage  to  address  this  note  to  the  new 
Diana,  chaste  as  the  old  and  quite  as  coy : 


WRITING  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  ^ 
correspondent  answers  with  a  most  emphatic 
“yes”  the  question:  “Is  a  lie  ever  justifiable?  For 
confirmation  of  tliis  dogmatic  utterance  no  allusion  is 
made  to  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  a  reference  is 
given  instead  to  one  of  Victor  Hugo’s  novels ;  “  Victor 
Hugo’s  heroic  nun  who  lied  to  Javert  in  order  to  save 
Jean  Valjean  risked  her  immortal  soul  without  flinch¬ 
ing.”  Whence  the  correspondent  concludes :  “  Ex¬ 

pediency  may  condone  many  things  which  stern  duty 
must  weigh  with  the  scales  of  justice.”  While  there  are 
circumstances,  as  Catholics  know,  under  which  a  mental 
reservation  may  be  justified,  there  are  none  under  which 
a  lie  may  ever  be  spoken.  But  Victor  Hugo,  as  his  ad¬ 
mirer  evidently  implies,  holds  the  opposite.  Why  not 
accept  the  novelist’s  opinion  for  our  guidance?  After 
all  he  has  as  much  authority  as  Sacred  Scripture,  if,  as 
modern  Protestantism  is  inclined  to  believe,  the  Bible  is 
the  work  of  human  genius  only.  What  better  commis¬ 
sion  than  Victor  Hugo  had  the  Wittenberg  preacher  to 
oppose  the  Divinely  appointed  authority  of  the  Church 
upon  which  Christ  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  which  He 
promised  His  own  abiding  presence,  to  keep  it  from 
error  even  to  the  consummation  of  time? 

Separation  from  the  one  and  only  Church,  founded 
upon  Peter,  is  now  showing  results  in  the  complete  lack 
of  any  firm  and  correct  standard  of  morality.  Deprived 
of  rudder  and  compass,  modern  civilization  has  been 
cast  adrift  and  for  many  a  day  has  been  tossed  from 
wave  to  wave  of  changing  opinion.  Why  not  accept 
Victor  Hugo  for  its  guide,  as  well  as  Luther,  Calvin, 
Henry  VIII,  and  all  tlie  rest? 

Private  interpretation,  in  place  of  the  safe  and  certain 
interpretation  of  Divinely  appointed  authority,  leaves  no 
hope  of  even  a  personal  and  individual  stability,  since  a 
man's  views  may  change  with  each  reading  of  the  sacred 
text.  There  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  with  certainty  truth  from  error.  Protestantism  is  a 
Babel  of  conflicting  voices.  No  wonder  men  mistrust 
the  Scriptures  and  deny  their  Divine  inspiration.  No 
wonder  they  mistake  expediency  for  truth.  No  wonder 
they  regard  the  standards  of  morality  as  changeable. 
Such  are  but  the  natural  consequences  of  the  first  false 
step  away  from  the  Church  to  which  Christ  promised 
Kis  own  unfailing  guidance. 


February  6,  1917. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Speer, 

Secretary,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

156  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir : 

On  page  156  of  your  book,  “South  American  Problems,"  you 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Liguori  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  “  the 
most  virtuous  priests  are  constrained  to  fall  once  a  month.”  A 
priest  myself,  I  am  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  this  moral 
collapse  so  neatly  timed  by  the  calendar.  As  a  consequence,  I 
am  keen  to  know  who  Cardinal  Liguori  is  and  where  I  can  find 
his  original  assertion.  Would  you  kindly  send  me  this  informa¬ 
tion?  I  should  hesitate  to  make  this  request  of  you,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  you  quote  the  Cardinal  with  so  easy  a  familiarity 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  enlightening  me. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  H.  Tierney,  S.J., 
Editor. 

Part  II.  Out  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  sympathy 
for  a  poor,  benighted  Papist  destined  for  “  Calvinian  ” 
damnation,  the  holy  evangelist  returned  this  illuminating 
reply : 

New  York,  Feb.  9,  1917. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Tierney, 

59  East  83rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Your  inquiry  v/ith  reference  to  the  statement  on  page  156  of 
“South  American  Problems”  is  received.  The  title  “Cardinal” 
is  an  error.  The  reference  is  to  S.  Alfonso  de  Liguori.  The 
authority  for  the  statement  was  “  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Italy  ”  by  Alexander  Robertson,  published  by  Morgan  and  Scott, 
London,  sixth  edition,  1910,  page  160.  (Here  follow  items  about 
the  Panama  lottery  which  will  be  taken  up  later). — Ed.  America. 

Part  III.  The  Papist  was  amazed.  He  should  have 
been.  For  he  collapses  every  month  at  least,  falls  into 
the  very  slough  of  vice,  and  Robert  Speer  is  a  holy  man, 
elect,  sinless,  truthful  above  all  else.  But  like  all  those 
condemned  to  perdition,  the  Papist  showed  a  vulgar, 
stubborn  face  and  addressed  the  eeried  saint  this  way: 

The  Rev.  Robert  Speer, 

156  Sth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  under  date  of  February  9. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  information  that  “  Cardinal  ”  Liguori 
was  in  reality  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  But  may  I  point  out  that 
you  have  not  answered  my  second  and  more  important  question, 
to  wit :  Where  can  I  find  the  original  statement  that  "  the  most 
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virtuous  priests  are  constrained  to  fall  once  a  month?”  In 
answer  to  this  query  you  direct  me  to  an  unverified  citation  by 
one  Robertson.  But  I  submit  that  Robertson  is  not  St.  Al- 
phonsus  Liguori,  and  you  quoted  the  latter  not  the  former. 
Therefore,  as  the  evidence  now  lies,  it  would  be  natural  to  con¬ 
clude  that  by  pretense  of  first-hand  knowledge,  you  attempted  to 
fasten  the  badge  of  infamy  on  the  priesthood,  on  the  authority 
of  a  Saint,  with  whose  sentiments  you  are  unacquainted.  In  the 
hope  that  tliis  is  not  true,  I  ask  you  once  again  to  tell  me  where 
I  can  find  the  original  statement  of  St.  Alphonsus,  to  the  effect 
that  “  the  most  virtuous  priests  are  constrained  to  fall  once  a 
month."  The  second  part  of  j'our  letter  can  be  taken  up  later. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  H.  Tierney,  S.J., 
Editor. 

Part  IV.  The  pall  of  silence  has  fallen  heavy  on  156 
Fifth  Avenue;  the  angelic  voice  of  Robert  Speer  is 
hushed ;  he  has  not  answered.  It  is  all  very  strange ; 
strange,  that  the  pure  Gospel  should  produce  a  man  so 
devoid  of  honor  as  to  pretend  to  quote  from  original 
sources  when  he  was  copying  from  a  foul  book  filled  with 
calumnies  gleaned  from  unclean  minds  and  lips,  by  a 
man  who  sat  on  Italy’s  midden-heaps  and  talked  sex  to 
vicious  peasant  women  and  other  offscourings  of  the 
nation ;  strange  that  tlie  pure  Gospel  should  beget  a  crea¬ 
ture  so  careless  of  responsibility  to  God  and  his  fellow- 
man  that  he  attempts  defamation  of  character  with  the 
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JAMES  CLARENCE  MANGAN 
•T  was  years  before  Mangan’s  work  had  a  hearing  outside  of 
Ireland.  This  was  the  poet’s  own  doing,  as  he  never 
would  contribute  to  any  British  publication.  Yet  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  greater  English  poets,  and  of  those  nearest 
to  his  time  Byron  had,  perhaps,  the  most  attraction  for  him,  and 
it  was  Byron’s  mark  that  was  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  upon 
him.  Mangan  was  not  with  the  poets  of  the  center;  hence,  how- 
over  much  of  greatness  there  may  be  in  his  work,  he  cannot 
count  among  the  greater  poets.  As  unhealth  of  body  excludes 
from  the  noble  company  of  the  perfect  in  action,  so  unhealth  of 
mind  excludes  from  the  noble  company  of  the  highest  among 
the  masters  of  literature;  and  Mangan  had  both  of  these  un¬ 
healths.  But  from  his  soul  there  came  forth  lays  that  demand 
remembrance  as  they  claim  loving  admiration ;  lays  to  arouse 
the  passions  of  pity  and  terror  which  it  were  not  well  to  allow 
to  sleep  too  long.  More  than  this,  he  was  not  merely  a  poet 
of  the  De  Proftwdis,  but  one  who  was  a  leader  in  the  Irish 
movement  which  gave  us  not  only  verse  pathetic  or  spirit-stir¬ 
ring,  but  living  poems  that,  being  winged,  flew  upward  and  made 
their  nest  in  the  highest  of  the  Irish  trees.  _  _ 

He  wrote  before  the  dawn  had  awakened  the  nest  of  singing 
birds  in  his  country,  and  surely  his  voice  had  called  to  the  dawn 
to  come,  and  its  vibrations  had  shaken  the  curtain  of  night,  and 
in  a  measure  made  it  fall :  for  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer 
of  Irish  song,  which  was  to  come  forth  in  the  form  so  long 
neglected,  or  undervalued,  by  Irish  singers ;  the  pioneer  of  the 
flow  without  the  unrestraint,  the  music  that  keeps  in  tune.  In¬ 
deed,  his  metrical  system  is  worth  study  in  itself,  with  its  wealth 
of  rhyme,  its  cunning  interlacements,  and  its  varied  and  beautiful 
use  of  the  refrain. 

In  his  best  production  Mangan  had  a  ground  to  go  upon. 


ease  of  an  abandoned  woman;  strange,  that  the  pure 
Gospel  should  generate  a  preacher  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  that  had  Liguori  given  expression  to  the  sentiments 
attributed  to  him,  he  would  not  have  been  declared  saint 
and  doctor ;  strange,  that  Robert  Speer  does  not  exercise 
missionary  endeavor  nearer  home,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  a  few  years  since  the  Society  to  which  he  belongs 
exhibited  a  crude  phallic  image  as  a  Catholic  idol; 
strange,  strange  indeed,  that  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
these  evangelists,  to  whom  Romish  priests  are  as  the 
abomination  of  the  beast,  should  revert  again  and  again, 
and  then  again,  to  sex.  Strange?  Maybe,  but  not  to 
psychologists. 

But  there  is  a  humorous  side  to  this  present  infamous 
accusation.  Three  men,  well  versed  in  the  lore  of  St. 
Alphonsus,  have  plowed  and  furrowed  his  works  look¬ 
ing  for  the  foundation  of  the  calumny.  They  think  they 
have  found  it  in  these  words :  Quoties  .  .  .  teneatur 
sacerdos  cslchrare  .  .  .  Dicunt  tamen  Sahn. 

quod  sacerdotes  religiosi  teyientur  saltern  singulis 
mensibus  celebrare.  In  other  words  the  Saint  states  that 
a  certain  school  of  theologians  holds  that  priests  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Orders  and  Congregations  are  obliged  to  celebrate 
(Mass)  at  least  once  a  month.  Thus  another  scene  is 
closed. 


atur  e 

though  his  claim  to  be  a  translater  admits  of  much  dispute.  As 
Mr.  A.  P.  Graves  says,  Mangan  was,  as  a  rule,  rather  an  adapter 
than  a  translator.  But  how  wonderfully  he  could  work  on  what¬ 
ever  foundation  he  chose  to  usel  He  appears  to  have  looked 
upon  his  foreign  material  as  something  to  be  dealt  with  just  as 
he  chose,  altered,  added  to,  taken  from,  at  his  own  will.  I  do 
not  think  he  has  ever  been  supposed  to  present  a  version  less 
good  as  poetry  than  his  so-called  original ;  while  he  frequently 
gave  one  of  greater  value. 

The  quintessence  of  Mangan’s  “  translation  ’  is  in  that  exqui¬ 
site  poem,  "  Dark  Rosaleen,”  the  third  of  the  renderings  he  made 
of  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell’s  "  Roisin  DM."  It  pulses  vividly 
strong  with  intense  depth  of  feeling,  and  is  set  in  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  metrical  scheme.  A  love-song?  Yes,  a  song  of  love 
from  the  hearts  of  such  as  know  even  more  than  the  sweetness 
and  comeliness  the  death  for  the  native  land  would  bring;  even 
that  passion  for  her,  that  belief  in  her,  that  agonized  desire  to 
help  her,  to  strengthen  her,  to  bid  her  live  in  her  glory  of  beauty 
and  royalty. 

Mangan’s  highest  inspiration  came  from  Gaelic  sources.  His 
connection  with  the  Nation  brought  out  power  in  a  direction 
fresh  to  him,  when  he  joined  Gavan  Duffy,  Thomas  Davis  and 
others  who  were  throwing  themselves  into  the  Young  Ireland 
movement.  He  took  his  part  in  the  service  of  song,  and  to  this 
we  owe  some  of  his  most  beautiful  work.  “  The  Vision  of  Con¬ 
naught  in  the  Thirteenth  Century”  has  wonderful  power  and 
grace.  Other  fine  poems  belong  to  this  period,  among  them  the 
highly  poetical  version  of  St.  Patrick’s  “Lorica 

O  Ireland,  be  it  thy  high  duty 
To  teach  the  world  the  might  of  moral  beauty. 

And  stamp  God’s  image  truly  on  the  struggling  soul.” 
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So  he  sings  in  the  “  Irish  National  Hymn."  And  the  words  come 
from  one  whom  some  have  called  a  seer. 

The  professedly  Eastern  poems  and  the  manner  in  which  some 
influence,  direct  or  indirect,  had  reached  Mangan  from  the  East 
would  be  a  subject  for  interesting  consideration.  We  might 
compare  Tennyson's  "Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
with  some  of  Mangan’s  Eastern  poems,  and  consider  which  of 
the  two  poets  was  most  steeped  in  the  Eastern  atmosphere. 

The  Midnight  Review,”  professedly  a  translation,  is  a  fine 
English  poem.  The  ghostly  reveille  is  sounded,  and  the  dead 
soldiers  of  Napoleon’s  armies  come  forth  from  their  sleep  in  all 
the  land,  and  form  up  in  their  divisions,  while  the  Emperor, 
surrounded  by  his  shadowy  staff,  rides  and  reviews  them  till  the 
moon  goes  and  the  darkness  wraps  the  skies,  then  a  word  is 
whispered  in  the  aide-de-camp's  ear : 

In  files  the  troops  advance, 

And  then  are  no  longer  seen. 

The  challenging  watchword  given  is  "  France,” 

The  answer  is  "  St.  Helene." 

Of  the  poems  certainly  original,  perhaps  the  best  known  is  that 
very  painful  “  The  Nameless  One,”  in  which  the  torments  and 
miseries  of  the  poet  are  set  forth  with  a  vehemence  as  terrible 
as  unhealthy.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to  characterize  a  temperament 
as  morbid,  so  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  torture  of  its  pos¬ 
session.  Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  it,  though  it  may  not  be 
to  its  possessor  the  most  trying,  is  the  grave  difficulty  of  facing 
truth  whether  painful  or  the  reverse.  The  morbid  temperament 
seems  even  to  revel  in  darkness  and  the  sensation  of  having 
been  cruelly  dealt  with.  It  multiplies,  it  enlarges,  it  divides,  it 
diminishes;  it  cannot  and  will  not  see  true.  But  we  may  also  feel 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  all  that  this  poet  says  as  purely 
and  wholly  biographical. 

A  subjective  poet  may  love  to  set  his  distress  clearly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  while  the  objective  poet  keeps  his  in  hand, 
and  if  we  have  his  grief,  ‘‘the  tune  of  it  goes  manly.”  Against 
"  betrayed  in  friendship,  befooled  in  love,”  should  we  not  set 
the  poem  to  Joseph  Brenan,  that  good  and  true  man  who  was  not 
alone  in  his  love  for  Mangan?  But  with  discount  such  as  this 
and  with  the  recalling  of  the  influence  of  the  poet  who  cfirried 
abroad  “  the  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart,”  there  remains  in 
"The  Nameless  One”  real  suffering,  real  anguish,  real  woe,  yet 
even  through  the  shadows  of  the  verse  there  breaks  the  gleam 
of  faith  in  ‘‘  He  fled  for  shelter  to  God  who  mated  his  soul  v/ith 
song.”  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  child,  the  child  who  knew  his 
Father  as  his  shelter  and  help;  the  child  of  His  who  knew  Him 
often  in  the  Great  Sacrifice,  and  who  knelt  at  times  at  the  rails 
of  His  altar. 

We  must  be  glad  that  James  Clarence  Mangan  never  put  bit¬ 
ter  for  sweet  or  sweet  for  bitter ;  glad  that  for  him  the  division  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil  had  on  its  nether  side  no  shallow  pond  where¬ 
in  one  may  disport  oneself  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  life,  but 
indeed  “the  gulf  abysmal”  and  the  poison  of  opium  and  alcohol 
is  a  very  pawning  of  the  soul  itself.  Isolation  may  be  the  lot  of 
some  by  reason  of  their  possessing  what  is  impossible  to  be 
shared,  or  at  least  shareless  in  the  degree  in  which  they  hold  it : 
others  are  isolated  from  circumstance ;  others  from  choice. 
Some  would  seem  to  have  been  born  isolated,  and  Mangan  was 
one  of  these,  or  became  of  their  fellowship.  He  stood  alone  in 
more  than  the  common  loneliness  to  which  all  men  are  heirs 
even  as  a  necessary  corollary  of  their  individuality.  As  Lionel 
Johnson  has  it,  “  Lonely  unto  the  Lone  I  go.” 

If  Mangan  has  left  some  work  of  little  worth,  he  has  assured¬ 
ly  also  left  some  that  is  more  than  worthful;  and  we  cannot 
but  feel  that,  under  all  vagaries,  all  strangenesses,  all  that  should 
be  put  away,  there  beats  a  heart  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
good,  with  purity,  with  justice,  with  noble  aspiration ;  with  de¬ 
sire  for  the  God  “  who  mated  his  soul  with  song.” 

Emily  Hickey. 
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The  History  of  Mother  Seton's  Daughters.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1809-1917.  By  Sister  Mary  Agnes 
McCann,  A.M.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  S:  Co.  Vol.  I-II. 
$5.00. 

Mother  Seton,  in  1808,  founded  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose 
motherhouse  was  and  is  still,  at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland.  In  1851 
these  Sisters  determined  to  affiliate  with  the  French  Congrega¬ 
tion.  the  Daughters  of  Charity,  established  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  1633.  This  action  was  formally  taken  on  December  8, 
1851,  when  the  habit  and  "  cornette  ”  of  the  French  Sisters  were 
adopted  as  the  religious  dress  of  the  Emmitsburg  community. 
There  were  then  about  400  of  these  Seton  Sisters  in  the  United 
States.  Seven  of  them  were  located  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  These 
seven  did  not  conform  to  the  decision  of  the  Emmitsburg 
superiors  in  regard  to  amalgamating  with  the  French  Congrega¬ 
tion.  With  the  consent  of  Archbishop  Purcell  they  organized 
a  community  of  their  own.  and  on  March  25.  1852,  took  vow^  in 
his  presence  as  the  “  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,” 
under  which  title  they  were  incorporated  by  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  history  of  this  community  that  is  here  presented 
in  the  670  pages  of  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  with  a  third 
promised  as  “in  press.” 

The  author  offers  evidence  of  industrious  research  effort,  but 
has  included  in  the  narrative  some  inconsequential  and  trivial 
items,  and  others  having  little  relation  to  either  Cincinnati 
or  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  A  judicious  editor,  with  the  high  cost 
of  book-making  materials  in  mind  and  for  other  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons,  probably  would  have  cut  out  a  third  or  more  of 
the  MS.  Without  question  this  would  have  enhanced  the  per¬ 
manent  value  of  the  history,  which  includes  local  records  worthy 
of  preservation.  Some  of  these,  from  the  archives  of  the 
motherhouse,  were  heretofore  unavailable  to  students  interested 
in  this  field  of  historical  inquiry.  The  author's  claims  that  the 
Cincinnati  community  must  be  regarded  as  the  depository  of 
the  original,  Setonian  spirit,  rule,  customs  and  traditions,  may 
be  ascribed  to  a  natural  enthusiasm  for  her  own  associates.  It 
pleases  her  and  does  not  alter  the  actualities.  Her  antipathy  to 
the  "cornette,”  in  contrast  to  the  "black  cap,"  as  a  head-dress, 
is  voiced  in  the  story  she  quotes  of  a  Philadelphia  Sister.  This 
simple  soul  when  shown  a  picture  of  what  the  more  poetic  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Crimea  called  the  "  white  swallows  of  Allah, 
moaned  to  her  spiritual  director.  "And  Father,  they  are  threat¬ 
ening  Hr  with  that  dress!”  No  mere  male  critic  can  do  justice 
to  such  a  situation. 

Sister  Margaret  Cecilia  George,  a  woman  of  much  ability, 
who  joined  Mother  Seton’s  Sisters  in  1812,  was  chosen  head  of 
the  seceding  Cincinnati  community,  a  member  of  which  she  had 
been  since  1845.  She  lived  until  November  12,  1868,  and  fifty- 
seven  of  her  eighty  years  were  spent  as  a  Sister  of  Charity. 
The  community  of  seven  Sisters  who,  in  1852,  began  under  her 
direction,  has  increased  to  a  present  membership  of  a  thousand, 
with  branch  houses  scattered  over  Ohio,  Missouri,  Washington, 
Tennessee,  Colorado  and  Kansas.  The  pronounced  success  of 
these  Sisters  in  the  important  field  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  parochial  schools  and  the  academies  for  the  higher  training 
of  young  women,  and  in  the  orphanages  and  sanitariums  of 
which  they  have  charge,  fully  justifies  the  grateful  affection  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  people  of  the  localities  fortunate 
enough  to  harbor  their  institutions.  T.  F.  M. 

The  Young  Folks’  Book  of  Ideals.  By  William  Byron 
Forbush.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Co.  $2.00. 

The  publishers’  notice  which  accompanies  this  book,  is  enough 
to  arouse  the  spines  of  prejudice.  But  for  this,  Dr.  Forbush 
cannot  be  held  responsible.  “  That  great  educator,  G.  Stanley 
Hall,”  narrates  the  homemade  puff,  "has  demanded  a  ‘secular 
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Bible,’  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  meets  the  demand.” 
Just  what  a  "secular  Bible”  may  be  is  not  clear.  Judging  from 
the  present  volume,  it  would  seem  a  kind  of  sublimated  scrap¬ 
book,  in  which  for  the  secular  edification  of  the  young,  Dr.  For- 
bush  has  gathered  an  amazing  number  of  wise  saws,  somewhat 
rusted  by  neglect,  amusing  stories,  and  ”  horrible  ”  examples. 
Dr.  Forbush  writes  in  a  spirit  of  courage,  cheer  and  optimism, 
as  rare  as  it  is  delightful.  "  Fret  not  thy  gizzard  under  ad¬ 
verse  fates,”  he  quotes,  “  for  the  fret  gizzard  incapacitates,” 
and  an  amendment  to  Whittier’s  famous  distich  is  suggested : 

“  Add  this  suggestion  to  the  verse : 

■  It  might  have  been  a  little  worse  ’  ” 

"  Don’t  work  with  one  eye  on  the  clock,”  he  advises  the  young 
man,  and  for  that  numerous  tribe  who  complain  that  they 
“  never  had  a  chance,”  he  quotes  the  verses  of  Foss : 

Joe  Beal  ’ud  set  upon  a  kaig 
Down  to  the  groc’ry  store,  and  throw 
One  iaig  right  o’er  t’other  laig, 

An’  swear  he’d  never  had  no  show ; 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Joe, 

"Hain’t  bed  no  show” - 

Then  shift  his  quid  to  t’other  jaw. 

An’  chaw,  an’  chaw,  an’  chaw,  an’  chaw. 

Tlie  book’s  utter  lack  of  definite  religious  purpose  makes  the 
average  level  of  its  ideals  rather  low.  However,  the  stories  will 
interest  our  boys  and  girls,  whose  ideals  will  be  gathered  else¬ 
where,  and  teachers  will  find  the  volume  a  useful  storehouse 
of  anecdotes  wherewith  to  point  a  moral. 

P.  L.  B. 

The  Sunlit  Hours.  By  Emile  Verhaeren  Translated  by 
Charles  R.  Murphy.  New  York:  John  Lane  Co.  $1.00. 

The  Harvest  Moon.  By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $1.25. 

Maintain  Interval.  By  Robert  Frost.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  $1.25. 

The  best  of  these  little  volumes  of  recent  verse  is  the  first. 
The  throb  and  sentiment  of  the  thirty  love  poems  by  the  late 
Emile  Verhaeren  is  very  chaste  and  tender.  How  rare  these 
qualities  are  in  our  multitudinous  love-poetry,  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  how  delightful.  The  poems  are  set  in  a  garden,  but  is  it 
a  spring  garden  or  the  garden  of  the  soul  in  which  the  heart 
of  the  Belgian  poet  spoke  to  the  heart  of  his  dear  wife?  It  is 
both.  It  is  the  calm  and  the  wonder  and  the  mystery  of  spring, 
star  and  flowers  and  sunshine  and  spring  night  and  morn,  that 
bespeak  the  marvelous  and  simple  contentment  of  the  poet’s 
holy  love.  It  is  delicate,  it  is  spiritual,  half-said,  half-felt,  but 
wholly  understood  beneath  the  strange  and  familiar  imagery  of 
nature.  Poem  XVIII  is  a  good  example  of  this  mood ;  but  in 
the  following  verses  it  is  the  poet’s  wife  herself  whom  his  love 
contemplates  directly : 

Quietly,  like  stately  queens  of  old 

Who,  step  by  languid  step,  descend  the  stairs  of  gold 

In  fairy  tales,  thou  movest  in  my  dream; 

Names  I  give  thee,  such  as  must  beseem 

All  beauty  and  all  radiance ;  names  that  soothe. 

Resounding  silken-smooth, 

Sounds  that  wind  and  waver,  glide  and  glance. 

Weaving  my  poems,  as  in  subtle  dance. 

Ah,  but  how  soon  I  leave  this  play 
When  I  behold  thy  wistful  way. 

Thine  unadorned,  profoundly  wistful  way ; 

Thy  forehead  unafraid  and  calmer  than  the  day, 

Thy  peaceful  child-like  hands  laid  open  on  thy  knees. 

Thy  breathing  bosom  and  the  dreamful  ease 
That  on  thy  deep  and  limpid  spirit  lies. 

How  useless  and  how  little  in  the  sight  ,  . 

Of  this  are  all  things— all  things,  saye  the  naked  light 
That  wells  up  from  thy  heart  and  gathers  ni  thine  eyes. 

In  ‘‘The  Harvest  Moon”  there  are  some  poems,  such  as 
“Dominion,”  “Military  Necessity,”  “Men  Have  Wings  at 


Last,”  in  which  sympathy  with  the  defeated  Belgians  breaks  out 
into  a  bitter  denunciation  of  their  conquerors.  But  for  the  rest 
the  poems  are  a  woman’s  soulful  lament  over  the  evils  that  war 
has  brought  upon  her  sister  women,  especially  upon  the  mothers 
of  men.  They  take  on,  too,  a  strong  religious  tone,  and  a  sacred 
tinge  of  sorrow  from  the  frequent  figure  of  the  dear  Redeemer 
and  His  sorrowing  Mother.  The  finest  poem  of  the  collection 
is  undoubtedly  ‘‘  The  Hunter's  Moon,”  but  unfortunately  is  too 
long  for  quotation  here. 

“  Maintain  Interval,”  by  Robert  Frost,  shows  forth  much 
more  vision  and  natural  power  of  expression,  mixed  witli  some 
true  poetry,  but  the  book  for  the  most  part  is  realistic  verse. 
There  is  plenty  of  ease  of  manner,  small  attention  to  verse- 
form  or  language,  pretty  pictures  in  abundance,  but  only  a  small 
dilution  of  the  truly  poetic  emotion.  “  A  Girl’s  Garden  ”  is  a 
clever  humorous  piece ;  "  Snow,”  a  longer  narrative  piece,  might 
have  merit  in  the  same  class,  though  probably  rather  intended 
for  pathos.  The  last  piece  in  the  book,  "  The  Sound  of  the 
Trees,”  is  the  best  poem  of  all.  W.  1.  T. 

BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 

The  admirers  of  E.  F.  Benson  will  enjoy  his  latest  novel 
"Michael”  (Doran,  $1.35),  the  chief  characters  of  which  are  a 
young  English  nobleman,  whose  dearest  friend,  Hermann,  and 
whose  intended,  Sylvia,  are  half  German.  Tired  of  being  just  a 
lord,  “  Mike  ”  becomes,  under  Hermann’s  tutelage,  a  clever 
composer,  and  ardently  courts  Sylvia.  All  goes  well  until  the 
war  breaks  out  and  then  Hermann  goes  off  to  fight  for  the 
Fatherland  and  Michael  joins  England’s  reserves.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  tell  the  reader  what  happens  then.  The  novel  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  author’s  usual  cleverness,  the  character-drawing  and 
the  descriptive  passages  being  particularly  well  done.  For  an 

Englishman’s  war  book  “  Michael  ”  is  quite  temperate. - A 

pleasing  admixture  of  the  realistic  and  romantic  makes  "  The 
Matchmakers”  (Doran.  $1.35)  by  J.  E.  Buckrose  a  readable 
novel.  No  deep  problem  or  mystery  awaits  solution  in  the  book, 
but  the  story  of  Peggy  Hewitt,  the  poor  rector’s  daughter,  is 
told  simply  and  interestingly,  with  occasional  passages  of  human 
tenderness,  bits  of  true  observation,  and  some  pleasant  comedy. 

Father  Henry  C.  Schuyler,  S.T.L.,  whose  attractive  little  ascet- 
ical  books,  “  The  Obedience  of  Christ,”  "  The  Courage  of 
Christ,”  etc.,  have  been  commended  in  these  columns,  has  added 
to  the  series  a  new  volume,  called  “  The  Sacrament  of  Friend¬ 
ship  ”  (Reilly,  $1.10).  The  author  now  treats  of  Our  Saviour’s 
life  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  gives  a  running  commentary, 
with  practical  reflections,  on  the  Adoro  Tc  Devote  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  One  of  the  rhymed  translations  of  that  hymn  would 
be  better  than  the  bald  word-for-word  rendering  the  author 
uses,  “  Seek  I  the  boon  that  sought  the  thief  repenting  ”  is  am¬ 
biguous,  and  the  pictures  in  the  volume  are  hardly  real  illus¬ 
trations. - Under  the  title,  “The  Prince  of  Peace”  (Benziger, 

$0.60),  the  Rev.  Alban  Goodier,  S.J.,  has  prepared  a  little  book 
of  meditations  for  Advent  and  the  Christmas  season.  Follow¬ 
ing  Father  Coleridge’s  commentary  on  Our  Lord's  early  life, 
as  related  in  the  Gospels,  the  author  sets  forth  simply  and 
briefly  the  spiritual  lessons  that  the  mysteries  teach. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  rhapsodies  written  in  praise  of  Alan 
Seeger,  the  young  American  who  joined  the  French  army  and 
was  killed  in  battle,  the  judicious  readers  of  his  "Poems” 
(Scribners,  $1.25)  will  hardly  be  convinced  that  the  world  has 
lost  in  him  another  Keats.  There  is  little  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  volume  that  rises  above  mediocrity.  It  is  only  his  “Last 
Poems,”  the  best  of  which  were  suggested  by  the  war,  that  de¬ 
serve  to  be  remembered.  This  Harvard  graduate  who  “  saw  life 
in  Paris,  protests  that  his  “  whole  religion  is  beauty  ”  and  bids 
“the  nations”  “sick  with  all  those  centuries  of  tears  Shed  in 
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the  penance  for  factitious  woe,”  come  to  the  feet  of  Venus  and 
behold  “her  priest”  “wreathe  a  garland  for  Our  Lady’s  shrine.” 
Regarding  the  morality  and  good  taste  of  those  lines  comment 
is  needless.  Seeger  was  also  a  believer  in  the  old  pagan  doctrine 
of  destiny  or  fate,  his  most  musical  poems,  such  as  “  I  Have 
a  Rendezvous  with  Death,"  being  saturated  with  it.  But  if 
young  Seeger  was  merely  the  “conscript  of  Destiny”  and  had  no 
free  will,  he  simply  could  not  avoid  joining  the  French  army  and 
being  killed.  Therefore  he  does  not  merit  all  tlie  praise  he  is 
receiving.  The  last  poem  in  the  book,  “  Ode  in  Memory  of  the 
American  Volunteers  Fallen  for  France,”  is  the  best.  William 
Archer’s  introduction  is  chiefly  biographical  in  character. 

The  new  and  revised  edition  of  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers’ 
“Ancient  History”  (Ginn,  $1.50)  is  noteworthy  for  its  attrac¬ 
tive  style,  orderly  arrangement,  excellent  illustrations  and  valu¬ 
able  maps.  The  facts  of  the  period  with  which  the  history 
is  concerned  are  so  familiar  that  it  should  not  be  easy  for 
the  writer  to  go  far  astray  unless  he  becomes  a  theologian  or 
an  evolutionist.  Does  the  author  become  such?  On  page  83 
he  writes:  “Out  of  the  Old  Testament  arose  the  New,  which 
we  should  think  of  as  a  part  of  Hebrew  literature  ” ;  on  page 
539:  “It  came  to  be  believed  that  the  Apostle  Peter  had  been 
given  by  the  Master  a  sort  of  primacy  among  his  fellow- 
Apostles”;  and  on  page  541:  “In  the  seventh  century  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  East  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moham¬ 
medans.  This  was  a  matter  of  tremendous  consequence  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  since  in  every  one  of  these  great  capitals 
there  was,  or  might  have  been,  a  rival  of  the  Roman  bishop.” 
The  author’s  use  of  the  word  “  Apocrypha  ”  for  “  deutero- 
canonical,”  on  page  84,  is  misleading,  and  on  page  86,  writing 
about  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  future  life,  he  says: 
“  There  was  no  distinction  even  between  the  good  and  the 
bad ;  the  same  lot  awaited  all  who  went  down  into  the  pit.” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  Professor  Myers  would 
reconcile  this  statement  with  Hebrews,  chapter  eleven. 

“A  Student  in  Arms”  (Dutton,  $1.50),  a  war-book  that  has 
had  a  wide  vogue  in  England,  is  made  up  of  twenty  papers, 
most  of  which  were  written  for  the  Spectator  by  Daniel  Han- 
key,  who  was  killed  in  battle  last  October.  First  a  Sandhurst 
cadet  and  then  ad  Oxford  man,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ministry, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  subse¬ 
quently  sent  from  the  front  these  accounts  of  his  experiences. 
His  reflections  on  his  fellow-soldiers  and  on  the  leveling  effects 
of  the  war  are  novel,  and  he  often  has  a  striking  and  unhack¬ 
neyed  way  of  expressing  himself.  The  author’s  “liberal”  the¬ 
ology  is  frequently  obtruded,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  Establishment’s  clergy  would  join  the  army  and 
thus  get  in  touch  with  the  men  of  England.— —In  “  The  Growth 
of  a  Legend”  (Putnam,  $1.25)  Fernand  Van  Langenhove,  Sci¬ 
entific  Secretary  of  the  Solvay  Institute  of  Sociology  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  gives  us  a  book  which  Catholics  of  all  countries  will  cor¬ 
dially  welcome.  It  is  a  scientific  refutation,  conducted  along  the 
best  modern  methods,  of  the  tales  of  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
Belgian  francs-tireurs,  civilians  and  priests  upon  German  sol¬ 
diers.  The  refutation  is  based  on  German  official  documents 
and  leaves  these  stories  of  barbarism  without  foundation.  The 
book  carries  out  to  its  conclusion  the  work  of  the  German  so¬ 
ciety  “  Pax,"  an  association  which  “  investigated  the  reports  and 
found  them  to  be  false  and  libelous.”  If  any  one  still  believes 
that  Belgian  priests  acted  cruelly  and  treacherously  toward  the 
soldiers  of  the  invading  German  army,  the  clear,  calm  and  well- 
documented  pages  of  this  book  should  correct  his  impression. 

Mr.  George  F.  Engelbach  has  made  a  selection  of  “  The  Re¬ 
ligious  Poejns  of  Lionel  Johnson”  (Macmillan,  $1.00),  some 


forty  in  number,  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell  has  written  the  ex¬ 
cellent  preface.  In  the  volume  will  be  found  such  well-known 
poems  as  “  Qiristmas  in  Ireland,”  “The  Dark  Angel,”  “Te 
Martyrum  Candidaius,"  “A  Dream  of  Youth,”  several  of  John¬ 
son’s  Latin  poems,  and  the  following  stanzas,  entitled  ''Pax 
Christi,”  which  is  a  good  example  of  his  manner : 

Night  has  her  Stars,  and  Day  his  Sun :  they  pass. 

Stars  of  the  Night!  it  fades,  Sun  of  the  Day  I 
Soft  rose  leaves  lie  upon  the  beating  grass. 

Till  the  wind  whirl  them,  with  itself  away. 

Eyes  have  their  fill  of  light:  in  every  voice 
Lives  its  own  music :  but  the  dear  light  pales, 

The  golden  music  perishes.  What  choice. 

What  choice  is  ours,  but  tears?  For  the  world  fails. 

O  Sun  and  Stars!  O  glory  of  the  rose  I 
O  eyes  of  light,  voices  of  music !  I 
Have  mourned,  because  all  beauty  fails,  and  goes 
Quickly  away :  and  the  whole  world  must  die. 

Yet  Sun  and  Stars!  Yet,  glory  of  the  rosel 
Yet,  eyes  of  light,  voices  of  music,  I 
Know,  that  from  mortal  to  immortal  goes 
Beauty :  in  triumph  can  the  whole  world  die. 
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Circle.  By  Clement  Shorter.  $0.50;  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia.  By  W. 
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By  Edmond  Pettier.  Translated  by  Bettina  Kahnweiler.  $2.50;  The 
Princess  of  Let's  Pretend.  By  Dorothy  Donnell  Calhoun.  Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

M.  H.  Gill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Dublin: 

Summula  Philosophiae  Scholasticae.  By  J.  S.  Hickey,  O.Cist.  Vol.  II. 
Cosmologia  et  Psychologia.  Editio  Quarts.  4s  6d. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York: 
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Early  Narratives  of  the  Northwest,  1634-1699.  By  Louise  Phelps  Kel¬ 
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EDUCATION 
Alcuin  of  York 

AELFRIC,  in  his  “  Passioties  Sanctorum,”  thus  briefly  sum¬ 
marizes  the  life  of  Alcuin  of' York: 

There  was  in  England  a  remarkable  teacher  named 
Albinus,  and  he  had  great  reputation.  He  taught  many 
English  the  sciences  contained  in  books,  as  well  as  he  knew 
how,  and  afterwards  went  across  the  sea  to  the  wise  King 
Charles,  who  had  great  wisdom  in  divine  and  worldly  mat¬ 
ters  and  lived  wisely.  Albinus,  the  noble  teacher,  came  to 
him  and  there  a  foreigner,  he  dwelt  under  his  rule  in  St. 
Martin’s  monastery  arid  imparted  to  many  the  heavenly 
wisdom  which  the  Saviour  gave  him. 

Few  figures  in  the  history  of  education  are  so  attractive  as 
that  of  the  Northumbrian  Alcuin  or  Albinus  as  he  loved  to 
call  himself,  the  Scholasticiis  of  the  school  of  York,  the  friend, 
the  teacher  and  the  minister  of  Charlemagne,  the  restorer  of 
letters  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  master  o/  Rabanus 
Maurus,  the  humilis  levita,  the  lowly-minded  cleric  who  had 
but  two  loves,  books  and  souls.  His  is  not  a  towering  figure, 
dazzling  us  with  its  brilliancy,  or  conquering  us  with  the  sheer 
weight  of  its  overwhelming  power.  It  is  rather  one  that  wins 
by  its  charm  and  sweetness.  Alcuin  had  neither  genius,  origin¬ 
ality,  vast  learning  or  compelling  force  of  character.  Yet  he 
accomplished  a  work  for  education  which  still  bears  fruit  and 
which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  eminent  men  who 
have  shaped  the  educational  destinies  of  Christendom. 

His  Influence  on  Charlemagne 

Almost  every  modern  European  State  can  trace  its  origin 
to  the  days  of  the  great  Emperor  Charles,  who  dreamt 
of  a  globe-«mbracing  empire  and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  those 
European  States  which  have  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  great  world-drama.  It  can  also  be  said  that  the  schools  of 
Charles  the  Great  profoundly  modified  the  subsequent  culture  of 
the  Western  world.  The  Palatine  School,  over  which  Alcuin 
presided  and  where  he  had  such  scholars  as  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self,  his  Queen  Liutgard,  their  sons,  Charles,  Pepin  and  Louis, 
their  daughters,  the  Princess  Rotrud  and  Gisela,  Einhard,  the 
Suetonius  of  the  age,  and  the  noble  Theodulf,  the  future  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  may  not  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  great  Paris 
University,  but  it  did  a  work  in  the  Frankish  kingdom  which 
was  destined  to  produce  the  happiest  results. 

For  Alcuin,  whom  he  had  coaxed  from  his  scholastic  seclusion 
at  York  where  the  young  Northumbrian  had  been  educated 
under  the  great  Aelbert,  the  mighty  Emperor  ever  entertained 
the  warmest  affection.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of 
the  educational  policy  which  Charlemagne  followed  with  an 
insight  into  the  needs  of  his  people  far  ahead  of  his  age,  was 
inspired  by  the  master  of  the  Palatine  School.  The  daily  lessons 
which  Alcuin  gave  to  his  imperial  pupil  and  the  young  princes 
and  courtiers  who  thronged  the  imperial  halls  at  Aachen,  helped 
undoubtedly  to  show  the  great  soldier  and  conqueror  that  it 
was  not  enough  to  subdue  barbarous  and  cruel  tribes,  but  that 
great  ruler  should  instruct,  civilize  and  refine  his  people. 

The  Capitularies 

N  787  Charles  issued  that  famous  capitulary  or  proclamation 
which,  with  some  exaggeration  perhaps,  has  been  called 
“the  first  general  charter  of  education  for  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  only  extant  copy  of  this  “Charter  of  Education”  is  that 
addressed  to  Baugulf,  Abbot  of  Fulda.  In  it  the  Emperor  warns 
bishops  and  abbots  not  only  not  to  neglect  the  study ^ of  letters, 
but  to  apply  themselves  thereto  with  perseverance.  “  It  is  our 
wish  that  you  may  be  what  it  behooves  the  soldiers  of  the  Church 
to  be,  religious  in  heart,  learned  in  discourse,  pure  m  act, 
eloquent  in  speech.”  In  this  capitulary,  as  in  others  of  almost 
equal  importance  which  followed,  “  the  voice  is  the  voice  o 


Charles,  but  the  hand  is  the  hand  of  Alcuin.”  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  was  the  teaching  of  the  Northumbrian  scholar 
which  inspired  Theodulf  of  Orleans  to  organize  thoroughly  and 
in  a  way  to  “  standardize  ”  the  elementary  free  schools,  which 
we  imagine  to  be  an  institution  of  our  own  days.  Theodulf 
writes,  “  Let  the  priests  hold  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages. 

Let  them  teach  them  from  pure  affection  .  .  .  and  let  them 
exact  no  price  from  the  children  for  their  teaching,  nor  receive 
anything  from  them  save  what  their  parents  may  offer  volun¬ 
tarily  and  from  affection.”  These  words  of  one  of  the  greatest 
bishops  of  his  times,  inspired  undoubtedly  by  Alcuin’s  teaching, 
should  be  quite  sufficient  to  dispel  the  impression  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  On 
the  contrary,  she  welcomes,  she  fosters  it. 

His  Influence  on  the  Clergy 
F  Alcuin  can  claim  neither  originality  nor  depth  of  thought, 
he  can  claim  a  certain  largeness  of  view  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  times.  He  realized  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  unity  and  continuity  of  intellectual 
and  literary  life  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  saw  the 
runners  in  the  thrilling  torch-race,  ever  speeding  down  the 
tracks  of  time  and  handing  one  to  another  the  burning  spark 
of  learning,  dimly  flickering  at  times,  but  still  unquenched.  One 
century,  he  knew,  was  bound  to  pass  the  glowing  embers  to 
the  hands  of  its  waiting .  relay.  If  he  might  help  it,  his  age 
should  not  fail.  But  the  athletes  then  must  be  trained  for 
the  contest. 

When  therefore  he  left  the  Palatine  School,  where  Charles 
had  sat  a  willing  scholar  at  his  feet,  he  retired  to  St.  Martin’s 
of  Tours  and  there  carried  on  a  still  nobler  teaching.  He 
felt  that,  in  the  rude  society  which  surrounded  him,  the  Church 
was,  even  more  than  the  strong  hand  of  the  Emperor,  the  one 
power  that  might  tame  and  ennoble  those  untutored  minds  and 
hearts.  Guides,  teachers,  priests  and  bishops  were  needed  for 
the  coming  generation.  He  set  to  work  to  educate  and  train 
them.  For  that  he  needed  books  and  he  wrote  to  Charles  for 
permission  to  dispatch  messengers  to  his  old  home  in  York  for 
manuscripts  “  and  to  bring  back  with  them  to  France  the  flowers 
of  England;  so  that  a  graceful  garden  may  not  exist  in  York 
alone,  but  that  at  Tours  as  well,  there  may  be  found  the  blos¬ 
soming  of  Paradise  .  .  .  that  the  south  wind,  when  it  comes, 
may  cause  the  gardens  along  the  River  Loire  to  burst  into 
bloom.”  And  he  reminds  the  monarch  how  in  the  morning  of 
life  he  sowed  the  seed  of  heavenly  wisdom  in  Britain,  and  that 
though  his  blood  has  grown  cool,  still  he  ceases  not  now  in 
the  evening  of  his  days  to  sow  the  seed  in  France.  Thanks  to 
him,  a  more  intense  and  continued  effort  was  made  to  preserve 
the  treasures  of  ancient  learning,  a  keener  appreciation  of  their 
beauties  and  educational  value  soon  manifested  itself  in  the 
monasteries  of  the  Frankish  provinces  and  men  like  Rabanus 
Maurus,  Sigulf  and  Hatto  were  proud  to  become  his  disciples. 
And  if  at  Tours  Alcuin’s  enthusiasm  for  the  pagan  authors 
seemed  to  have  somewhat  cooled,  his  love  for  the  Scriptures 
grew  deeper  and  more  tender.  And  to  his  school  of  sacred 
caligraphy  we  owe  later  on  the  famous  Bible  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  Gospels  of  Lothaire  and  the  magnificent  Tours  Gos¬ 
pels.  A  pious,  learned  and  efficient  clergy,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Northumbrian  levite,  was  one  of  the  best  means  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  King  for  the  civilization  of  his  people.  Alcuin 
has  been  called  the  first  Minister  of  Education  in  France.  He 
may  also  be  considered  the  restorer  of  ecclesiastical  studies  and 
the  inspirer  of  a  long  line  of  zealous  priests  and  bishops. 

His  Influence  on  Education 
F  Alcuin,  the  theologian  and  liturgist,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  speak,  except  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
capacity,  he  displayed  unerring  and  thoroughly  Catholic  instincts 
in  his  fight  against  the  Adoptianist  heresy  as  championed  by 
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Felix  of  Urgel  and  Elipandus  of  Toledo.  But  as  an  educator, 
though  seldom  original,  usually  a  compiler  and  adapter  of 
other  men's  scientific  wares,  at  times  even  but  a  transcriber,  he 
nevertheless  did  work  which  still  endures.  He  saw  that  there 
was  a  hierarchy  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  If  the  past  had  left 
him  as  an  heirloom  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium,  he  went  a 
step  further  in  a  practical  direction.  He  dimly  at  least  saw  that 
the  schools  had  to  be  graded,  that  there  should  be  progression 
in  the  various  steps  which  led  the  learner  along  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  that  the  content  and  the  methods  of  the  schools 
should  change  with  the  purpose  in  view  and  the  class  of  scholars 
trained.  Hence  we  see  that  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne  educa¬ 
tion  has  to  some  degree  been  standardized.  There  is  something 
like  a  university  course  in  the  palace  school;  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  supplied  in  the  cathedral  and  monastery  schools,  while 
primary  education  is  represented  by  schools  also  to  be  found 
in  the  cathedrals  and  the  cloister;  the  same  education  was  given 
in  the  village  and  parish  schools  fostered  by  the  great  capitulary 
of  Theodulf  of  Orleans.  Such  is  Alcuin’s  legacy  to  his  age  and 
to  history.  The  foundations  of  his  work  may  have  been  crudely 
laid.  But  following  builders  weie  able  to  make  out  their  faint 
outlines  and  on  the  few  stones  which,  amidst  the  storms  which 
burst  over  Europe  were  left,  were  able  to  raise  the  edifice  of 
the  educational  and  artistic  splendors  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

John  C.  Reville,  S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Mr.  Kingsbury’s  Conversion 

A  N  ancient  and  well-loved  sentiment  informs  us  that  while 
the  lamp  hangs  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner  may  return. 
I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  hymns  of  our  separated  breth¬ 
ren,  and  cannot  guarantee  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  quota¬ 
tion;  but  I  am  sure,  if  the  New  York  press  is  worthy  of 
credence,  that  Mr.  John  A.  Kingsbury,  New  York’s  Commis- 
si,oner  of  Charities,  has  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  Church  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a 
Catholic  home  for  every  dependent  Catholic  child.  Mr.  Kings¬ 
bury,  or  his  aura,  has  returned  from  that  far  country  in  which 
pigs,  pans,  pamphlets,  politics  and  Paul  Prys  mingled  and 
fought  in  wondrous  array.  May  this  auspicious  homecoming  be 
the  signal  for  the  burial  of  the  hatchet,  after  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  demise  of  the  fatted  calf. 

The  New  Vision 

|3  LEASANT  indeed  is  it  to  contemplate  the  attitude  of  Mr. 

Kingsbury,  so  changed  from  the  days  of  last  March  when 
he  spoke  and  wrote  with  eloquence  of  the  private  child-caring 
institutions  as  “  unfit  for  human  habitation,”  and  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  a  belligerent  lady  to  spread  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  the  idyllic  picture  that  at  Mount  Loretto  orphans  and  pigs 
fed  amicably  from  a  common  pan.  In  his  new  vision  Mr. 
Kingsbury  discerns  these  homes  “  unfit  for  human  habitation,” 
as  groups  of  “  splendid  buildings  and  equipment  ”  in  which  "  re¬ 
ligious  ”  men  and  women  exercise  “  a  salutary  influence  ”  over 
their  young  charges.  So  wisely  managed  are  they  and  with 
such  love,  that  Mr.  Kingsbury  now  deems  them  especially  well 
fitted  for  the  most  pitiable  lambs  of  the  flock,  those  little  ones, 
who  since  they  will  never  be  normal,  stand  in  greatest  need  of 
“  the  tender  care  ”  of  the  private  institution.  For  this  relief 
from  the  fear  entertained  by  misinformed  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  that  the  dependent  children  of  New  York  are  drudges 
“worse  than  Oliver  Twist”  or  the  Marchioness  alone  in  her 
cellar,  Mr.  Kingsbury  deserves  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

And  yet  there  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment,  a  rift  in  the  lute, 
a  speck  in  the  garnered  apricot,  and  the  chill  of  a  gelid 
wind  that  blows  across  the  glorious  summer  of  our  aspira¬ 


tions.  With  an  air  that  would  have  sat  well  on  Columbus  dis¬ 
covering  the  new  world,  Mr.  Kingsbury  advances  the  proposi¬ 
tion  from  which  no  sane  man  will  dissent,  that  the  home  is 
the  normal  place  for  the  normal  child.  Surely  this  is  no  new 
thing,  smacking  of  Modernispi,  from  which  the  orthodox  will 
draw  back  in  affright.  If  there  was  ever  an  institution  which 
championed  the  permanence  and  sanctity  of  the  home,  that  in¬ 
stitution  is  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  has  she  rested  content  with 
mere  academic  dissertations.  For  the  sanctity  of  the  home, 
founded  on  the  indissolubility  of  Christian  marriage,  with  bit¬ 
ter  grief  in  her  heart,  yet  with  not  a  moment  of  hesitation,  has 
she  suffered  kingdoms  to  be  withdrawn  from  her  benign  sway. 
There  is  just  one  institution  which  today  sets  a  face  of  flint 
against  divorce,  the  poisonous  solvent  of  the  home,  and  against 
that  other  delirium  of  vice-crazed  minds  which  would  replace 
the  sweet  traditions  of  nineteen  centuries  of  Catholic  homes 
by  the  methods  of  the  stock-farm.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  with  all  the 
world,  well  knows  what  that  institution  is. 

Yet  we  are  willing  to  overlook  Mr.  Kingsbury  s  anxious  sus¬ 
picion  that  we  need  instruction  on  the  preservation  of  the  family 
and  the  home.  What  is  of  present  importance  is  to  examine 
the  means  and  the  methods  by  which  Mr.  Kingsbury  graciously 
proposes  to  carry  out  the  law,  which  he  is  sworn  to  defend, 
and  to  find  a  Catholic  home  for  every  Catholic  child. 

What  Is  a  "Catholic”  Home? 

IT  ought  to  be  understood  clearly  that  a  home  is  not  made 
“Catholic”  by  prefixing  an  adjective.  To  call  a  goat  a 
biped  does  not  alter  the  objective  reality;  it  only  throws  doubt 
on  your  ability  to  count,  or  on  your  definition  of  a  leg.  We 
have  Catholics  in  high  life  and  in  low,  whose  Catholicism  apart 
from  Baptism  and  a  few  half-forgotten  years  of  practice,  is 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  King  of  Ashanti.  For  the  present 
I  accept  without  question  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  earnest  profession 
that  “there  is  nothing  about  which  they  (the  agents  of  the 
Department)  are  more  scrupulous  than  just  this  matter  of  the 
religious  faith  of  the  dependent  child  or  its  parents.”  I  am 
also  willing  to  concede  that  the  headline  of  the  Evening  Post, 
according  to  which  the  Commissioner  "Promises  to  Consider 
Faith  of  City’s  Wards,”  completely  misrepresents  Mr.  Kings¬ 
bury’s  sincere  desire  to  place  every  dependent  Catholic  child 
under  genuine  Catholic  care.  But  I  do  not  for  one  moment  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  Kingsbury,  if  he  continues  to  employ  the  methods 
and  agencies  now  in  high  favor  with  the  Department  of  Chari¬ 
ties,  will  succeed  in  his  purposes.  Nor  do  I  like  the  phrase, 
always  carefully  inserted,  “so  far  as  available.”  Unobjection¬ 
able  in  itself,  it  has  possibilities  of  danger  which  Mr.  Kings¬ 
bury’s  carefully  prepared  sentences  do  not  eliminate.  Catholics 
want  a  fair  interpretation  and  a  square  deal ;  they  ask  nothing 
more  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  They  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  they  are  going  to  get  either  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Kingsbury’s  “  Children’s  Home  Bureau.” 

The  Children's  Home  Bureau 

According  to  Mr.  John  Daniels,  quoted  in  the  Evening 
Post  for  March  6,  this  Bureau  was  organized  on  June 
15,  1916.  “  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  homes  for  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven.”  As  this  statement 
is  made  in  what  seems  to  be  an  authorized  interview,  I  feel 
that  for  once  I  can  trust  the  Evening  Post.  The  Bureau  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  Daniels,  imported  as  an  expert 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  most  advanced  plans  for  the 
care  of  children.  What  with  its  customary  inadequacy  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  neglects  to  state,  is  the  important  fact  that  this  Bureau, 
masquerading  as  an  official  branch  of  the  public  service,  is  in 
reality  a  purely  private  affair,  with  no  more  standing  under  the 
State  Constitution  or  the  City  Charter  than  a  young  ladies’ 
Sodality.  Paid  for  by  three  private  citizens,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  Bureau  will  represent  the  views  and 
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avowed  purposes  of  these,  its  financial  sponsors,  and  of  the 
present  City  Administration,  represented,  chiefly,  by  that  emi¬ 
nent  expert,  Mr.  William  J.’ Doherty.  Can  this  Bureau,  conced¬ 
ing  its  honesty,  be  expected  to  know  what  a  Catholic  home  is, 
or  be  trusted  to  supervise  the  training  of  a  Catholic  child?  The 
record  of  its  founders  returns  a  negative  answer. 


cooperation,  he  will  find  at  his  service  that  most  useful  agency, 
the  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  and  if  he  wishes  to  give  a  pledge 
of  his  sincerity  he  can  make  no  better  beginning  than  by  cutting 
loose  from  the  propagandists  and  foundations  upon  which 
Catholics  justly  look  with  suspicion  and  aversion. 

Paul  L.  Blakely.  SJ. 


Its  Supervisors 

ONE  of  these  founders  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  an  active  and  insidious 
opponent  of  Catholic  views  and  ideals  in  social  work.  The  guide, 
philosopher,  friend  and  press-agent  of  this  misnamed  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  whose  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Catholic  social  work  in  general  and  private  institutions 
in  particular  was  emphasized  in  the  hearings  before  the  Strong 
Commission.  Another,  Mrs.  Helen  Hartly  Jenkins,  is  the  lady 
who.  according  to  Mr.  Kingsbury,  was  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  Moree  pamphlet,  a  bitter  and«most  unfounded  attack  on  the 
private  institutions,  that  she  paid  five  hundred  dollars  towards 
the  expense  of  printing  and  mailing.  Mr.  Moree  himself  inti¬ 
mates  that  without  her  there  would  have  been  no  pamphlet,  and 
Mr.  Kingsbury,  speaking  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  March  25,  1916. 
announced  that  Mrs.  Jenkins  “paid  for  this  pamphlet,  and  she 
is  now  proud  that  she  did  it.” 

What  can  Catholics  expect  from  a  bureau  founded,  financed 
and  patronized  by  propagandists?  Once  bitten,  twice  shy. 

Let  us  accept  without  reservation  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  assertion 
that  he  is  anxious  to  find  a  place  in  a  Catholic  home  for  every 
dependent  Catholic  child.  “  so  far  as  available.”  But  let  us  not 
allow  this  hastily  proffered  olive  branch  to  blind  our  watchful 
eye. 

Who  is  to  judge  whether  or  not  .the  home  is  “  Catholic"? 

Mr.  Kingsbury’s  private  bureau. 

Upon  whom  rests  the  decision  whether  or  not  a  Catholic  home 
is  “  available  ”? 


Upon  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  private  bureau. 

Who  is  to  secure  for  the  child  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
Sacraments,  guarantee  its  attendance  at  Mass,  and  a  training 
in  Catholic  life  and  tradition,  without  all  of  which  the  most 
carefully  planned  cultural  and  economic  training  is  worthless? 

Again,  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  private  bureau,  founded  in  part  and 
patronized  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartly  Jenkins,  the  happy  financial 
backer  of  an  outrageous  attack  on  the  private  institutions,  and 
by  others  high  in  the  counsels  and  esteem  of  Mr.  Homer  Folks’ 
State  Charities  Aid  Association. 


Real  Cooperation  Desirable 

There  is  no  need  of  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  agents 
employed  by  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  private  bureau,  but  there  is 
every  reason  for  questioning  whether  or  not  their  training  is 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  a  Catholic  home,  and  to 
supervise  the  training  of  a  Catholic  child.  Judged  in  its  genesis 
the  bureau  seems  as  little  fitted  for  this  work  as  it  would  be 
to  sink  a  submarine.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  it  is  true,  promises  to 
investigate  any  case  in  which  a  Catholic  dependent  is  placed 
under  non-Catholic  care,  and  to  visit  any  violation  of  rules  by 
an  agent  of  the  department  with  "  summary  dismissal.”  This 
pledge  to  perform  his  sworn  duty  is  given  as  if  it  were  a  con¬ 
cession,  but  in  reality  it  simply  imposes  upon  the  Catholic  au¬ 
thorities  the  police  duty  of  scrutinizing  all  placements  made  by 
Mr.  Kingsbury’s  private  bureau.  Incidentally,  and  come  what 
may,  Mr.  Kingsbury  need  have  no  fear  that  this  scrutiny  will 
be  omitted. 

In  a  city  like  New  York  a  generous  cooperation  between 
the  municipal  authorities  and  the  private  agencies  for  the  care 
of  dependents  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  But 
there  will  be  and  can  be  no  cooperation  which  suffers  even  a 
single  dependent  Catholic  child  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
losing  its  Faith..  If  Mr.  Kingsbury  •sincerely  ^desires  Catholic 


note  and  comment 

The  Shrinking  Dollar  and 
the  Vincentians 

The  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  natur¬ 
ally  affecting  our  charity  workers.  The  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  of  Brooklyn  finds  that  the  number  of  families  on 
its  relief  roll  this  j-^ar  was  one-third  less  than  last  year’s 
number,  but  that  the  value  of  our  currency  has  decreased  in  the 
same  ratio.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  poor  who  were  to  be 
relieved  that  their  number  grew  less  in  proportion  to  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  dollar.  Would  that  the  same  might  hold  true  every¬ 
where.  The  tendency  of  the  present  day,  says  the  Brooklyn 
report,  is  away  from  institutional  treatment  of  poverty  and 
towards  giving  relief  in  the  home.  Here  is  another  victory  for 
the  Vincentians  and  another  reason  for  our  generous  support 
of  them.  Their  great  principle  of  aiding  the  poor  in  their  homes 
is  thus  tacitly  acknowledged  to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the 
scientific  philanthropy  of  our  age. 


The  New  Spring 

Reports  of  the  donations  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
have  come  in  from  several  Eastern  dioceses.  They  indicate 
that  the  mission  idea  is  now  beginning  to  take  firm  root  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  American  Catholics.  A  new  spring  time^  is 
awakening.  New  York  again  leads  the  dioceses  of  the  world  with 
a  total  of  $207,409.44.  The  figures  for  Boston  have  not  been 
definitely  indicated,  but  are  estimated  at  about  $100,000.  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  made  a  notable  gain  and  offered  during  the  past 
year  $65,418.25.  The  diocese  of  Albany  appears  for  the  first 
time  and  feels  no  little  satisfaction  in  its  splendid  offering  of 
$34,047.35.  Other  dioceses,  we  are  told,  have  likewise  increased 
their  donations  to  the  Catholic  foreign  missions.  The  Pente¬ 
costal  spirit  is  breathing  upon  the  souls  of  the  Faithful  and  the 
response  will  be  generous  in  proportion  as  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  missions  are  brought  home  To  them  and  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities  pointed  out,  which  Protestantism  is  striving  to  make 
her  own  at  all  costs.  “  Today  all  depends  upon  America.  Catholic 
America  is  the  hope  of  Holy  Mother  Church.” 


An  Incredible 
Divorce  Law 


The  following  excerpt,  by  Mr.  Justice  Ordway,  is  taken  from 
the  New  York  Low  Journal.  It  contains  the  startling  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  a  divorce  law  in  the  State  of  New  York 
by  which  a  marriage  can  be  annulled  at  the  mere  request  of 
either  wife  or  husband  if  either  party  wishes  to  leave  the  other 
before  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen. 


McCann  v.  McCann.— This  is  an  action  for  the  annulment 
of  a  marriage  on  the  ground  that  the  plamtiff  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  she  married  the  defendant,  and 
left  him  before  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  has  not 
cohabited  with  him  since.  There  is  one  child  born  of  the 
marriage  and  still  living.  The  plamtiff  has  offered  no  evi¬ 
dence  tending  to  show  misconduct  on  the  part  ot  her  hus¬ 
band,  or  any  reason  for  the  annulment  of  her  marriage 
beyond  the  facts  already  stated,  but  she  is  not  retiuired  to 
do  so,  and  any  such  evidence  would  probably  be  immaterial 
and  irrelevant.  I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  grant  the 
decree  asked  for  (Kruger  v.  Kruger,  137  APP-  D*v-.  289)- 
It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  law  of  tins  State  should 
permit  these  “  trial  marriages,”  which  may  be  annulled  at 
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the  mere  request  of  either  party,  if  he  or  she  was  married 
and  left  the  other  before  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

In  this  case  such  a  law  seems  particularly  unfortunate  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  power  is  given  to  the  Court  in  an 
action  for  annulment  of  this  kind  to  make  any  provision  for 
the  care  or  support  of  children  of  the  marriage. 

It  is  indeed  more  than  “  unfortunate  " ;  it  is  incredible  that  in 
the  year  of  grace  1917  such  a  law  should  stain  the  statute  books 
of  any  State.  It  is  certainly  most  desirable,  as  the  Judge  says, 
"  that  the  legislature  should  consider  this  matter  and  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  protect  more  fully  the  marriage  relations  and  the 
family  ties.” 

Staging  the  Billy  Sunday 
Campaign  in  New  York 

HERE  is  one  lesson  Catholics  may  learn  with  profit  from 
the  Billy  Sunday  campaign  as  organized  in  New  York:  The 
lesson  of  thoroughness  and  enterprise.  A  special  paper,  from 
which  the  following  details  are  taken,  is  devoted  to  the  task  of 
arousing  enthusiasm  for  the  coming  tabernacle  meetings,  the 
estimated  expenditures  of  which  are  to  be  $150,000.  Of  this 
sum  $65,000  are  required  for  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  on 
the  old  American  League  baseball  grounds,  $60,000  are  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  other  preparations,  besides  the  current  expenses 
of  the  campaign,  and  $25,000  are  to  be  spent  in  the  work  of 
conservation  that  is  to  follow.  Provisions  of  another  kind  are 
at  the  same  time  made  by  throwing  open  hundreds  of  homes  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  for  special  “prayer  meetings”  that  are  to 
be  held  on  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  until  the  day 
of  the  first  tabernacle  meeting  to  be  conducted  by  the  “  even- 
gelist”  himself.  On  the  East  Side  of  the  city  notices  in  Hebrew, 
Russian,  Italian  and  English  were  distributed  in  35,000  homes, 
announcing  the  coming  of  Billy  Sunday  and  asking  the  varied 
nationalities  represented  there  to  open  their  homes  for  prayer 
meetings  preparatory  to  his  arrival.  In  the  meantime  a  men’s 
Bible  class  committee  was  well  launched  on  its  campaign  to  get 
50,000  men  into  organized  Bible  classes,  and  mass  meetings  for 
members  from  all  sections  of  the  city  were  held  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  A  women’s  work  committee  was  likewise  chosen 
to  be  administered  through  central  and  luncheon  divisions.  In 
addition  about  200  meetings  for  boys  and  girls  were  definitely 
planned  by  another  special  committee  appointed  for  this  task. 
This  committee  is  to  reach  boys  and  girls  in  high  schools  as  well 
as  messenger  boys  and  cash  girls,  or  those  employed  in  any 
other  occupations.  Among  the  organizations  helping  this  boys' 
and  girls’  committee  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the  Epworth  League,  Northfield 
League  and  King’s  Daughters.  Three  great  choirs  are  moreover 
being  enlisted  to  sing  on  different  evenings,  2,500  ushers  are  to 
be  carefully  trained  and  placed  on  the  active  and  reserve  list, 
and  a  cafeteria  has  been  planned  to  be  erected  at  an  additonal 
cost  of  $12,500.  It  is  to  seat  no  fewer  than  818  persons  and 
offer  rest  and  meeting  rooms  besides  the  dining  service.  As  for 
Billy  Sunday’s  personal  returns,  “the  matter  of  compensation 
for  his  services  will  be  taken  care  of  through  offerings  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign  in  such  manner  as  the  finance  committee 
may  determine  when  the  time  comes.” 


“Veterans  Wrong, 
Women  Right!” 

LL  honor  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in 
Macon,  Georgia!  They  have  stood  bravely  by  their  col¬ 
ors  and  have  refused  to  permit  them  to  be  stained  by  either 
bigotry  or  cowardice.  Bishop  Keiley,  of  Savannah,  himself  a 
Confederate  veteran,  had  been  invited  by  the  ladies  to  deliver 
the  Confederate  Memorial  Day  address  in  their  city.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  announcement  made  than  bigotry  became 
rampant.  A  petition  was  signed  by  sixty  misguided  veterans. 


declaring  that  “  Bishop  Keiley  is  a  Catholic  and  not  a  patriot,” 
and  that  unless  the  invitation  was  recalled  they  would  have  no 
part  in  the  exercises.  A  vote  was  therefore  taken  by  the  Sid¬ 
ney  Lanier  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
it  stood  sixty  to  four  against  recalling  the  invitation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  was  the  comment  of  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution: 

The  women  were  right;  and  the  men  were  wrong!  What 
better  vindication  of  the  position  of  the  Macon  U.  D.  C.’s 
could  be  afforded  than  by  harking  back  to  the  records  of 
half  a  century  ago,  when  Bishop  Keiley  as  a  young  stripling, 
radiant  with  patriotism,  volunteered  in  defense  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  cause,  donned  a  gray  uniform  and  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  rendered  brilliant  service  to 
his  country?  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  then,  just  as  he  is 
now.  Th^  fact  did  not  disbar  him  from  patriotic  service 
then,  nor  should  it  now!  The  women  of  Macon  showed 
the  instincts  of  true  womanhood  and  patriotism  in  their 
spunky  response  to  the  recalcitrant  veterans.  Which  re¬ 
flects  infinite  credit  upon  them. 

All  honor  to  the  women  of  Macon  and  to  the  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Consiiiuiion,  who  has  spoken  the  brave  and  timely  word. 
It  is  a  ray  of  light  in  the  darkness  that  has  of  late  been  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  sunny  South. 


Growth  of  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  Stales 

^T^HE  number  of  Catholics  now  living  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  given  as  25,436,136  in  the  latest  edition  of  “  The 
Official  Catholic  Directory”  just  issued  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons. 
The  total  given  for  the  States  themselves  is  17,022,879.  These 
figures,  however,  are  far  below  the  actual  numbers.  They  faith¬ 
fully  represent  the  reports  submitted  to  the  chancery  officials, 
but  take  no  account  of  our  large  “floating”  Catholic  population, 
nor  do  they  include  the  gains  made  in  all  dioceses,  since,  in  some 
important  instances,  no  new  census  was  taken.  According  to  the 
expert  testimony  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Meier,  who  for  years  has 
compiled  the  Directory  figures,  the  full  number  of  Catholics  in 
the  Continental  United  States  can  safely  be  placed  at  about 
19,000,000.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  8,413,257  Catholics  in 
our  various  possessions,  exclusive  of  our  latest  acquisitions,  the 
Danish  West  Indies.  The  total  registered  gains  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  amount  to  458,770  for  the  past  year.  The 
number  of  the  clergy  has  increased  by  411,  and  357  new  parish 
schools  were  organized.  There  are  now  102  seminaries  in  the 
States  with  6,898  students  for  the  priesthood,  216  colleges  for 
boys,  676  academies  for  girls,  293  orphan  asylums,  106  homes 
for  the  aged,  and  5,687  parochial  schools  with  a  total  enrolment 
of  1,537,644  children.  No  fewer  than  twenty-seven  States  in  the 
Union  have  a  Catholic  population  of  100,000  or  over,  and  four 
States  have  passed  the  million  mark.  The  following  is  the 
national  Catholic  honor  roll:  1.  New  York,  2,962,971;  2.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1,865,000;  3.  Illinois,  1,482,587;  4.  Massachusetts, 

1,406,913;  5.  Ohio,  832,894  ;  6.  New  Jersey,  712,000;  7.  Michigan, 
631,000  ;  8.  Wisconsin,  586,857;  9.  Louisiana,  549,700;  10.  Mis¬ 
souri,  531,000;  11.  California,  524,233;^  12.  Connecticut,  508,498; 
13.  Minnesota,  478,335;  14.  Texas,  411,790;  IS.  Maryland  (includ¬ 
ing  District  of  Columbia),  278,500;  16.  Rhode  Island,  275,000; 
17.  Iowa,  263,431;  18.  Indiana,  255,255;  19.  Kentucky,  181,686; 
20.  New  Mexico,  150,573;  21.  New  Hampshire,  134,009;  22. 
Maine,  133,627;  23.  Kansas,  131,128;  24.  Nebraska,  115,433;  25. 
Colorado,  110,987 ;  26.  North  Dakota,  104,371 ;  27.  Montana,  101, 2(X). 
It  is  worth  noting  that  this  year’s  publication  is  the  centenary 
edition  of  our  Catholic  Directory.  The  first  issue  appeared  in 
1817  under  the  title:  “The  Laity’s  Directory  to  the  Church  Ser¬ 
vice,”  and  was  published  and  sold  in  New  York  by  Matthew 
Field.  The  difference  between  its  seventy-two  pages  and  the 
heroic  dimensions  of  the  present  volume  gives  ample  evidence 
of  a  century’s  growth  and  activity  within  the  Church. 
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The  History  oi  Mother  Selon’s  Daughters,  The 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Cincinnall,  Ohio,  1809-1917 
By  Sister  Mary  Agnes  McCann. 
M.A..  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Guilday.  Ph.D.  With 
Portraits  and  Fac.simile  Letters. 

8vo.  VoU.  I  and  1!  just  ready.  $5.00 
net. 

These  volumes  enn  be  divided  Into  three 
separate  parts— the  life  and  labors  of  Mother 
Seton  from  her  birth  In  177't  down  to  her 
death  In  1821:  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  Daughters  of  Charity  In  America  from 
Mother  Seton's  death  down  to  the  Affiliation 
of  the  Order  with  the  French  Mother-House 
In  1851:  and,  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present,  the  story  of  Mother  Seton’s  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Charity  of  Cincinnati.  The  work  fills 
a  very  much  needed  blank  In  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church  In  the  United  States, 
and  what  renders  It  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  la  the  fact  that  the  authoress  has 
given  us  a  study  of  Mother  Seton's  Daugh¬ 
ters  based  mainly  upon  sources  which  have 
never  before  been  used  by  historians  of 
Mother  Seton’s  Community. 

Life  of  the  Venerable  Louise  de  MariHae  (Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Le  Gras):  Foundress  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
By  Alice  Lady  Lovat.  With  a  Pref¬ 
ace  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Vaughan, 
S.J. 

8vo.  $3.50  net. 

This  is  the  only  Life  of  the  Venerable 
Louise  de  Marlllac  that  has  been  written  In 
the  English  language.  The  author  has 
availed  herself  largely  of  the  material  con¬ 
tained  In  the  works  of  the  former  French 
biographers. 
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Lenten  Dishes — 43  of  them — are  described  in  the  recipe 
>  booklet,  “43  Delicious  Ways  of  Serving  McMenamin’s 
Crab  Meat,”  by  Marion  Harris  Neil,  the  cookery  expert 
Ask  your  grocer  to  send  you  a  can  of  McMenamin’s  and  a 
copy  of  this  booklet.  It  will  open  a  new  world  of  dishes. 

McMENAMIN’S  CRAB  MEAT 

For  Deviled  Crabs  and  Other  Dishes 

is  appetizing,  easily  digested  and 
nutritious.  It  has  the  natural  pearly 
gray  color,  for  no  chemicals  are  used 
to  bleach  it  white.  It  has  the  original 
sea  flavor,  because  the  crabs  are 
cooked  and  canned  as  soon  as  caught. 

McMENAMlN  &  COMPANY 

incorporated 

Hampton,  Va, 


H®M;EnaM1N'S| 


ALTAR 

WINES 


Fram  the  Jesuit  Father*' 
Novitiate  VaciByards  at 
LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


‘‘MALVOISIE” 

$1.10  per  Gal.,  $4.00  per  Doz. 

“VILLA  JOSEPH” 

$1.1©  per  GaL,  $4.00  per  Doz. 

“NOVITIATE” 

$1,S©  per  Gal,,  $5.00  per  Doz. 
Depot  and  Sole  Agency 

BARNSTON  TEA  CO. 

Barclay  Street  New  York 


MENEELY  BELL  CO. 


learn  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home,  without  the  aid  of 
a  teacher  and  the  embarrassment 
of  his  presence.  No  time  is  wasted 
with  appointments,  for  you  can 
practice  during  spare  moments  or 
at  odd  times.  Italian,  Spaaisb. 
German,  French  is  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  acquired  for  professional,  social 
or  business  purposes.  You,  or  all 
members  of  your  family  can  enjoy 
this  study. 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal’s  Practical  Llngfuistry 
You  simply  listen  to  the  livingvoice  of  a  native  professor 
pronounce  the  language,  over  and  over.  In  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  time  you  can  speak,  road  and  understand  a 
new  language.  Hundreds  of  readers  of  this  magaaine 
have  acquired  foreign  languages  by  this  method.  Our 
records  fit  all  talking  machines.  Columbia,  Victor,  etc. 


Write  for  free  "Language  Treatise"  particulars  of 
trial  offer  and  easy  payments.  Do  it  now. 

Ihe  Laapage-Phoas  Method,  92S  PntMJn  Blig.,  2  W.  4SlIi  St,  New  York 


Francis  Connor 

Grand,  Upright  and  Player  PIANOS 

Combine  the  superior  merits  that  have  always  been  Identified  with  the  Connor  Upright 
and  a  player  mechanism  that  Is  an  artistic  triumph.  Call  and  be  convinced  or  send  for 
oataloe.  Terms  to  Suit.  TUNING  and  REPAIRING 

Your  Old  Plano  taken  in  exchange  for  late  model. 

WAREROOMS :  343  LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  40th  ST. 


BIND  YOUR  COPIES  OF 

AMERICA 

A  CattoHc  Review  of  the  Week 

In  Book  Form  for  Future  Reference 

“BIG  BEN”  BINDER 

Opens  fiat  to  any  page 

Only  $L00  Postpaid 

THE  AMERICA  PRESS,  59  East  83rd  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  herewith  $1.00  for  one  “BIG  BEN”  BINDER 

NAME . CITY . 

STREET . STATE . 
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A  REAL  RESPONSIBIUTY 

Ignorance  is  usually  the  root  of  prejudice.  Ignorance 
outside  the  fold  is  often  due  to  ignorance  within  the  fold. 
Ill-informed  Catholics  simply  feed  the  prejudice  of  the 
ignorant  non-Catholic.  A  Catholic  who  cannot  answer 
an  inquiry  about  or  an  objection  against  the  Faith 
shames  and  destroys  the  cause  of  Truth.  An  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  Faith,  its  doctrines,  its  history,  or  its 
civilizing  influence  throughout  the  world  is  a  present- 
day  responsibility  for  Catholics. 

Apply  this  to  yourself !  Can  you  intelligently 
answer  the  questions  and  objections  put  by  your  non- 
Catholic  friends  or  acquaintances. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE 

How  frequently  are  such  problems  discussed  as 
Socialism,  Divorce,  Rights  of  Property,  Collectivism, 
Communism,  Wages,  Labor  Unions,  Strikes,  Contracts, 
Partnership,  Monopolies,  Interest,  Usury,  etc.  These 
and"  thousands  of  historical  articles.  Biographies,  etc., 
are  ready  for  you  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

“No  one  can  always  know  about  everything,”  but  in  the  Encylo- 
pedia  one  has  the  source  of  ready  and  accurate  knowledge  on  every 
point  a  Catholic  has  to  deal  with,  and  once  the  habit  of  consulting  it 
is  acquired,  one  wonders  how  one  ever  managed  to  get  along  without  it. 

WOULD  YOU  BE  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES? 

Then  you  must  possess  habits  of  quick  apprehension,  clear  thought,  im¬ 
partial  judgment,  and  apt  expression. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  places  all  this  within  your  reach,  a  sure  and  universal 
guide. 

Now  is  the  time  to  save  $8.00  to  $20.00  a  set  according  to  binding. 

New  editions  are  being  prepared  at  much  advanced  prices,  due  to  increased  cost 
of  material  and  labor. 

Soon  the  present  low-priced  Knights  of  Columbus  edition  will  be  sold  out. 

Order  a  set  at  once  or  send  for  prices  and  terms. 

The  Encyclopedia  Press,  Inc., 

Write  for  free  copy  of  Courses  of  Reading  on  Luther  and  Lutheranism  taken  from  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 


Please  write  to  advertisers  and  mention  AMERICA 
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Schools  and  Colleges  Schools  and  Colleges 


Georgetown  University 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Pioneer  Jesuit  University 
The  College  (Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Sohoola) 
The  Dean,  Georgetown  University 

The  School  of  Medicine 

The  Dean,  920  H  St.,  N.  W. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses 

Georgetown  University  Hospital 

The  School  of  Dentistry 

The  Dean,  920  H  St.,  N.  W. 

The  School  of  Law 

The  Dean,  506  E  St.,  N.  W. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory 

The  Director,  Georgetown  University 

The  Seismic  Observatories 

The  Director,  Georgetown  University 


Rev.  Alphonsus  J.  Donlon,  S.J.,  Pres. 


Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  College 

iSVfflGTCN,  BALTIMOBE,  MB. 

Courses  in  Classics,  Science  and  Com¬ 
merce,  under  able  professors.  Special 
facilities  for  Pre  -  Medical  Students. 
Certificates  Recogm2ed. 

Splendid  health  location.  Spacious 
buildings.  Extensive  campus.  Gym¬ 
nasium.  Outdoor  swimming  pool.  Phy¬ 
sical  as  well  as  mental  training. 

For  Catalogue  and  particulars,  address: 

BROTHER  DIRECTOR. 


Carlton  Academy 

UPPER  SCHOOL  for  older  boys  gives 
thorough  preparation  for  all  colleges. 
Individ^ual  attention.  Commercial 
Courses.  Athletic  Sports.  Resident 
Chaplain. 

LOWER  SCHOOL  for  younger  boys, 
with  Housemother  to  give  personal 


SUMMIT 

New  Jersey 


Charlei  H.  Schultz,  A.M,, 
Headmaster. 


College  of  Mount  St.  Mary 

- Situated  ®n  lie  Wstdino  - 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Ccuduuted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Unusual 
Oppcrtuai^y  for  Youcg  Womaa  to  Secure  &  Col¬ 
lege  Eduoatioa.  New  Buildicge.  Modern  EquIr- 
meat,  an  EScisat  Eeoulty. 

Classiest  Covret  leaditta  Is  ihi  A.  3.  ds^ret.  Other 
Cetireu  with  a  Mafsr  in  Music,  Fine  ArU,  DomeeSii 
Seienee  and  Art,  and  Sdueaiian  leading  So  a  degree- 
Graduates  who  ha^e  pursued  the  courses  ia  Eduos- 
tlsa  may  secure  New  Jersey  and  other  State  Teaob- 
era'  Liceacea  without  esamiaatioa. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

Clamioal,  Modem  Language  aad  Commercial 
Course*  are  approved  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Eduoatioa. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 


Tlte  College  of  Meurit  St.  Mary  and  Its  allied 
sehetsis  praidde  apporttinitiss  Sot  a  complete 
•ducation  without  change  of  institutions. 


NAZARETH  ACADEMY,  Nazareth,  Kentucky 

Conducted  by  Ike  Sislere  of  Charity  of  Nazareth 
Ablated  with  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  and  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Courses  Thorough.  Methods  Progressive.  Esceliont  advantages  In  Music  and  Art 
This  Institution,  one  of  Kentucky's  famoua  hoarding  schools  for  girls.  Is  situated  on  the  L.  &  N.  Rall- 
tMd,  two  mll^  from  historic  Br.rdscown  and  thirty-eight  miles  from  Louisville,  the  metropolis  of  the  State. 
The  pumaie  aavan^M  of  the  location  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Free  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
W9ll  09  from  malarial  influences,  the  atmosphere  Is  pure  and  Invigorating  at  all  seasons,  affording  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  open-air  exercise  almost  any  day  of  the  year.  Parks  and  groves,  shaded  avenues,  golf  links,  and 
00  ost^lve  c^pus  fwalshcd  with  basket  ball,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  add  to  the  attraction  of  an  out-door  life. 

,  ^  .  bundles,  with  a  frontogo  of  a  thousand  feet,  too  extensive  to  bo  represented  in  a  single  picture, 
contain  study  and  class  rooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  music  rooms,  dormitories,  refectories,  recreation  halls, 
a  spacious  auditorium  and  a  fine  museum,  all  arranged  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  physical  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  students  but  to  what  Is  best  and  highest  In  education. 

Terms  moderate.  For  catalogue,  address  THF,  DIRECTRESS.  Naxaretto,  Kentucky. 


ADVERTISE  IN 
AMERICA 


For  advertising  rates,  address  “MANAGER*’ 
AMERICA,  a  Catholic  Review  of  the  Week 
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HOLY  CROSS  COLLEGE 


WORCESTER 

MASS. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

LARGEST  CATHOLIC  COLLEGE  IN  AMERICA 
Exteesive  grounds  and  exceedingly  healthy  location.  New 
buildings,  large  gymnasium,  indoor  running  track,  hot  and  cold 
baths,  modern  conveniences.  Easily  reached  on  main  line  from 
Albany  or  New  York  to  Boston  via  Spsringfield.  Board^  tuition, 
washing  and  mending,  use  of  gymnasium,  library  ana  reading 
room^  physical  instruction  and  medical  attendance,  $300  a  year. 
Furnished  room  and  attendance  extra. 

Send  for  catalogue  . . Prefect  ©f  Studies. 


In  Your  Church  Book  Rack 

include  copies  of  the 

MESSENGER  of  the  SACRED  HEART 

It  will  help  to  foster  a  desire  for  devotional  reading  among  your  people. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  periodical  of  this  character.  That  the  Messenger 
is  in  demand  is  evident  from  its  circulation — 355,000  copies  every  month. 

Great  good  is  being  done  through  its  means,  and  the  book-rack  affords  an 
opportunity  of  placing  it  in  the  homes  of  many  families  in  the  parish. 

Make  a  Trial  of  2S  Copies  for  Three  Months 

the  expense  will  be  only  32.50 

Single  copies  sell  for  S  cents. 

I 

At  the  end  of  this  time  you  will  probably  increase  the  number.  This  has  been  the 
experience  of  many  Pastors. 

When  sending  ycur  rrdor,  please  include  S2.o0  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  twenty- 
five  copies  for  three  months. 

This  will  save  the  expense  of  bookkeeping,  billing  and  postage.  The  increased 
cost  of  paper  and  printing  allows  at  present  no  margin  for  such  items. 


MESSENGER 

801  WEST  ISlst  STREET 


ADDRESS:  DESK  A  - 

OF  THE  SACRED 


HEART 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Schools  and  C 

olleges 

Schools  and  Colleges 

MARYMOUNT 

Tarrylown-on-Hudson,  New  York 
HIGH  CLASS  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Conducted  by  the 

Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary 
Magnificently  situated  on  the  Hudson 
40  minutes  from  New  York  City. 
PREPARATORY,  ACADEMIC  AND  TWO  YEARS* 
COLLEGIATE  COURSES 
European  Advantages.  French  Conversation 
with  Native  Teachers.  Gymnasium,  Physical 
Culture.  Tennis,  Skating,  Riding. 

Far  Csidagua  Addreii  The  Remesd  Mother 


-IMMACULATA  SEMINARY- 

MOUNT  MARIAN.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Conductad  by  the  Slatsra  of  Provldonce 
of  Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

Abundant  out-door  exercise  in  beautiful 
suburban  grounds;  individual  attention  to 
character  training;  happy  home  life;  thorough 
ecboiarship. 

SPECIAL  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  for 
high  school  graduates. 

FULL  PREPARATORY  and  ELECTIVE 
courses. 

MUSIC.  ART.  EXPRESSION  and  do¬ 
mestic  science.  _  .  . 

All  the  advantages  of  the  National  Capital 
and  sightseeiog,  with  experienced  chaperons. 

For  iUustrated  Year  Book  Address 
_«SISTBR  SECRETARY,  DEPT.  P.w 


Academy  of  Saint  Joseph 

IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

^Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies,  affiliated 
with  the  State  University 
PREPARATORY  COLLEGIATE 
Academic  and  Elementary  departments  ia 
Separate  buildings 

Special  courses  in  art,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental  music 

A  large  fireproof  building,  recently  con¬ 
structed,  affords  accommodation  for  150 
extra  students.  Address  Mother  Superior 


A  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent 

On  Hudson 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
DAY  PUPILS  AND  BOARDERS 

Location  Unsurpassed  for  Convenience,  Healthfulness  and  Beauty 
One-half  Hour  from  Grand  Central  Station 

PROFESSORS  OF  DISTINCTION  .  .  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  BEST 
COLLEGE-Four  years*  course  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  S. 
COURSE  IN  PEDAGOGY  ©pen  for  Junior  and  Senior  Students 

WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 

ACADEMY  MOUNT  ST.  VINCENT  ON  HUDSON 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


COLLEGE  of  SAINT  TERESA 

WINONA.  MINNESOTA 
Surveyed  by  the  NatioD*!  Bureau  of  Educatios  1915 
Accredited  to  the  Graduate  Scboola  the 
Greater  Uuiversitiet 

Standard  degree  couriea  in  Am  and  Science  leading 
to  degree!  oi  Bachelor  of  Art!  and 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

ADDJtRS5,  ras  SBCRRTARY 


Mount  de  Sales 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

CATONSVILLE  (near  Baltimore)  MARYLAND 
Ideal  School  for  Youog  Ladies 
Classic,  Literaiy  and  Scientific  Courses.  French 
and  German  receive  special  attention.  DepartroenU 
of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Magnificent  situation. 

Ask  for  IllusCrated  Catalogue 


Setofl  Hill  Schools 

flreeEsJiiirg,  PetiBsyhaBia 

Beautiful,  Cultural,  Progressive 

For  lEiformatioo  address.  Dept.  E 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

1841 FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  wn 

Adjoining  Bronx  Park,  New  York 

Healthhilness  of  the  Country  with  the  Advantages  of  the  City 

Conducted  by  the  Jesuits 

Boardlcg  and  Day  Students  s :  : :  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses 

Law  Department 
Medical  Department 


In  connection  with  Fordham  Hospital, 
ipist  St.  &  Bathgate  Ave.,  Bronx. 
Fordham  University 


Pharmacy  Department 
College  Department 
Graduate  School 
Sclwol  of  Sociology  and  Education  Woolworth  Building, 


Woolworth  Building,  233  B'way. 


High  School  and  St.  John’s  Hall  for  Younger  Boys 
Write  for  Catalogue.  REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MULRY  S.  J.,  President. 


MT.  ST.  AfiNES  COLLEGE 
AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON,  MARYLAND 
Day  and  Resident  Students  (Private  Rooms) 

College  Courses  leading  to  degree  of  A.B.  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  distinction.  Department  of  Peda¬ 
gogy  —  State  Certificates  —  Teachers’  Li¬ 
cense  by  State  Board- 

SneciffiS  Courses  in  Art,  Vocal,  Instrumental  Music, 
Folk,  National  and  Aesthetic  Dancing. 

Secretarial  Courses — Training  in  duties  of  a  Secre¬ 
tary.  Spanish.  .  .... 

Home  Esoaomice — including  Embroidery,  Cookery, 
Sewing,  Millinery  and  Dressmakiag. 

High  School  t  z  Preparatory  School 

ffor  information  apply  to  THE  DIRSCTRRSS 


[  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  J 

For  Women  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY  For  GirU 
AirillBted  to  the  Catbollo  UaWcriEtr 
dltcd  by  tho  lodlotm  Stoto  Dept.  o(  Edoention 
_...,_rtm8nts  of  Arts  and  Sciences — Foiy-  J 

i  Year  Course  leading  to  degrees  A.B.  ondB 
V  Department  of  Household  Economics 
1  Elective  courses  oGered  to  all  coUege  st_ 

1  dents.  Conaervatoiyof  Music — Teachers'  j 
1  and  Artists’ Certificate  Courses.  School  of  / 

1  Esprcsslon — Teachers’  Certificate  Cour-  J 
I  B83.  Various  elective  courses  open  to  all  f 
^  students.  School  of  Art-Drawing.’ 

I  color,  oil  keramlcs.  Certificates  Is: 

T  Academy — Full  Four-Year  1 
I  School  Course  and  Grammar  Dep 
1  ment.  , 

lOlbytsr.^  ASehsalo^oord^era^^u.  j 

'SSsssissSkA  J 
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EASTER 


Chalice  Repositories  in 
bronze  and  Easter  Appoint¬ 
ments  are  now  on  view ;  also  a 
most  comprehensive  exhibit  of 
Chalices,  Pyxes,  etc.,  for  the  Or¬ 
dination  season. 


No.  1887  Brass 
5  ft.  6  Inches 
high 


\The\ 


GORHAM  COMPANY 

5th  Ave.  and  36th  St.,  New  York 


laiiiiDiiiiiina 


Why  Greenhouses  Should  Be  Built  by  Experts  A 


accurately  analyze  and  correctly  meet  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  of  location. 

Just  such  a  complete  dependable  service,  is  what 
we  have  to  offer  you. 

List  of  some  ton  or  more  Catholic  institutions,  we 
have  recently  built  for,  sent  on  request. 

Our  catalog  No.  145  you  are  welcome  to. 

Interview  ndllingly  arranged  for,  at  such  time  and 
place.as  you  may  suggest. 


Building  a  greenhouse  is  not  a  carpenter's 
job. 

It  is  work  for  greenhouse  experts. 

Men  whose  exact  knowledge  of  plant  life  require¬ 
ments,  governs  their  acts. 

Men  who  know  how  best  to  most  successfully  pro¬ 
vide  against  the  destructive  conditions  incident  to 
inside  gardening. 

Men,  who  because  of  years  of  broad  cxpcrienco,  can 


TorC^StErnhamlo. 


NEW  YORK  Bailders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories  TORONTO 

42nd  St.  Bldg.  SALES  OFFICES:  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHIC.AGO  ROCHESTER  CLEVELAND  MONTREAL 

Tramont  Bldg.  Wldener  Bldg.  Continental  and  Com- Granite  Bldg.  Swetland  Bldg.  Transportation  Bldg, 
mcrcial  Bank  Bldg. 

FACTORIES:  Irvington,  N.  Y. :  Dbi.  Plaines.  Ill.:  St.  Catharines.  Canada 


WILLIAMS  PRI.NTINQ  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Robert  E.  Speer  and  Two 
Lotteries 

Richard  H.  Tierney 

Arrangement  in  Living 
Creatures 

Sir  Bertram  C.  Windle 

Morality  of  Monopolistic 
Prices 

Joseph  Husslein 

The  Tabernacle  of  Confidence 

Blanche  M.  Kelly 

The  Break  in  Christian 
Civilization 

Moorhouse  1.  X.  Millar 
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CHRONICLE  . 609-612 

TOPICS  OF  INTEREST 

Rohert  E.  Speer  and  Two  Lotteries — Ar¬ 
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The  Church  and  Social  Problems 
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The  “Neiv  York  Evening  Post,'*  the  Leading  Literary 
Authority  Among  the  Press  of  America,  Says: 

“  The  mo?l  graphic  account  of  the  conflict.  '*  *  * 

Its  analysis  of  the  .Sinn  Fein  movement  anil  of  the 
aspirations  and  problems  of  present-day  Ireland,  like 
its  review  of  the  Irish  .stmggle  for  freedom  in  the 
past,  is  dispassionate  and  illuminating,  and  its  char¬ 
acterization  of  men  and  events,  despite  the  very 
evident  emotion  which  inspires  its  writers,  has  a 
moderation  and  open-mindedness  that  make  of  their 
chronicle  hi-slory.” 

From  "The  Catholic  ISetvs": 

“Most  people  in  this  country  know  very  little  of 
Irish  politics,  and  are  constantly  asking,  ‘What  do 
the  Irish  want,  anyhow?’  The  question  is  fully  an¬ 
swered  in  THE  IRISH  REBELLION  OF  1916  AND 
ITS  MARTYRS.  The  book— dignified,  calm,  dis¬ 
passionate  merciless — a  fascinating  exposition  of  an 
extraordinary  situation.” 


"The  iP'ashington  Star”: 

“  It  is  an  eloquent  and  stirring  recital,  planned  with 
great  thoroughness,  to  carry  the  cause  of  Ireland 
across  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  may  read  it.  As  a 
document  of  historical  importance  it  will 

have  great  value,  for  it  is  an  honest  end  competent 
summary  of  the  Irish  side  of  the  poignant  Irish- 
English  controversy.  *  *  A  poignant  and  deeply 
impressive  contribution  to  the  history  of  Ireland.” 

"The  Boston  Post": 

“  The  book  is  convincing,  because  the  authors  have 
been  so  dispassionate.  The  impression  left  by  the  book 
is  a  haunting  one,  the  revelation  of  e  tragedy  that  the 
reader  cannot  erase  easily  from  his  mind.  No  un¬ 
prejudiced  person  can  come  from  this  volume  and 
doubt  the  sincerity,  the  passionate  devotion  to  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  eager  desire  to  free  Ireland,  that  ani¬ 
mated  the  men  and  women  who  planned  the  out¬ 
break.” 


The  Irish  Rebellion  ©t  1916  and  Its  Martyrs— Erin’s  Tragic  Easter  is  not  a  mere  story  book— the 
glucose  of  literature.  It  is  History,  real  History,  but  so  brilliantly  penned — anecdotal  too— that  it 
has  all  the  compelling  charm  of  a  classic  novel.  Written  by  men  and  women  of  Ireland,  scholars 
all,  who  know  how  to  write  correct,  graceful  English,  this  book  will  ever  appeal  to  all  students 
of  History  as  well  as  to  the  casual  reader  of  the  best  In  literature.  Each  author  was  selected  for 
what  he  or  she  c.ould  d©  best,  given  a  free  pen  to  write  from  heart  and  mind— the  result,  a  con¬ 
certed  whole  as  superior  to  one-man  authorship  as  a  symphony  orchestra  Is  to  a  lone  fiddler. 
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The  War.— On  the  Western  front  the  progress  of 
the  Allies  has  continued  steadily.  The  British  have 
taken  Lagnicourt,  six  miles  northeast  of  Bapaume;  fur¬ 
ther  south  they  have  advanced  a  mile 
Bidletin,  Mar.  26,  Ytres  and  occupied  Neuville 

p.jn.~ApTil  2,  p.m.  ajid  Still  further  south, 

after  pushing  forward  their  line  so  as  to  include  Equan- 
court,  Guyencourt,  Lieramont,  Villers-Faucon  and  Saul- 
court,  they  again  advanced  a  mile  on  a  front  of  six  miles, 
capturing  Ruyalcourt,  Sorel-le-Grand  and  Fins,  west  of 
le  Catelet,  and  in  a  further  advance,  Vermand  and  Savy 
wood.  Meanwhile  the  French  have  devoted  their  atten¬ 
tion  mainly  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Aillette.  Here 
they  have  driven  the  Germans  from  the  lower  forest  of 
Coucy  and  from  the  villages  of  Folembray,  Petit  Barisis, 
Vermeuil,  Coucy-le-Ville  and  la  Feuillee.  The  French 
line  from  Vregny  to  Margival  has  also  been  very  active. 
South  of  the  Ailette  on  the  Laon  road  it  has  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Vauxillon  and  Laffaux. 

In  Palestine  the  British  have  gained  an  important  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Turks  in  the  Wadi  Ghuzzeh,  south  of  the 
city  of  Gaza.  Recent  reports  make  it  clear  that  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Hebron,  announced  some  weeks  ago,  did  not 
take  place,  Shellal  having  been  confused  in  dispatches  for 
Shalal.  It  now  appears  that  the  British  at  the  point  of 
their  furthest  advance  are  fifty,  not  fifteen,  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  United  States  Government  has  officially  replied 
to  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  German  Government 
on  February  lo,  1917.  Dr.  Ritter  on  that  date  suggested 
that  Article  23  of  the  treaty  of  1799  be  reinterpreted  and 
supplemented  so  as  to  insure  to  German  subjects  and 
German  property  remaining  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
event  of  war  breaking  out  between  the  two  countries, 
the  same  treatment  in  many  respects  as  that  enjoyed 
by  neutral  subjects  and  neutral  property  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Lansing,  in  his  note  to  Dr.  Ritter  says : 

After  due  consideration  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  not  disposed  to  look  with  favor 
upon  the  proposed  agreement  to  alter  or  supplement  the  meaning 
of  Article  23  of  this  treaty.  The  position  of  the  Government  of 
tlie  United  States,  which  might  under  other  conditions  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  is  due  to  the  repeated  violations  by  Germany  of  the 


Treaty  of  1828  and  the  articles  of  the  treaties  of  1785  and  1799, 
revised  by  the  Treaty  of  1828. 

After  giving  in  detail  some  of  the  violations  to  which 
Germany’s  attention  has  been  called  in  each  instance,  Mr. 
Lansing  declares  that  it  “  would  appear  that  the  mutu¬ 
ality  of  the  undertaking  has  been  destroyed  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  German  authorities.” 

In  view  of  the  clear  violations  by  the  German  authorities  of 
the  plain  terms  of  the  treaties  in  question,  solemnly  concluded 
on  the  mutual  understanding  that  the  obligations  hereunder 
would  be  faithfully  kept;  in  view  further  of  the  disregard  of  the 
canons  of  international  courtesy  and  tlie  comity  of  nations  in  the 
treatment  of  innocent  American  citizens  in  Germany,  the  Gov- 
erment  of  . the  United  States  cannot  perceive  any  advantage  which 
would  flow  from  further  engagements,  even  though  they  were 
merely  declaratory  of  international  law,  entered  into  with  the 
Imperial  German  Government  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  any 
of  the  articles  of  these  treaties,  or  as  supplementary  to  them. 

The  State  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  “  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  and  inequitable  to  require  one  party 
to  an  agreement  to  observe  its  stipulations  and  to  permit 
the  other  party  to  disregard  them,”  and  that  therefore 
the  United  States  need  not  hold  itself  bound  in  virtue 
of  the  treaties  in  question  to  accord  German  subjects  and 
property,  the  treatment  that  Germany  desires ;  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  status  of  such  subjects 
and  property  will  in  no  sense  suffer  on  account  of  the 
repudiation  of  the  treaty  obligations.  President  Wilson 
has  already  made  this  abundantly  clear  in  his  official 
declarations  concerning  the  matter. 

France. — The  war  has  not  cooled  the  fervor  of  Cath¬ 
olic  leaders  in  the  cause  of  the  social  action  which  they 
deem  so  necessary  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country. 

The  present  crisis  has  shown  them 
Catholics  and  Present  lines  along  which  they  must 

Day  Problems  ,  .  j  ..  j  4.  4.u 

now  work  m  order  to  respond  to  the 

needs  of  the  times  and  they  have  not  been  slow  to  fol¬ 
low  them  up.  This  year  as  in  1915  and  1916  “  Diocesan 
Day  ”  in  Paris  was  the  occasion  of  a  splendid  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  works  connected  with  the 
war.  The  morning  and  evening  sessions  were  presided 
over  by  Cardinal  Amette,  assisted  by  Mgr.  Durfort, 
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Bishop  of  Langres;  M.  I’Abhe  Garriguet,  the  Superior 
of  St.  Sulpice,  whose  little  book,  “  The  Social  Value  of 
the  Gospel  ”  is  one  of  the  classics  on  the  question  it 
treats :  Mgr.  Odelin,  Director-General  of  Catholic  Works 
and  Mgr.  Baudrillart,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  Institute 
of  Paris.  This  year,  while  the  war-works  were  by  no 
means  forgotten,  the  speakers  and  managers  of  the 
Council  referred  in  a  special  manner  to  the  needs  of  the 
Catholic  and  social  body  after  the  war.  M.  Jordan  spoke 
of  marriage  and  the  declining  birth-rate.  The  eloquent 
Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  stated  that  the  question  of 
the  depopulation  of  France  was  already  a  serious  one 
before  the  war.  He  asked:  "What  would  it  become, 
after  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  strongest  and  the 
best  youths  of  the  land  had  been  slaughtered?  Reme¬ 
dies,  he  said,  had  undoubtedly  been  proposed.  They 
rested  on  self-interest,  pecuniary  advantage,  patriotism. 
These  were  insufficient.  The  solution  of  the  question 
was  to  be  found  only  in  the  Christian  principles  of  con¬ 
jugal  morality. 

Father  Gillet,  the  well-known  Dominican,  spoke  of 
two  evils  threatening  the  life  of  France,  alcoholism  and 
tuberculosis.  Religion  alone  could  save  the  country 
from  their  ravages.  Though  prevalent  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  alcoholism  had  gone  on  increasing  with 
alarming  rapidity.  In  1913  the  average  consumption  of 
alcohol  per  person  in  France  was  four  and  a  half  liters. 
The  speaker  calculated  that  it  now  amounts  tp  75  liters. 
As  to  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  he  maintained  that 
while  the  relation  between  the  disease  and  religion  was 
not  at  first  apparent,  the  partial  cause  of  the  wide-spread¬ 
ing  evil  was  the  loose-living  and  immorality  of  the 
younger  generation.  Both  evils,  he  said,  could  be  done 
away  with  if  men  would  practise  the  Christian  virtues 
of  purity  and  self-control.  M.  Victor  Bucaille,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Catholic  Association  of  French  Youth, 
spoke  on  the  prospect  of  progress  after  the  war.  In 
closing  the  sessions,  Cardinal  Amette,  while  auguring  for 
a  happy  future  for  the  religious  condition  of  France  after 
the  struggle,  warned  all  present  that  they  must  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  illusory  hope  that  they  would  be  left  in 
peace  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary 
they  must  expect  that  life  would  be  made,  hard  for  them 
if  they  wished  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  Faith.  He 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  “  Sacred  Union  ”  so  much 
spoken  of  during  the  war,  would  be  preserved,  not  only 
among  Catholics,  as  it  had  been  done,  but  also  between 
Catholics  and  Frenchmen  professing  other  beliefs,  but 
all  united  in  the  love  of  their  common  country. 

Ireland.— According  to  the  Irish  Weekly  Independent 
the  country  is  on  the  whole  comparatively  free  from 
crime.  At  a  time  when  political  agitation  runs  high  and 
so  many  causes  conspire  to  keep 
A  Fmr  Irishmen  in  a  state  of  unrest,  the  fair 

Record  record  established  by  the  country  is 

singularly  gratifying.  The  Independent  says  that  the 


references  made  by  the  Judges  at  the  Spring  Assises  to 
the  general  state  of  the  country  can  be  summarized  in  a 
few  words.  The  cases  before  them  are  few,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  particular  county  or  city  satisfactory.  In 
some  few  areas,  says  the  Independent,  agrarian  troubles 
are  not  yet  extinct,  but  they  persist  m  a  very  much  sub¬ 
dued  form.  The  decline  in  ordinary  crime  is  continuous 
as  is  conclusively  proven  by  the  Report  of  the  Irish 
Prisons  Board  for  1915-1916.  A  decrease  m  the  daily 
average  of  prisoners  in  custody  has  been  recorded  each 
successive  year  since  1909.  At  the  same  time,  continues 
the  Dublin  journal,  genuine  alarm  is  felt  in  Great  Britain 
at  the  serious  increase  in  juvenile  crime.  The  Irish 
Prisons  Board  reports  that  the  number  of  young  offend¬ 
ers  committed  to  the  Borstal  Institution  in  1915  was  30 
as  against  49  in  1914-  The  Prison  Board  regrets,  adds 
the  Independent,  that  more  advantage  is  not  taken  by 
Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  of  the  faculties  for 
sending  youths  repeatedly  convicted  of  petty  offenses  to 
the  Borstal  Institution,  where  they  would  have  a  decided 
chance  of  reformation.  As  the  proportion  of  those  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  institution  who  are  known  to  be  doing 
well  is  eighty  per  cent,  the  “  success  of  the  Borstal  treat¬ 
ment  with  the  limited  number  of  those  who  have  under¬ 
gone  it  in  Ireland  is  well  established.”  Happily,  con¬ 
cludes  the  Independent,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
need  for  extending  its  benefits. 

Italy. — Filippo  Meda  is  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Boselli  Cabinet.  An  interesting  sketch  of  his  career  is 
given  'in  the  March  number  of  Studies,  from  which  v/e 
gather  the  following  details.  Born  in 

Filippo  Meia  January,  1869,  Fiiippo  Meda  was  not 
yet  nineteen  when  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milanese  Young  Men’s  Association  and  urged 
its  members  to  begin  a  campaign  in  defense  of  Catholic 
principles.  After  nearly  thirty  years  the  association  is 
still  active.  Soon  after  he  founded  the  Gabinetto  Catto- 
lico  Milanese  and  started  a  paper  to  aid  him  in  his  work, 
the  propagation  and  defense  of  Catholic  truth  by  means 
of  tracts,  conferences  and  lectures.  Two  years  after  he 
founded  the  Elettore  Cattolico,  a  journal  which  was  to 
exercise  a  lasting  influence  on  the  Catholic  movement  in 
Milan.  At  the  same  time  he  began  a  series  of  miniature 
biographies,  comprising  sketches  of  O’Connell,  Wind- 
thorst,  Ketteler,  De  Mun,  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  etc.  A 
project  of  a  cheap  popular  Catholic  library  series  was 
started  by  him  but  failed  through  lack  of  funds. 

Leo  Kill’s  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum  was  published 
the  year  in  which  the  Elettore  Cattolico  was  founded. 
The  Encyclical  and  the  interest  it  aroused  turned  Meda’s 
attention  to  the  social  question.  He  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Pope  as  the  only  solution  for  the  evils  of  the 
day.  After  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature 
from  the  Scientific  and  Literary  Institute  of  Milan  and 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Genoa, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Osservatore  Cattolico. 
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Two  papers  then  divided  the  Catholics  of  Milan.  One, 
represented  by  their  organ,  the  Liga  Lombarda,  was 
anxious  to  avoid  friction  with  non-Catholic  parties  and 
was  not  disinclined  to  accept  the  political  situation  then 
prevailing ;  it  was  rather  suspicious  of  new  developments 
within  the  Catholic  body  and  was  opposed  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  aspirations  which  found  expression  in  the  Osserva- 
tore.  The  editor  of  the  Osservatore  was  Don  Davide 
Albertario,  the  advocate  of  Christian  democracy,  and  of 
complete  abstention  from  national  politics.  In  tiiis  Al¬ 
bertario  was  following  the  guidance  and  advice  of  Leo 
XIII,  but  he  was  somewhat  of  an  extremist  in  his  views 
and  roused  serious  opposition  among  the  older  men  but 
won  the  support  of  the  younger  generation.  Meda  ac¬ 
cepted  the  non-expedit,  Leo’s  policy  of  non-intervention 
in  national  politics,  but  thought  that  it  was  a  decree  called 
forth  by  the  circumstances,  and  that  it  was  not  always  to 
last.  “  Preparation  in  abstention  ”  became  his  motto, 
and  he  urged  political,  economic  and  social  preparedness 
upon  his  Catholic  countrymen  so  that  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  they  might  be  ready.  In  the  field  of  municipal  and 
pijovincial  politics,  which  by  the  decree  of  Leo  XIII,  was 
open  to  Catholics,  Meda  drilled  his  followers  for  the 
larger  contests  which  were  to  come.  When  in  1898 
Albertario  was  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  troubles  in 
Milan,  of  which  Christian  Democrats  and  Socialists  alike 
were  supposed  ,’to  be  guilty,  Meda  took  his  place  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Osservatofe.  In  1902  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council.  Then  the 
Liga  Lombarda  and  the  Osservatore  were  fused  into  the 
Unione  which  latter  soon  became  the  Italia  with  Meda  in 
command.  In  1904,  as  the  non-expedit  was  still  in  force, 
he  refused  to  become  a  candidate  for  Parliament.  In 
1909,  however,  he  was  elected  and  returned  in  1913- 
1911  he  became  Vice-President  and  in  19^3  President  of 
the  Provincial  Council  of  Milan.  When  the  Boselli 
Cabinet  was  formed  he  was  made  Minister  of  Finance. 
Throughout  Italy  his  name  stands  for  Catholic  and  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  for  true  progress. 

Rome. — The  generous  efforts  of  the  Holy  Father  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  war  victims  in  Poland  and 
Belgium  are  a  matter  of  history.  His  charity  has  now 
been  stirred  by  the  sad  plight  of  the 

The  Pope  the  Lithuanians.  Placed  between  the 
Lnhimsiimis  opposing  armies  of  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  been  reduced 
to  a  pitiable  condition  of  want  and  suffering.  In  order 
to  assist  them,  his  Holiness  has  sent  to  Mgr.  Karevic, 
Bishop  of  Lamogizia,  a  gift  of  20,000  francs  ($4,000). 
The  contribution  was  accompanied  by  a  touching  letter 
from  Cardinal  Gasparri,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Pontiff.  The  following  extracts  give  evidence  of  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Pope  for  his  afflicted  children : 

The  sad  news  had  come  to  the  Holy  Father  that  the  lot 
of  the  Lithuanian  population,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
was  indescribably  miserable.  Throughout  their  afflicted  country 


there  were  everywhere  signs  of  waste  and  woe,  fields  reduced 
to  the  appearance  of  a  desert  and  cities  lying  in  squalor  and 
ruin.  But  what  still  more  touched  the  heart  of  the  common 
Father  was  the  information  given  him  by  the  Central  Lithuanian 
Committee,  that  the  charity  of  thctr  brethren  throughout  the 
world,  so  nobly  exercised  toward  other  victims  of  the  war,  and 
particularly  those  of  Belgium  and  Poland,  has  not  yet  reached 
the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania.  .  .  . 

After  assuring  the  Lithuanians  that  the  Holy  Father 
prays  for  them  in  their  distress,  the  Cardinal  adds : 

Wishing,  however  to  help  also  personally  in  alleviating  their 
distress,  in  the  measure  permitted  by  present  straitened  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  constant  increase  of  urgent  needs,  his  Holiness 
deigns  to  send  them  the  enclosed  sum  of  20,000  francs,  a  token 
if  not  of  the  riches,  at  least  of  the  love  of  the  Father  of  the 
poor. 

Knowing,  furthermore,  from  the  hard  experience  of  thirty 
months  of  war,  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  contributions  of  the 
whole  world  should  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  wants  of  the 
Lithuanians,  he  recognizes  that  help  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
those  whose  condition  even  if  affected  by  the  present  scourge, 
is,  nevertheless,  comparatively  prosperous.  For  this  end  the 
Holy  Father,  on  the  lines  already  adopted  in  favor  of  Poland, 
authorizes  your  Lordship  and  the  other  Bishops  of  Lithuania 
to  invite  their  brother  Bishops  throughout  the  world  to  make 
arrangements  that  on  some  feast  day  during  the  current  year, 
for  instance,  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of  the  Ascension, 
public  prayers  be  held  in  all  Catholic  churches  and  a  charitable 
collection  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Lithuanians. 

The  Lithuanians  in  the  United  States  have  already 
listened  to  the  appeal  of  the  Holy  Father  and  of  their 
suffering  countrymen. 

Russia. — Dispatches  coming  from  Petrograd  early  in 
the  week  announced  that  the  Social  Democrats  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  declaration  favoring  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  expressing  a  willingness 
The  Revolution's  long-desired  re- 

Developments  fo^ms.  The  document  in  question 
reads  in  part  as  follows; 

The  program  of  the  new  Government  is  satisfactory  to  a  suf¬ 
ficient  extent.  The  present  state  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  capi¬ 
talistic  society  no  doubt  precludes  the  possibility  of  changing 
the  present  revolution  into  a  social  one.  Any  effort  m  that  di¬ 
rection  might  precipitate  a  counter-revolution  and  bring  about 
the  return  of  the  monarchy.  The  necessary  democratic  con¬ 
trol  of  the  work  of  the  new  Government  can  be  achieved  best 
by  participation  in  the  temporary  administration  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  workmen’s  democracy  and  a  wide  and  stable  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  popular  forces  and  the  army.  We  appeal  to 
workmen,  soldiers  and  deputies  to  assist  the  temporary  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  realization  of  a  program  of  freedom  and  in 
preparation  for  the  national  convention,  keeping  at  the  same 
time  their  full  political  independence.  Only  when  the  election 
for  the  national  convention  shall  begin  shall  we  present  in  full 
our  demands  for  agrarian  and  social  reform. 

As  for  the  Grand  Dukes  and  royal  Princes,  they  have 
sent  the  following  joint  telegram  to  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  ; 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaievitch,  Nicholas  Michaelovitch, 
Alexander  Michaelovitch  and  his  family;  Boris  Vladimirovitch, 
Serge  Michaelovitch.  Georges  Michaelovitch  and  Dmitre  Con- 
staninovitch  and  Princes  Gabriel  Constaninovitch,  Igor  Con- 
staninovitch  and  Alexander  of  Oldenburg,  inspired  by  love  of 
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country,  have  associated  themselves  entirely  in  the  considera¬ 
tions  expressed  in  the  act  of  abdication  signed  by  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Alexandrovitch  and  express  at  the  same  time  the  firm 
resolution  to  support  in  every  way  the  Provisional  Government. 
As  to  their  appanage  the  Grand  Dukes  express  the  opinion  that 
in  consequence  of  this  act  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  State. 


M.  Rodzianko,  President  of  the  Duma,  is  feported 
to  have  received  a  delegation  from  the  army  which 
declared':  ‘‘ATI  the  officers  and  soldiers  will  defend  the 
Duma  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  They  will  faith¬ 
fully  obey  tlie  Provisional  Government  and  will  strike  the 
Germans  to  the  last  man.”  Archbishop  Okhotomski,  the 
new  Metropolitan  of  Petrograd,  has  published  a  pas¬ 
toral  letter  explaining  that  Nicholas  Romanoff’s  abdica¬ 
tion  necessarily  absolves  the  clergy  from  the  allegiance 
they  owed  the  Czar,  and  a  Reuter  dispatch  says  that  the 
revolution  has  produced  no  serious  disturbance  in  the 
Russian  market.  On  March  31  it  was  announced  that 
the  Provisional  Government  has  decided  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty  and  to  modify  commercial  laws  that  re¬ 
strict  the  trade  of  Jews  and  foreign  subjects. 

‘‘  Polish  brothers,  for  you  also  the  hour  of  great  deci¬ 
sions  has  struck.  Free  Russia  calls  you  to  her  ranks  in 
the  fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  people,”  runs  a  proclama¬ 
tion  that  the  Provisional  Government 
has  addressed  to  the  Poles.  The 
document  assumes  that  "  a  new  inde¬ 
pendent  Poland  ”  formed  of  all  the  three  separate  parts 
will  now  take  shape,  and  announces  that  the  Poles  will  de¬ 
termine  the  form  of  their  government  at  a  constitutional 
assembly  to  be  held  at  the  capital  of  Poland  on  a  basis 
of  universal  suffrage.  “  May  the  ancient  appeal  of  the 
glorious  precursors,  of  your  liberation,”  says  the  procla¬ 
mation,  ‘“be  preached  with  new  and  irresistible  strength.” 
The  Catholics  of  Poland,  whom  Russia  has  persecuted  so 
long  and  so  cruelly,  must  find  such  language  as  the  fore¬ 
going  rather  bewildering. 


Free  Poland 
Promised 


Spain. — Reuter’s,  Havas  and  wireless  press  dispatches, 
largely  quoted  on  March  29,  gave  a  rather  gloomy  view 
of  the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country. 

The  Official  Gazette  at  Madrid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first-named  agency 
Disorders  li*  >  j  tvt  1  j 

published  on  March  29  a  decree  sus¬ 
pending  constitutional  guarantees  in  the  kingdom.  The 
same  agency  stated  that  the  Spanish  Government  had 
announced  that  it  would  adopt  measures  made  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  order  in  view  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  which  it  considered  seditious.  The  signers  of  the 
appeal,  whose  names  are  net  given,  have  been  arrested. 
According  to  the  dispatch,  the  Cabinet  had  taken  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands  and  would  deal  with  it  sum¬ 
marily.  Later  dispatches  show  that  some  of  these  an¬ 
nouncements  were  exaggerated  and  that  the  Government, 
so  far,  seems  able  to  deal  with  the  difficulty. 

There  are  elements  however  in  the  situation  which 
cause  men  of  all  parties  serious  alarm.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  there  has  been  internal  dissension  as 


to  the  attitude  of  the  country  toward  it,  and  during  the 
last  few  months,  owing  to  the  sharpening  of  the  Geiman 
submarine  campaign,  the  food  shortage  has  aggiavated 
the  trouble.  Alarmists  point  out  the  similarity  to  the 
first  steps  towards  the  Russian  revolution,  which  started 
with  political  unrest  deepened  by  the  food  shortage. 
Germany’s  submarine  warfare  has  sunk  many  Spanish 
vessels,  has  tied  up  most  of  the  others  and  virtually 
stopped  her  foreign  trade.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
country  has  been  threatened  with  an  industrial  crisis. 
Another  cause  of  dissension  has  been  Spains  war  policy. 
The  court,  the  clergy,  the  army  have  been  reported, 
though  not  always  on  good  grounds,  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  Central  Powers.  Business  interests  and  the 
people  generally  are  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 
It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  views. 
But  the  country  has  stood  behind  the  King  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  their  official  policy  of  neutrality.  What  will 
be  the  outcome  of  the  present  movement  which  seems  so 
far  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  foretell.  In  their  least  alarming  aspect  they  are 
but  the  continuation  of  the  disorders  and  strikes  which 
were  reported  during  the  last  year.  In  December  a  gen¬ 
eral  strike  of  twenty-four  hours  was  called  by  the  labor 
organizations  as  a  protest  against  the  increased  price  of 
food.  In  January  rioting  and  incendiarism  at  Saragossa 
were  reported.  Last  summer  the  railway  employees 
struck  and  for  a  week  Spain  was  under  martial  law. 

Sweden. — Strict  neutrality  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
new  Swedish  Cabinet.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold  in  the  post  of  Premier,  Mr.  Carl  Swartz,  has 
issued  the  following  statement  which 
Neiv  Cabinet  has  been  received  by  the  people,  if 
not  with  enthusiasm,  at  least  with 
satisfaction  and  respect. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  his  Majesty 
in  charging  me  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry,  the  first 
duty  of  the  Government  will  be  to  follow  faithfully  the  sound 
policy  of  impartial  neutrality  which  his  Majesty  and  the  former 
Ministry  successfully  carried  out.  It  is  true  that  the  difficulties 
have  lately  increased  more  and  more,  but  the  Government  re¬ 
gards  such  a  policy  as  the  surest  means  of  finding  a  solution  to 
such  problems.  In  striving  to  prevent  the  country  from  being 
involved  in  the  world-war,  while  fearlessly  maintaining  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Cabinet  hopes  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Riksdag 
and  the  Swedish  people.  Certain  questions  concerning  the  com¬ 
mercial  policy  of  the  country  which  are  very  important  for  the 
feeding  of  our  people  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  the  subjects  of  special  consideration  for  the  Cabinet. 
Negotiations  to  this  end  will  be  begun  immediately. 

The  members  of  the  new  Cabinet,  in  addition  to  the 
Premier  are  as  follows:  Admiral  S.  A.  A.  Lindman, 
Foreign  Minister;  M.  Stenberg,  Minister  of  Justice;  Col. 
Akerman,  Minister  of  War;  Capt.  Hans  Ericson,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Marine;  O.  F.  von  Sydow,  Minister  of  Finance; 
M.  Mammarstroem,  Minister  of  Instruction;  M.  Bahl- 
berg,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Haakon  Ericson  and  M. 
Falk,  Ministers  without  portfolio. 
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Robert  E. 


Speer  and  Two  Lotteries 

Richard  H.  Tierney,  SJ. 


The  “  pure  Gospel  ”  is  a  wonderful  document  which 
was  discovered  by  Luther,  explained  by  Calvin  and 
illustrated  by  Henry  VHI,  all  good  men  and  true,  espe¬ 
cially  the  first  and  last.  So  powerful  is  the  effect  of 
this  evangel  that  it  passes  the  understanding  of  unfortu¬ 
nate  creatures  who,  despite  heroic  attempts  at  enlighten¬ 
ment,  still  sit  in  the  darkness  diffused  over  the  earth  by 
tlie  lowly  Nazarene  who  had  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
preaching  charity  and  scrupulous  regard  for  truth. 
However,  though  this  be  true,  it  is  sometimes  given  to 
those  not  preordained  to  glory  to  catch  at  the  robes  of 
certain  latter-day  saints,  as  they  sit  in  sumptuous  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  or  skim  over  the  country  in  expensive  cars 
searching  perhaps  for  a  place  where  they  may  lay  their 
apostolic  heads.  In  that  hour  the  unelect  behold  men 
who  have  written  many  a  pamphlet  on  the  glory  of 
reunion,  filled  with  a  zeal  for  the  discovery  of  “  Romish  ” 
corruption.  Where  there  is  a  scandal  or  a  semblance  of 
a  scandal,  tliere  the  apostles  are,  busy  as  the  buzzard 
that  whirls  in  exquisite  delight  around  carrion.  No  place 
is  too  dangerous  for  the  evangelist,  provided  his  stipend 
is  fat,  no  obstacle  is  too  great  for  him,  not  even  the 
truth.  Saints  are  made  cardinals  in  order  to  lend  ficti¬ 
tious  weight  to  spurious  citations  against  the  priesthood, 
fallen  women  are  converted  into  abbesses  who  forgot 
their  rings  in  their  wild  hurry  to  escape  from  a  window 
on  the  fourth  gallery  of  a  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  vocation,  this  slaying  of  the 
reputation  of  “Romanists,”  almost  as  fascinating  as 
spearing  devil  fish,  and  much  more  profitable. 

Now  and  then  Robert  E.  Speer,  “  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.”  goes  a-fishing  for  the  Roman  octopus, 
with  what  success  readers  can  judge.  A  few  week’s 
since,  the  fish  was  the  priesthood ;  last  May,  tlie  fish  was 
the  Bishop  of  Panama.  The  feat  of  spearing  the  Bishop 
points  a  moral  and  adorns  a  tale.  This  tale  began  in 
Baltimore,  a  pleasant  city  of  gentle  people.  The  evan¬ 
gelist  told  a  shocked  audience  there  “  that  he  saw  a  lottery 
in  operation  in  the  Archbishop’s  yard  at  Panama  and 
heard  that  the  prelate  made  $5,000  a  week  from  it.” 
There  is  no  archbishop  in  Panama,  but,  as  is  clear,  that 
does  not  prevent  him  from  possessing^  a  yard  there.  To 
the  aforesaid  statement  of  Mr.  Speer,  the  Bishop  of 
Panama  replied: 

Everybody  in  this  city  knows  that  the  lottery  belongs  to  a 
company  in  which  the  Bishop  does  not  participate  and  with 
which  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  If  held  on  the  ground- 
flocr  of  the  building,  this  is  because  it  was  established  there 
at  its  foundation,  in  virtue  of  a  contract  that  has  not  yet  expired. 

The  octopus  had  escaped?  Not  at  all,  it  was  simply  at 


bay.  Brave  Robert  merely  needed  help.  He  got  it.  An 
Anglo-Catholic,  one  Mr.  Morehouse,  editor  of  tlie  Liv¬ 
ing  Chtirch,  rushed  from  Milwaukee,  booted  and 
spurred,  and  Henry  VIII  and  Calvin  were  made 
friends  that  day.  The  octopus  of  Panama  was  slain  in 
this  most  skilful  fashion; 


To  the  Editor  of  America  : 

Your  inquiry  gives  opportunity  to  refer  to  a  statement  in 
America,  May  6,  1916,  page  86,  with  regard  to  the  relationship 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Panama  to  the  Panama  lottery. 
The  editorial  in  America  embodied  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Panama,  in  which  he  said: 

Everybody  in  this  ci^  knows  that  the  aforesaid  lottery 
belongs  to  a  company  in  which  the  Bishop  does  not  par¬ 
ticipate  and  with  which  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  If 
held  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  building  this  is  because  it 
was  established  there  at  its  foundation,  in  virtue  of  a  con¬ 
tract  that  has  not  yet  expired. 

At  the  time  this  editorial  appeared,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  More¬ 
house,  editor  of  the  Living  Church,  requested  a  correspondent 
of  his  in  the  Canal  Zone,  in  whom  he  had  full  confidence,  to 
report  on  this  matter,  and  he  received  from  him  the  following 
letters: 

Referring  to  the  connection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Panama  with  the  Panama  Lottery,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the 
following  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  matter:  J. 
Gabriel  Duque,  a  native  of  Cuba  and  a  naturalized  American 
citizen,  was  granted  exclusive  rights  to  conduct  a  lottery  for 
25  years,  in  January,  1884.  The  original  concession  expiring 
in  1909,  it  was  extended  for  10  years  from  January  10,  1909. 
Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  company,  quarters 
were  rented  in  the  episcopal  palace,  on  the  first  floor;  the 
second  floor  being  occupied  as  priests’  quarters  and  a 
diocesan  seminary,  and  the  third  floor  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Panama.  Certain  shares  were  given  to  the  then 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  number  and  value  of  which  I  do 
not  know.  At  the  office  of  the  lottery  company  today  I  was 
informed  that  the  present  distribution  of  shares  to  religious 
objects  is  as  follows:  Diocesan  Seminary,  120  shares; 
Bolivar  Orphan  Asylum,  20  shares:  San  Felipe  Orphanage, 
100  shares:  San  Jose  Orphanage,  30  shares.  I  inquired  for 
Mr.  Duque  personally  but  the  information  was  readily  given 
to  me  by  a  responsible  employee  in  his  absence  by  reason  of 
illness.  ,  , «  .  ,  t^-  v  . 

At  the  present  time,  no  shares  are  held  in  the  Bishop  s 
own  name,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  shares  held  by  the  three 
orphan  asylums  are  now  paid  to  the  Panamanian  Gov^n- 
ment,  and  distribution  made  to  the  various  beneficiaries.  The 
seminary  gets  its  proceeds  directly.  This  seminary  is  a  very 
modest  affair.  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  students  and  advise  you  by  the  next  outgoing 
mail,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  learn  the  approximate  value 
of  the  120  shares.  It  must  he  auite  large.  I  think  the 
“$5  000  a  week”  to  which  Mr.  Speer  refers  must  mean 
$5000  silver,  ov  Panamanian  currency,  the  value  of  which  is 
$2,500  U.  S.  currency.  The  rental  from  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  lottery  company  is  undoubtedly  quite  large, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations  in  all  the  city. 
Under  separate  cover,  I  am  sending  you  an  illustrated  hand¬ 
book  of  Panama,  and  one  of  the  pictures  will  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  episcopal  palace.  The  building  is  surmounted 
by  a  large  cross ;  there  is  a  niche  in  which  tliere  is  a  figure 
of  some  saint;  and  the  sign  of  the  lottery  company  is  quite 
conspicuous.  The  whole  makes  a  very  deep  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  visitor.  The  drawings  are  held  every 
Sunday  immediately  after  high  Mass.  I  have  never  seen  the 
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public  drawings,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  take  place  in 
the  patio  of  the  palace,  the  crowds,  however,  extending  well 
out  into  tlie  streets. 

Replying  further  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Panama  with  the  Panama  lot¬ 
tery :  Today,  I  saw  Mr.  Duque,  the  owner  of  the  lottery, 
and  he  confirmed  all  the  information  given  me  the  other  day 
and  which  I  sent  you  on  Thursday,  and  added  that  he  paid 
the  Bishop  $125,  gold,  per  month,  as  rental,  and  also  $250, 
gold,  per  month,  towards  the  diocesan  seminary ;  $375.00  in 
ail.  Occasionally,  drawings  are  given  on  behalf 
church,  as  for  example,  the  cathedral,  which  received  $4,500, 
gold,  at  the  most  recent  drawing.  The  present  Bishop  re¬ 
ceives  nothing  in  his  own  name,  although  predecessors  of  his 
have,  but  as  to  whether  distribution  is  made  to  the  seminary 
or  not,  of  course,  he,  Duque,  knows  nothing. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  my  statement  that  the 
seminary  meets  on  the  second  floor  of  the  palace.  Ihis  was 
true  until  recently  but  at  present  it  meets  in  another  building. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  E.  Speer. 

That  is  all  very  clear.  Of  course,  it  does  not  sub¬ 
stantiate  Robert  E.  Speer’s  original  charges.  But  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  octopus  is  dead,  that  alone 
counts.  But  the  pestiferous  creature  would  not  stay 
dead.  It  came  to  life,  as  this  document  amply  testifies. 

Mr.  J.  Gabriel  Duque, 

Dear  Sir:  I  request  you  to  take  notice  of  the  enclosed  docu¬ 
ment,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  calumnies  in  it  against  the 
Church  of  Panama,  concerning  the  lottery  of  which  you  are  the 
director,  in  homage  and  honor  to  truth,  I  request  you,  I  repeat, 
to  answer  these  questions:  (1)  Has  the  present  Bishop  of 
Panama  ever  held  any  shares  in  the  lottery,  either  in  his  own 
name,  or  as  Bishop  in  the  name  of  the  Church?  (2)  Does  the 
Bishop  of  Panama  participate  in  the  lottery,  either  as  share¬ 
holder,  or  agent  or  in  any  other  way?  (3)  Did  my  predecessors 
maintain  an  attitude  different  from  mine  in  regard  to  the  afore¬ 
said  points?  (4)  The  120  shares  which  appear  in  favor  of  the 
seminary  of  this  diocese,  were  they  bought  by  my  predecessors, 
or  were  they  a  gift  that  you  made  to  help  in  the  support  of  the 
aforesaid  seminary?  (5)  Is  it  true  that  the  Bishop  cf  Panama 
receives  $5,000  In  gold  or  silver  weekly  from  the  lottery?  (6)  Is 
it  true  that  the  aforesaid  lottery  operates  for  the  Bishop  of 
Panama  as  if  he  were  its  proprietor?  (7)  What  is  the  reason 
why  the  office  of  the  lottery  is  established  on  the  ground-floor 
of  the  seminary?  (8)  Is  it  true  that  the  drawings  take  place  in 
the  yard  (paiio)  of  the  palace?  (9)  Is  it  true  that  the  cathedral 
received  $4,500  in  geld  from  the  most  recent  drawings  of  the 
lottery?  (10)  Is  it  true  that  you  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  or  with  any  representative,  in  which  you  said 
that,  besides  the  $125.00  in  gold  which  you  paid  for  rent,  you 
gave  $250.00  in  gold  monthly  to  the  seminary? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  an  early  answer  of  which  I  shall 
make  use  in  defense  of  the  Church,  I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

*  WniiAM, 
Bishop  of  Panama. 

That  is  a  frank,  manly  letter  covering  the  whole  issue. 
This  answer  is  equally  satisfactory. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  V/illiam  Rojas  y  Arrieta, 

Rt.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir:  Without  delay  I  hasten  to  answer, 
in  the  following  manner,  the  ten  points  contained  in  your 
respected  letter  under  date  of  March  2.  (1)  Your  Lordship  has 
never  held  any  shares  in  the  lottery,  either  in  your  own  name, 
or  as  Bishop  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  (2)  The  Bishop  of 
Panama  does  not  participate  in  the  lottery  either  as  shareholder. 


or  as  agent,  or  as  representative  of  the  Church,  or  in  any  oth^ 
way.  (3)  Neither  did  the  predecessors  of  your  Lordship  partia- 
pate  in  the  lottery  of  Panama  as  shareholders,  or  as  agents,  or 
as  representatives  of  the  Church,  or  in  any  other  way  wtats<> 
ever.  (4)  The  diocesan  seminary  owns  120  shares,  which  I 
personally  donated  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical 
school.  (5)  It  is  not  true  that  the  Bishop  of  Panama  receives 
$5  000  in  gold  or  silver,  either  weekly  or  annually  from  the 
lottery  of  Panama.  (6)  The  lottery  of  Panama  operates  as 
an  anonymous  corporation,  domiciled  in  this  city,  o* 

4,000  shares,  of  v/hich  none  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Panama. 
(7)  When  the  lottery  of  Panama  was  founded  it  occupied 
ground-floor  of  the  municipal  palace,  hired  from  the  niumci- 
pality.  Later,  on  account  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  building, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  ground-floor  of  the  episcopal  palace, 
where  it  pays  $125.00  in  gold  for  monthly  rent.  (8)  The  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  lottery  take  place  every  Sunday  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 
in  the  office  of  the  lottery  of  Panama,  and  are  witnessed  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  two  honorable  residents  of  the  city  and 
by  the  public  desiring  to  assist.  (9)  The  Cathedral  of  Panama 
did  not  receive  a  single  cent  from  the  most  recent  drawings  of 
the  lottery  of  Panama.  A  long  time  ago  a  special  drawing 
made  for  its  benefit,  which  produced  $1,000  in  gold  ($2,000  in 
silver).  (10)  It  is  false,  with  absolute  falsehood,  that  I  have 
had  an  interview  with  Robert  E.  Speer,  and  still  more  false  that 
I  have  given  the  absurd  information  which  appears  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  you  sent  me.  I  am  happy  to  profit  by  this  occasion  to 
defend  the  honor  of  the  Church  so  stupidly  calumniated  by  its 
enemies,  through  the  lottery  of  Panama. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Gabriel  Duque. 

Thus  does  the  pure  Gospel  work  itself  out  in  zeal  for 
others’  faults,  in  false  or  ambiguous  statements,  in  un¬ 
holy  warfare  upon  God’s  Church. 

But  now  the  story  shifts  from  Panama  to  New  York. 
It  was  the  year  1814:  Robert  E.  Speer  was  still  a  pros¬ 
pect,  a  holy  one,  no  doubt,  but  yet  a  mere  prospect  for  all 
that.  So,  too,  was  Mr.  Morehouse.  But  alas,  for  them, 
they  had  predecessors  of  whom  they  should  be  sore 
ashamed,  even  though  their  church  is  proud  of  those  olden 
gentlemen.  For  instance  there  is  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott, 
at  the  mention  of  whose  name  American  Presbyterians 
bow  in  reverence.  In  1814  he  was  president  of  Union 
College,  at  a  time  when  the  State  legislature  was  peti¬ 
tioned  to  give  financial  aid  to  that  institution.  Robert 
E.  Speer,  the  Calvinist,  and  Mr.  Morehouse,  the  Epis¬ 
copalian,  had  not  yet  joined  hands  in  amity.  Hence  it 
happened  that  the  then  Protestant  Episcopal  Columbia 
College  brawled  against  Union  and  presented  a  counter¬ 
claim  to  the  legislature  for  assistance.  There  was  a 
lively  row  which  resulted  in  “  an  act  instituting  a 
lottery  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  for  other 
purposes.”  As  a  consequence  of  this  act— steady, 
Messrs.  Speer  and  Morehouse — ^Union  College  under 
the  presidency  of  the  eminent  Presbyterian,  Mr.  Nott, 
profited  to  the  extent  of  $200,000,  a  huge  fortune  in 
those  days,  while  Columbia  under,  the  presidency  of  the 
Episcopal  minister,  Dr.  Harris,  was  awarded  the  land 
“  known  by  the  name  of  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Ninth 
Ward  of  New  York  City  and  lately  conveyed  to  the 
people  of  this  State  by  David  Hosack.”  More  than  that, 
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in  1819  the  legislature  repealed  the  provisions  which 
enjoined  tliat  Columbia  should  occupy  the  lottery  land 
or  an  adjacent  tract,  and  vested  in  the  college  title  in 
fee  simple  to  twenty  acres  of  public  property,  without 
restrictions  or  charges  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  clear  that 
this  land  was  ever  used  for  collegiate  purposes.  It  was 
rented  and  returned  huge  revenues  to  Columbia.  And 
today  the  major  portion  of  the  tract,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plots  in  the  world,  is  still  owned  by  the  college. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  these  transactions,  but 
sufficient  has  been  exposed  to  show  that  tlie  pious  prede¬ 
cessors  of  Messrs.  Speer  and  Morehouse  had  a  most 
practical  and  efficacious  love  of  the  lottery.  Should  the 
"  pure  gospellers  ”  of  today  survive  the  shock  caused  by 
these  facts,  they  may  hereafter  lift  up  their  sanctified 
voices  against  ^e  real  transactions  of  their  coreligion¬ 
ists  at  home,  instead  of  clamoring  against  fictions  in 


Panama  or  Timbuctoo.  But  perhaps  this  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  them.  They  are  zone-saints  who  seem  to  think 
that  virtue  is  a  matter  of  geographical  position.  A 
lottery  in  New  York  is  holy,  especially  if  the  Papists  do 
not  profit  by  it ;  in  Panama  it  is  a  crime,  especially  if  a 
bishop  can  be  connected  with  it  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

The  hypocrisy  of  it !  The  world  must  be  filled  with 
evangelical  clamor  against  a  good  bishop  falsely  charged 
witli  intimate  connection  with  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
lottery,  while  Mr.  Speer  has  yet  to  puff  his  zealous 
cheeks  with  equal  vehemence  against  the  godlessness 
at  home,  which  is  represented  by  millions  of  unbaptized 
people,  by  innumerable  divorces,  by  birth-control,  by 
prostitution  which  is  crowding  our  cities  with  priestesses 
of  sin,  and  by  all  kinds  of  filthiness.  Abused,  outraged 
Panama  and  Soutli  America  may  well  smile  at  the  pure 
Gospel  and  pure  gospellers. 


Arrangement  in  Living  Creatures 

Bertram  C.  Windle,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


SOME  years  ago  the  then  president  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  dis¬ 
cussed  tlie  problem  of  heredity.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  confessed  the  inability  of  embryology, 
the  science  of  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  primitive  germ,  and  of  cytology,  which 
teaches  us  all  we  know  of  that  primitive  germ  and  cells 
in  general,  to  give  any  information  about  the  method  and 
laws  of  inheritance.  Moreover,  he  delivered  himself  of 
this  illuminating  expression  of  opinion :  “  I  suspect 

rather  that  their  properties,”  i.  e.,  the  properties  of  the 
elements  which  in  his  opinion  convey  the  hereditary 
characters,  “  depend  on  some  phenomenon  of  arrange¬ 
ment.”  A  little  clear  thinking  would  surely  have  made 
it  evident  that  “  arrangement  ”  implies  an  arranger,  just 
as  law  necessarily  postulates  the  existence  of  a  law¬ 
maker.  The  writer  in  question,  we  may  feel  sure,  would 
not  admit  tliis,  for  in  other  parts  of  his  address  he 
empties  the  vials  of  his  contempt  on  those  who  incline 
to  “  mysticism,”  which  being  interpreted  means  a  belief 
in  a  Creator  and  a  Sustainer  of  nature.  His  view  is  of 
course  distorted,  for  it  entails  the  idea  that  everything 
that  is,  has  come  to  be  by  pure  accident.  The  more 
we  know  about  natural  operations  the  more  utterly  ab¬ 
surd  and  impossible  such  an  explanation  becomes.  Let 
us  consider  this  problem  of  arrangement  as  it  exhibits 
itself  in  the  development  of  any  living  creature,  fighting 
shy  of  the  mere  verbal  explanations  of  which  arrange¬ 
ment  is  an  example,  explanations  which  help  us  no  more 
than  “  the  blessed  word,  Mesopotamia.” 

There  is  arrangement,  and  that  arrangement  is  surely 
not  self-arranged.  If  we  go  into  a  great  museum  our 
first  idea,  perhaps  our  last,  concerns  the  arrangement 


found  therein.  But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  sane 
person  ever  entertained  that  idea  without  being  perfectly 
aware  that  the  arrangement  was  made  by  human  hands, 
controlled,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the  brain  of  the  curator 
of  the  museum.  Now  in  a  sense  the  living  body  is  a 
museum  containing  specimens  of  different  kinds  of  cells. 
There  are  brain-cells,,  liver-cells,  bone-cells,  scores  of 
different  varieties  of  cells,  and  all  of  them,  so  to  speak, 
are  arranged  in  their  appropriate  cases. 

If  we  go  to  the  brain-case  we  can  search  it  through 
and  through  without  finding  a  liver-cell,  any  more  than 
we  should  find  a  typical  brain-cell  embedded  in  tiie  mar¬ 
row  of  one  of  the  bones.  The  different  specimens  all 
occupy  their  appropriate  positions.  How  did  they  get 
there?  The  future  animal,  like  animals  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  man,  commences  as  a  single  cell.  All  save  a  few 
interesting  but  at  present  negligible  cases,  are  composed 
of  elements  drawn  from  male  and  female  parents.  This 
cell  divides  up  into  a  multitude  of  others.  At  first  these 
are  to  all  appearances  identical  but  later  they  begin  to 
differentiate,  at  first  into  three  classes  and  afterwards 
into  the  multitude  of  different  cells  of  which  the  body  is 
composed.  Further  these  groups  of  cells  become  aggre¬ 
gated  in  appropriate  groups,  cells  of  one  kind  uniting 
with  cells  of  the  same  kind  and  with  no  others.  Here 
we  have  to  do  with  arrangement,  consummately  skilful 
arrangement,  an  arrangement  which  practically  never 
fails,  for,  leaving  aside  the  case  of  monstrosity,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  would  detain  us  too  long,  not  merely 
are  the  various  cells  all  placed  in  their  proper  positions, 
as  we  have  seen,  but  their  aggregation,  the  individual,  is 
so  formed  as  to  belong  to  the  proper  compartment  of  that 
larger  museum,  the  world — ^the  same  compartment  as 
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that  occupied  by  his  progenitors.  To  drop  metaphor : 
animals  breed  true ;  tlie  single  cells  from  which  they 
originate,  though  almost  identical  to  begin  with,  develop 
into  wholly  different  things,  a  mouse,  a  niammotli  or  a 
man.  How  does  all  this  occur?  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
riddles  of  nature.  The  easiest  explanation  of  heredity 
is  that  tlie  fragments  of  the  parents  from  which  the 
embryo  is  built  up  carry  the  parental  characteristics  and 
that  necessarily  the  child  grows  up  more  or  less  like  its 
parents. 

Of  course  that  is  a  wofnlly  incomplete  explanation,  for 
it  leaves  aside  the  question  of  arrangement  altogether. 
It  amounts  to  this :  you  have  half  a  cart-load  of  bricks 
from  one  yard  and  half  a  cart-load  from  another  and 
when  the  bricks  are  dumped  down  in  an  appropriate 
place,  they  form  a  little  house  just  like  those  occupied 
by  the  managers  of  the  brickyards.  So  they  may,  but 
no  one  in  his  senses  supposes  that  the)'  will  thus  arrange 
themselves  by  their  own  power.  Someone  must  arrange 
them.  Who  arranges  the  tiny  bricks  of  which  the  ani¬ 
mal-body  consists  or  what  arranges  them?  No  doubt,  as 
one  eminent  authority  says,  “  It  is  a  phenomenon  of 
arrangement,”  but  that  takes  us  a  very  little  way  along 
the  path.  A  Martian  visitor  told  that  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  was  a  “phenomenon  of  arrangement”  would,  if  he 
were  an  intelligent  being,  turn  a  scornful  eye  upon  his 
companion  and  reply,  “  Any  fool  could  see  that,  but  who 
arranged  it?”  Catholic  philosophy  can  temporarily  con¬ 
tent  itself  with  the  explanation  that  the  arrangement 
takes  place  by  virtue  of  powers  implanted  by  the  Creator, 
though  of  most  of  the  laws  and’  operations  of  these 
powers  we  are  at  present  ignorant. 

But  science  and  philosophy  need  not  be  expected  to  re¬ 
main  content  in  tliat  state  of  imperfect  knowledge.  We 
must  strive  to  learn  something  about  these  methods  and 
laws.  So  far  Mendel,  the  Augustinian  abbot,  has  taught 
the  scientific  world  more  on  the  subject  than  any  other 
person,  for  he  has  instructed  scientists  in  some  of  the 
laws  under  which  heredity  works.  But  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  has  solved  the  riddle  of  how  inheritance  is 
carried  on'.  Even  Darwin’s  theory  of  pangenesis,  now 
like  all  so-called  micromeristic  theories,  much  discred¬ 
ited,  would  not  have  solved  the  riddle,  since  it  accounts 
for  the  bricks,  which  in  one  way  or  another  we  can  and 
must  concede,  but  in  no  way  accounts  for  the  brick¬ 
laying,  to  say  nothing  of  the  architect.  One  explanation 
has  been  attempted,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that,  true  or 
false,  it  is  a  very  fascinating  one.  It  has  been  set  forth 
very  brilliantly  by  that  singular  but  remarkable  man, 
Samuel  Butler,  best  known  perhaps  as  the  author  of 
“  Erewhon,”  a  man  but  little  thought  of  during  his  life¬ 
time  even  as  a  scientific  critic,  still  less  as  a  man  of 
constructive  power,  yet  a  man  who  is  now  beginning  to 
come  into  his  own.  Butler  was  not  the  originator  of 
the  idea,  but  it  is  best  known  to  English  readers  through 
his  book  “  Unconscious  Memory.” 

His  theory  of  descent  may  be  summed  up  briefly, 


even  crudely,  as  follows :  The  single  cell  from  which 
the  individual  develops  is,  in  fact,  a  miniature  individual 
itself,  a  mouse,  a  mammoth  or  a  man  in  little.  Hence 
it  possesses  the  faculties  of  the  individual  and  amongst 
them  memory,  tliough  it  is,  of  course,  unaware  of  that 
fact  and  of  the  still  more  important  fact  that  it  is  by 
means  of  that  memory  that  it  is  building  iself  up.  We 
all  perform,  as  we  know,  though  we  seldom  think  of  it, 
a  vast  number  of  wholly  automatic  actions.  Our  heart 
goes  on  beating;  our  lungs  fill  with  air  and  empty  them¬ 
selves  ;  our  glands  secrete  substances  of  the  composition 
of  which  most  men  are  profoundly  and  happily  ignorant. 
Why  and  how  do  they  do  it?  According  to  Butler  and 
his  school  the  earliest  possessors  of  these  organs  had  to 
learn  how  to  use  them,  but  constant  use  through  count¬ 
less  generations  has  made  actions,  once  perhaps  pain¬ 
fully  learned  and  performed,  wholly  spontaneous  and  in 
that  sense  involuntary.  In  this  connection  he  ufges  tliat 
the  most  unconscious  and  least  controlled  operations  of 
the  organs  of  the  body  such  as  those  of  circulation  and 
secretion  are  those  which  go  furthest  back  in  the  history 
of  life;  that  tlie  less  unconscious  and  better  controlled 
operations,  such  as  respiration  do  not  go  back  so  far ; 
whilst  the  most  conscious  and  best-controlled  operations, 
such  as  speech  and  the  erect  posture,  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  acquisition.  The  embryo,  even  when  a 
single  cell,  has  the  memory  of  how  it  should  be  built  up 
and  it  builds  itself  up.  It  has  a  memory,  or  something 
else,  the  moment  that  it  is  born,  for  the  first  thing  it  does, 
if  a  mammal,  is  to  look  for  the  maternal  breast. 

Even  if  Butler’s  theory  is  true  it  is  incomplete  like 
all  explanations  which  try  to  dispense  with  a  First  Cause. 
But  as  a  hypothesis  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  heredity 
it  is  full  of  interest  and  suggestion. 

Morality  of  Monopolistic  Prices 

Joseph  Husslein,  S.J. 

WE  are  living  in  an  age  of  corporations,  trusts  and 
monopolies.  As  a  consequence  the  vexed  prob¬ 
lem  of  prices  cannot  be  considered  without  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  them.  In  fact  this  problem  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  question  of  exacting  justice  from  the 
powerful  interests  which  now  control  the  wealth,  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  resources  of  the  country. 

That  gigantic  organizations,  once  they  have  assumed 
the  proportions  of  actual  or  virtual  monopolies,  are  in 
reality  a  condition  for  obtaining  the  greatest  efficiency, 
and  hence  for  reducing  prices  in  spite  of  enormous  profits, 
is  a  contention  often  made  in  the  past.  Competition 
can  no  doubt  become  excessive,  but  the  conviction  is 
growing  that  corporations  can  reach  a  magnitude  at 
which  they  become  economically  wasteful.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  efficiency  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  vastness  of  a  monopolistic  enterprise.  In  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges  the  same,  or  even  a  higher 


degree  of  efficiency,  can  be  attained  under  a  competitive 
system  which  combines  the  advantages  of  moderately 
large-scale  production  with  the  benefits  of  competitive 
prices. 

The  huge  profits  accumulated  by  some  of  our 
monopolistic  business  ventures  are  therefore  not  due  to 
superior  efficiency,  but  to  the  power  of  inflicting  ex¬ 
travagant  prices  upon  tire  people.  Declarations  of 
dividends  which  seem  to  justify  the  prices  charged  for 
products  are  not  necessarily  a  safe  index  of  conditions. 
The  cost  of  production  can  be  raised,  actually  or  fic¬ 
titiously,  to  the  great  personal  aggrandizement  of  the 
initiated,  while  tire  consumer  is  made  to  pay  the  entire 
false  surplus  gain,  where  it  is  not  taken  out  of  the 
wages  of  the  laborers  and  the  dividends  of  the  petty 
shareholders. 

As  an  example,  rich  contracts,  resulting  in  a  need¬ 
less  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  can  be  given  out 
to  firms  in  which  the  directors  of  the  monopoly  have 
large  vested  interests.  Or  the  familiar  device  of  stock¬ 
watering  may  be  resorted  to,  which  affects  the  con¬ 
sumers’  prices  as  well  as  the  dividends  of  the  small 
stock  owners.  Profits  can  in  tliis  way  be  drawn  by  the 
inner  circle  upon  a  presumed  capitalization  of  $i,ooo,- 
000  where  only  $500,000  were  actually  invested.  The 
published  figures,  based  upon  this  fictitious  capital,  may 
delude  purchasers  into  paying  an  entirely  unwarranted 
price,  while  minor  shareholders  receive  precisely  one- 
half  of  tlie  dividends  that  would  otherwise  fall  to  them. 

Although  the  day  of  the  small  tradesman  is  past,  yet 
the  laws  of  justice  have  not  changed,  and  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  perfectly  in  our  age  of  giant  corporations  as  in 
the  period  of  the  medieval  gilds.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
the  Church  that  her  teaching  is  adaptable,  without  any 
alteration  of  principle,  to  every  economic,  social  and 
civic  development  that  time  may  bring,  for  she  was 
founded  by  Christ  for  all  time.  Her  laws  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  phase  of  rightful  industrial  development, 
but  they  defend  under  all  circumstances  the  just  claims 
of  the  poor,  the  helpless  or  the  weak. 

A  monopoly  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  legal  and  pub¬ 
lic  in  its  nature,  established  and  conducted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  as  m  the  case  of  the  postal  system.  Kept 
within  proper  limits  such  monopolies  are  entirely  licit 
and  may  be  made  a  source  of  public  revenue.  The 
reason  is  because  they  are  intended  solely  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  Even  should  prices  be  raised  above  normal 
competitive  rates  in  order  to  secure  larger  incomes,  such 
an  increase  would  be  merely  another  form  of  indirect 
taxation,  and  is  to  be  judged  upon  that  basis.  But  public 
authority  may  also,  for  the  common  good,  give  certain 
monopolistic  rights  and  privileges  to  private  individuals, 
as  in  the  case  of  patents  which  are  granted  to  encourage 
inventions,  on  the  principle  that  such  encouragement 
will  benefit  the  community.  Although  the  holders  of 
legal  monopolies  can  commit  injustice  by  excessive 
prices,  moralists  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  set  definite 


limits,  particularly  where  new  inventions  are  placed 
upon  the  market.  Such  a  monopoly  is  not  granted  in 
commodities  necessary  for  life. 

The  great  suffering  of  the  people,  due  to  high  prices, 
is  not  caused  by  tliese  forms  of  monopoly.  We  are 
mainly  concerned  therefore  with  purely  private  monop¬ 
olies,  and  with  all  large  enterprises  or  combinations 
which  become  powerful  enough  to  control  market  prices 
or  influence  them  sufficiently  to  exceed  the  competitive 
rate  which  else  would  have  existed.  Under  this  head 
come  likewise  the  agreements  among  merchants  not  to 
sell  an  article  below  a  set  price,  and  particularly  the 
practice  of  buying  up  commodities  of  any  kind  with 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  “  corner.” 

Before  determining  the  rules  which  must  govern  the 
regulation  of  just  prices  under  these  various  conditions 
it  is  well  to  premise  that  justice  is  not  violated  where 
surplus  gains  are  due  to  special  efficiency  without  any 
undue  raising  of  prices.  Neither  is  it  wrong  for  mer¬ 
chants  to  combine  in  order  that  they  may  more  readily 
procure  their  own  benefits.  Independent  firms  may 
furtliermore  agree,  one  with  the  other,  upon  a  price, 
provided  it  violates  neither  justice  nor  charity.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when  its  purpose  is  to  enable  them 
to  pay  fitting  wages  to  their  employees.  Experience, 
however,  has  taught  that  ‘‘  rings  ”  are  likely  to  end  in 
seeking  to  extort  excessive  prices  from  the  helpless 
public. 

We  thus  come  to  the  general  laws  which  are  laid 
down  -for  private  monopolies  and  for  all  other  private 
enterprises  that  gain  control  of  the  market.  These  rules 
are  not  spun  out  of  the  brain  of  any  individual  writer, 
but  are  the  common  teaching  of  Catholic  moralists  at 
the  present  day.  They  can  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

(i)  The  prices  established  by  private  monopolies, 
"  rings,”  and  similar  business  ventures  are  just,  if  they 
do  not  exceed  the  highest  common  price  which  an  article 
would  bring  if  these  undertakings  did  not  exist  and  the 
market  were  left  open  to  fair  competition.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  just  wages  are  paid  to  labor  under 
both  systems.  (2)  Prices  which  in  themselves  are  not 
exorbitant,  because  they  do  not  exceed  the  highest  com¬ 
mon  price  which  would  have  obtained  had  these  monop¬ 
olistic  conditions  not  been  created,  may  nevertheless  be 
seriously  sinful  when  they  impose  a  notable  hardship 
upon  the  poor.  They  then  constitute  an  offense,  not 
indeed  against  justice,  but  against  the  great  and  vital 
law  of  Christian  charity.  This  takes  place  when  the 
poor,  in  consequence  of  such  conditions,  are  constrained 
to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  highest  common  just 
price,  whereas  otherwise  they  might  have  bought  them 
at  the  mean  or  lowest  competitive  price,  and  are  thus 
made  to  suffer  seriously.  (3)  The  same  strict  laws  are 
not  to  be  laid  down  where  an  article  merely  ministers  to 
pleasure.  The  reason  is  because  purchasers  can  simply 
refuse  to  buy  it.  In  such  cases  even  the  highest  com¬ 
mon  price  may  more  readily  be  exceeded. 
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The  technical  term  frequently  used  here,  “  the, highest 
common  price,”  was  defined  in  our  previous  article, 
“The  Ethics  of  Just  Prices”  (March  31,  1917)- 
in  practice  the  highest  market  price  for  any  commodity, 
determined  by  free  competition  for  any  given  time  and 
place,  if  the  market  is  not  tampered  with.  Theoretically 
it  represents  the  just  cost  of  production  and  sale,  in¬ 
cluding  the  honest  profit  of  employer  and  merchant,  no 
less  than  the  fair  wages  paid  to  labor.  Finally  it  also 
includes  the  surplus  gain  which  may  come  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  corporation  because  of  superior  efficiency. 

There  is  another  phase  of  monopolistic  prices.  This 
results  from  the  effort  to  undersell  an  opponent.  If  a 
firm  can  permanently  dispose  of  an  article  at  a  lower 
price  than  any  of  its  competitors,  because  of  greater 
efficiency,  there  is  at  least  no  injustice  committed.  But 
such  is  not  the  purpose  of  modern  underselling.  The 
prices  of  a  commodity  are  ruinously  depressed  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  locality  or  for  a  certain  period,  until  the  competitor 
has  been  crushed  to  the  earth.  They  are  then  sys¬ 


tematically  raised  above  the  former  competitive  rate. 
By  this  method  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  man 
ruined  in  business,  since  trade  has  been  taken  from  him 
under  false  pretenses,  while  an  added  injustice  is  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  consumer  who  has  been  led  into  a  snare 
and  is  now  forced  to  pay  extortionate  prices. 

Crimes  against  justice  and  charity  are  committed  in 
our  day  that  cry  to  Heaven.  Prices  are  arbitrarily  fixed 
and  supply  is  regulated  according  to  whim.  The  weaker 
are  driven  to  the  wall  and  the  poor  are  made  to  starve 
in  order  that  a  few  may  hoard  up  unjust  profits.  Labor, 
when  it  gains  supremacy,  too  often  follows  the  same 
principles  freely  employed  by  the  unjust  element  in 
capitalism.  The  rights  of  the  consumer  are  then  equally 
disregarded  by  both  parties.  True  principles  are  lost  to 
sight  because  there  is  no  one  to  declare  them  with  pre¬ 
cision  and  authority,  except  the  Church  of  Christ  whose 
voice  is  disregarded.  She  alone  can  bring  harmony  out 
of  all  this  discord,  and  order  out  of  our  modern 
economic  and  social  chaos. 


The  Tabernacle  of  Confidence 

Blanche  M.  Kelly 


That  rationalistic  theory  which  traces  every  re¬ 
ligious  belief  and  ceremony  to  some  form  of 
nature  worship  has  no  difficulty  in  seeing  in  the 
festival  of  Easter  merely  a  commemoration  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  awakening  of  the  earth  out  of  its  winter  sleep,  but 
to  us  whose  hope  is  laid  up  in  our  bosom,  it  dees  not 
seem  an  extraordinary  thing  that  He  who  makes  the 
seasons  to  revolve,  in  whose  hands  are  not  only  the 
instants  of  man's  life  but  the  aeons  of  eternity,  should 
have  chosen  this  period  of  the  renewal  of  life  as  the  fit¬ 
ting  season  for  the  performance  of  His  supremest  mir¬ 
acle,  the  restoration  of  that  Life  by  which  we  live.  This 
is  the  realization  which  underlies  the  earliest  Christian 
epic  in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  “  Carmen  Paschale  ”  of 
Sedulius.  This  poem  may  seem  at  first  sight  oddly  mis¬ 
named,  inasmuch  as  the  Resurrection  is  dealt  with  in  less 
than  a  dozen  lines,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to 
numerous  outstanding  events  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  chief  circumstances  of  Cur  Saviour's  life,  especially 
His  miracles.  To  the  fifth-century  Irish  poet  the  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  was  naturally  the  central  event  of  all 
history.  It  was  prefigured  by  Jehovah's  wondrous  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Israelites:  it  was  the  crown  of  Christ’s 
miracles,  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  heavenly  promises. 
The  rock  was  cleft  by  Moses’  rod  because  one  day  a 
tomb  should  be  riven,  and  the  widow’s  son  was  restored 
to  her  alive  because  the  Son  of  God  dieth  now  no  more. 

No  wonder  that  the  Church,  in  the  superabundance 
of  her  vindicated  hopes,  should  seek  eagerly  for  ways  in 
which  to  express  her  exultation.  Therefore  all  the 


creatures  of  God  are  made  participants  in  the  blessings 
of  Christ’s  established  Kingdom ;  fire  is  blessed,  water  is 
purified,  the  gates  of  the  fold  are  thrown  open  for  the 
admission  of  His  other  sheep,  and  in  a  final  outburst  of 
rejoicing  that  primal  fault  is  blessed,  which  was  the 
cause  whereby  such  gladness  came  into  the  world.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  seems  as  though  the  Church  could  not  wait 
to  give  full  vent  to  her  joy.  She  who  bided  her  time 
during  the  weeks  of  Advent  without  permitting  any 
anticipation  of  the  Christmas  festivities,  cannot  now 
prevent  some  of  her  expectancy  from  breaking  through 
the  clouds  of  her  sorrow,  and  on  the  vigil  of  Easter  Day 
she  has  already  begun  to  anticipate  her  gladness.  Lionel 
Johnson  has  well  expressed  this  mingling  of  sorrow  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  remembrance  of  the  consummated 
passion  with  the  conviction  of  the  inevitability  of  the 
Resurrection. 

Come  I  for  the  pangs  are  done, 

That  overcast  the  sun 
So  bright  today! 

And  moved  the  Roman  soldier : 

Come  away  \ 

Hath  sorrow  more  to  weep? 

Hath  pity  more  to  say? 

This  only  can  be  said: 

He  loved  us  all;  is  dead; 

May  rise  again. 

But  if  He  rise  noif  Over  the 
Far  main 

The  sun  of  glory  falls  indeed : 

'  The  stars  are  plain. 
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The  Church  finds  further  expression  for  her  anticipa¬ 
tion  in  the  vesper  hymn,  “  Ad  Regias  Agni  Dopes.” 

The  Lamb’s  high  banquet  we  await 
In  snow-white  robes  of  royal  state; 

And  now,  the  Red  Sea’s  channel  past, 

To  Christ,  our  Prince,  we  sing  at  last. 

Upon  the  altar  of  the  Cross 
His  body  hath  redeemed  our  loss ; 

And  tasting  of  His  roseate  blood 
Our  life  is  hid  with  Him  in  God. 

In  the  Ages  of  Faith  the  liturgy  contained  various  dra¬ 
matic  ceremonies  of  which  vestiges  remain  to  us  in  the 
"  Victimae  Paschali.”  The  most  elaborate  of  these  was 
the  “  Visitation  of  the  Sepulcher/’  which  took  place  at 
the  conclusion  of  Matins,  “  very  early  in  the  morning.” 
A  member  of  the  choir,  vested  in  an  alb,  seated  himself 
beside  the  altar-tomb  whence  the  Good  Friday  crucifix 
had  been  removed,  though  the  shroud  was  left  lying,  in 
impersonation  of  the  angel  watching  Christ’s  sepulcher. 
Then  three  others,  “  the  three  Maries,”  vested  in  copes 
and  carrying  a  smoking  thurible  stealthily  approached  the 
tomb,  whereupon  the  “  angel  ”  chanted  "the  question : 
“  Quern  queritis  in  sepulchro,  ChristicoJae?  and  the  wo¬ 
men  replied:  “  Jesum  Nasarenum  criicifixum,  0  caeli- 
cole!”  There  followed  the  ‘‘Non  esf  hie  ”  and  the  joyous 
response:  Allelulia!  Resurrexit  Dominus!  In  some 
churches  the  “Victimae  Paschali”  was  inserted  here 
and  at  Passau  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John  followed  that 
of  the  holy  women. 

The  commonplace  of  literary  history  that  the  modern 
drama  had  its  rise  in  tlie  medieval  mystery-play,  and  this 
in  turn  in  the  liturgical  drama,  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  Cornish  mysteries  of  the  “  Three  Maries  ”  and 
“  Mary  Magdalen.”  The  former  of  these  must  have 
been  especially  effective  owing  to  the  reiteration  of  the 
typically  Celtic  dirge,  wailed  by  the  womep  as  they 
search  for  Our  Lord’s  vanished  body. 

Alas !  mourning  I  sing,  mourning  I  call ! 

Our  Lord  is  dead  that  bought  us  all. 

The  second  consists  of  earnest  attempts  on  the  part  of 
each  of  the  Apostles  to  induce  Thomas  to  accept  the 
truth  of  Mary’s  tidings,  leading  up  to  the  climax  of 
Our  Lord’s  coming  into  their  midst,  when,  say  the  stage 
directions,  “  He  kisses  them.” 

Another  subject  dear  to  these  believing  writers  was 
what  is  known  as  “  The  Harrowing  of  Hell,”  or  the 
release  of  the  souls  of  the  just  from  the  dominion  of 
Satan.  There  is  the  clang  of  Anglo-Saxon  battleaxes 
about  Cynewulf’s  description  of  Girist’s  victory. 

Now  hath  the  Holy  One  harrowed  hell  of  tribute,  of  all  that 
in  the  days  of  yore  it  swallowed  up  unrighteously  into  the  house 
of  torment.  Now  are  these  devil  champions  all  undone,  cast  into 
everlasting  torture,  bound  in  the  pit  of  hell,  despoiled  of  might. 
Nor  in  the  battle  might  these  foes  of  hell,  in  that  clash  of 
weapons  know  success,  when  by  His  might  alone  the  King  of 


Glory,  the  Helm  of  Heaven,  waged  battle  on  His  olden  enemies; 
when  He  led  forth  from  thraldom  from  the  city  of  His  foes, 
exceeding  spoil,  a  countless  train  of  folk,  this  very  multitude 
whereon  ye  gaze.  Now  will  the  Saviour  of  souls,  the  very  Son 
of  God,  depart  unto  the  mercy  seat  of  souls  after  the  battle 
play.  Now  do  ye  know  aright  who  is  that  Lord  who  leadeth 
this  array.  Unto  your  friends  go  boldly  glad  in  heart. — Open, 
ye  gates !  For  with  no  little  train  the  all-ruling  King,  the 
Author  of  Creation,  leadeth  unto  you,  into  the  joy  of  joys, 
within  the  city,  that  folk  which  He  in  triumph  wrested  from  the 
foes  of  hell.  From  this  time  forth  forever  shall  be  peace  to  men 
and  angels,  covenant  of  God  and  man,  spiritual  faith  and  love, 
and  hope  of  life,  and  gladness  in  all  light. 

The  Wakefield  pageant  of  this  subject  depicts  Jesus 
crying  out  “  Attollite  portas!”  as  he  approaches  the  dis¬ 
mal  gates,  the  shout  spreading  dismay  among  the 
demons,  vainly  endeavoring  to  hold  their  stronghold 
against  Him,  and  awakening  joy  in  the  breasts  of  the 
waiting  Saints  of  the  Old  Covenant.  Finally  the  gates 
are  overthrown  and  the  demons  cast  into  the  pit,  and 
that  Adam  through  whom  death  came  into  the  world 
looks  into  the  face  of  the  second  Adam  over  whom 
death  has  no  dominion.  Then  David  adores  on  his  knees 
this  Prince  of  his  House,  and  we  feel  that  a  fitting  cul¬ 
mination  has  been  reached  in  the  sublime  anachronism 
which  at  this  juncture  places  the  “Te  Deum”  on  the 
lips  of  the  prophet  Isaias. 

The  Eastertide  hymn  for  Laud’s,  “Aurora  Cesium 
piirpurat,”  leaves  none  of  these  aspects  of  Christ’s  vic¬ 
tory  untouched. 

The  dawn  is  purpling  all  the  sky; 

Hcav’n  thunders  forth  its  triumph  high  ; 

Exulting  earth  makes  glad  reply, 

Hell  wails  with  wild  and  bitter  cry; 

While  He,  the  mighty  King  of  Kings, 

From  gloomy  shades  of  Hades  brings 
The  fathers,  long  imprisoned  there, 

That  they  the  light  of  life  may  share. 

His  tomb  was  watched  by  many  a  guard. 

And  by  the  sealed  stone  was  barred; 

But  see  the  glorious  Victor  rise! 

While  in  His  grave  death  buried  lies. 

Nor  are  the  joys  of  Our  Lady  forgotten.  Thus  an  tm- 
knov^n  Middle-English  poet  sings : 

For  thy  joy  when  Christ,  alive 
Rose,  as  God,  with  wide  wounds  five 
On  the  Paschal  Day, 

Pray  thy  Son,  O  Mother  mild, 

That  He  keep  from  ill  His  childj 
As  full  well  He  may. 

The  hermit  Rolle,  a  famous  medieval  character, 
chants : 

By  these.  His  manhood’s  deeds,  she  knew 
Dominus  tecum  to  be  true. 

As  erst  the  angel  said,  j 

That  is  to  say,  “  God  is  with  thee,” 

And  here  in  truth  and  verity 
The  Godhead  was  displayed.  i  J 
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Strange  to  say,  too,  Easter  Day  has  drawn  Catholic 
poetry  out  of  Protestant  hearts,  though  this  is  perhaps 
too  cold  an  adjective  to  apply  to  the  glowing  soul  of 
George  Herbert ; 

I  got  me  flowers  to  strew  Thy  way, 

I  got  me  boughs  off  many  a  tree, 

But  Thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day 
And  broughtest  Thy  sweets  along  with  Thee. 

And  Keble’s  tranquil  pen  inscribes  these  lines  for 
the  Paschal  season  of  tlie  “  Christian  Year 

The  base  world,  now  Christ  hath  died, 

Ennobled  is,  and  glorified. 

’Tis  now  a  cell  where  angels  use 
To  come  and  go  with  heavenly  news, 

And  in  the  ears  of  mourners  say, 

"  Come,  see  the  place  where  Jesus  lay.” 

This,  when  all  is  said,  is  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  the 
world.  This  empty  tomb  on  the  Palestine  hillside  is  the 
tabernacle  of  our  confidence,  and  we  may  well  cry  out 
in  tlte  words  of  Mgr.  Benson’s  Pariah :  “  Fire  is  holy 
.  .  .  Water  is  clean  .  .  .  Christ  is  risen  .  .  .  God 
bless  us  alii  " 

The  Break  in  Christian  Civilization 

Moorhouse  I.  X.  Millar,  S.J 

IF  we  consider  the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  times  as  parts 
of  one  Christian  civilization,  we  shall  notice  that  the  chief 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the 
principles  underlying  each,  but  in  the  degree  and  manner  in 
which  the  selfsame  underlying  principles  are  understood  and 
accepted.  Medieval  civilization  was  built  up  on  principles  which 
were  clearly  understood  and  generally  acknowledged  as  certain, 
and,  as  a  result,  were  gradually  embodied  in  definite  institu¬ 
tions.  The  civilization  of  modern  times,  on  the  contrary,  has 
inherited  almost  all  its  important  institutions  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  if  an  acceptance  of  the  principles  which  these  insti¬ 
tutions  embody  has  been  only  partially  refused  as  yet,  it  is 
perfectly  evident  they  are  for  the  most  part  anything  but  clearly 
understood.  The  consequence  is  that  modern  civilization  has 
been  reduced  to  the  precarious  necessity  of  existing  on  its 
institutions  without  being  able  to  demand  a  reasonable  accept¬ 
ance  of  them.  For  their  maintenance  it  has  had  to  rely  instead 
almost  exclusively  on  force  or  on  the  natural  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  conservatism. 

Now  all  this  implies  a  serious  break  somewhere  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and  modern  times.  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  think 
that  the,  break  began  with  Luther  and- the  Reformation.  Luther, 
together  with  two  other  men,  as  we  shall  see,  an  Italian  and  an 
Englishman,  did  play  an  important  part  in  definitely  settling 
the  breach,  but  Luther  would  never  have  succeeded  in  his  self- 
appointed  task  of  perverting  the  teachings  of  Christianity  had 
not  Europe  already  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  intellectual, 
political  and  religious  chaos.  Another  misconception  that  must 
be  cleared  away  is  that  medieval  civilization  died  of  old  age  or 
was  worn  out.  As  Archdeacon  Cunningham  well  says,  when 
contrasting  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire :  “  In  Christendom  there  was  disruption  rather  than 
decay.”  The  event,  moreover,  which  proved  the  real  beginning 


of  that  disruption  took  place  at  the  very  time  when  the  Middle 
Ages  were  displaying  as  never  before  their  marvelous  powers 
of  assimilation,  and  were  showing  signs  of  the  greatest  promise 
for  the  future.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  St. 
Thomas  finished  the  ‘'Sinn»ta,”  in  which  the  best  thought  of 
Greece  and  of  Christianity  was  blended  into  one  harmonious 
and  logical  whole,  six  years  after  Archbishop  Winchelsey  with 
a  Papal  Bull  in  his  hand  had  wrung  from  Edward  I  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  concession  that  henceforth  there  was  to  be  ”  no  taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation  ” — a  Christian  development  of  what 
has  been  called  “  a  Teutonic  invention  ” — and  almost  at  the 
very  time  when  Dante  was  fusing  into  the  one  organic  whole 
of  the  “Divina  Comedia"  all  that  was  noblest  in  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  antiquity  with  what  was  most  sublime  in  Christian 
thought,  a  deed  was  perpetrated  which,  in  the  light  of  its  conse¬ 
quences,  cannot  be  appreciated  in  its  full  historical  bearing 
except  by  those  who  have  retained  something  of  the  old  He¬ 
brew  and  medieval  faith  in  Divine  retribution. 

In  1303  Philip  the  Fair,  through  his  agents,  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  Papacy,  and  from  that  time  on,  all  consistent 
progress  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  brought  to  an  end.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note, -moreover,  that  at  this  particular 
time  in  modern  history  the  quarrel  between  Boniface  and  the 
King  of  France  arose,  more  or  less  directly,  over  the  question 
of  war  between  Philip  of  France  and  Edward  of  England.  As 
Mr.  H.  W.  C.  Davis  has  expressed  it :  “  For  an  attack  upon  a 
Christian  power”  during  the  Middle  Ages  “it  was  necessary 
that  some  just  cause  should  be  alleged.  Public  opinion,  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  Church  to  regard  Western  Christendom  as  a  single 
commonwealth,  demanded  that  some  respect  should  be  shown 
to  the  moral  code  even  in  international  relations.”  Now  if  the 
war  which  Philip  was  waging  was  not  unjust  in  itself,  the 
means  he  used  in  its  prosecution  certainly  were,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  carried- on  principally  by  money  obtained  from  the  arbi¬ 
trary  taxation  of  the  Church.  And  if  Boniface  exerted  himself, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  both  the  one  and  the  other,  he 
was  but  following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  who  for 
many  centuries  had  been  acknowledged  umpires  between  the 
different  countries.  Philip  won,  however,  and  henceforth  wars 
became  more  lasting  and  disastrous  in  Europe,  as  the  Hundred 
Years  War  and  the  War  of  the  Roses  will  testify. 

The  peace  of  Christendom  was  disturbed  in  consequence 
of  the  deed  at  Anagni,  and  the  keystone  of  medieval  civiliza¬ 
tion  having  been  loosened,  the  whole  arch  began  to  crumble. 
Owing  to  the  prolonged  residence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon, 
the  political  metacenter  of  Europe  was  disturbed.  In  Petrarch 
we  see  the  beginnings  of  an  unassimilated  paganism  in  literature 
and  of  a  thoroughly  pagan  individualism  in  character.  At 
Milan,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  an  Italian  commune  trans¬ 
formed,  through  tyranny,  into  a  modern  pagan  State,  and  in 
the  person  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  we  are  presented  with  the 
first  example  of  the  absolute  rulers  of  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  The  universities,  which  had  been  a  thor¬ 
oughly  medieval  ci'eation,  began  to  wane  and  scholasticism  to 
decay,  not  through  any  defect  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
or  because  of  any  refutation  of  the  latter,  but  simply  for  the 
reason  that  owing  to  the  disturbances  of  the  times  there  was 
a  dearth  of  philosophers  and  a  relaxation  of  studies.  On  top 
of  most  of  this  came  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West,  with  all 
the  confusion  and  lukewarmness  and  the  heresies  of  Wyclif 
and  Huss  that  followed  in  its  train.  The  question  of  the 
schism  once  definitely  settled,  however,  there  was  indeed  the 
wish,  and  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  Popes  a  strenuous  effort, 
to  effect  a  real  disciplinary  reform  of  the  Church.  Two  serious 
obstacles  nevertheless  stood  in  the  way.  In  the  first  place, 
because  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
William  of  Occam  and  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  whose  ideas  were 
entirely  subversive  of  the  Divine  constitution  of  the  Church, 
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the  convocation  of  the  General  Council  became  a  dangerous 
matter.  Secondly,  since  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life  were  still 
at  that  time  most  closely  bound  together,  every  effort  to  reform 
the  Church  seemed  bound  to  awaken  national  and  political  op¬ 
position.  Princes  were  only  too  anxious  to  see  the  Church 
reformed  so  long  as  they  were  not  called  upon  to  reform  them¬ 
selves  or  to  give  up  any  source  of  revenue  which  might  happen 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  disciplinary  welfare  of  the  Church. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  Europe  when  the  three 
men  appeared  who  definitely  turned  the  back  of  modern  times 
on  a  once  united,  wholly  Christian,  clear-thinking  age.  How¬ 
ever  much  Machiavelli  may  have  been  a  child  of  the  times,  the 
fact  is  that  his  writings  became  the  special  study  of  the  rulers 
and  princes  who  came  after  him,  and  who  for  the  most  part 
approved  of  and  applied  the  principles  they  contained.  Hence 
by  his  definite  and  utter  divorce  of  all  morality  from  political 
life  he  made  it  impossible  for  any  union  to  exist  among  the 
nations;  by  his  advocacy  of  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means  he  merely  approved  himself  a  perfect  Mephistopheles 
to  such,  among  many  other  characters,  as  Catherine  de  Medici, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Bismarck  and  Cavour;  and  if  nothing 
sounder  has  yet  been  found  as  a  basis  for  international  rela¬ 
tions  than  mere  expediency  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Machiavelli 
more  than  any  one  else  has  confirmed  modern  times  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  moral  and  Christian  political  principles  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  by  his  doctrine  of  "justification 
by  faith  alone  ”  widowed  religion  of  all  reason.  Having  re¬ 
duced  faith  to  a  mere  matter  of  individual  sentiment,  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Christendom  was  soon  broken  up  into  sharply  conflict¬ 
ing  sects;  and  it  was  with  the  consequences  of  this  in  mind  and 
of  the  effort  to  bridge  all  differences  on  the  skeptical  ground 
that  "  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another,”  that  Carlyle  could 
write  in  perfect  truth:  “The  hungry  young  .  .  .  looked  up 
to  their  spiritual  nurses,  and  for  food  were  bidden  ‘  eat  the 
east  wind.’  ”  If,  moreover,  at  this  date  the  real  teachings  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  medieval  and  of  modern  times  still 
remain  a  subject  on  which  the  crassest  ignorance  is  displayed 
by  the  non-Catholic  world,  it  is  due  to  Luther  and  the  blind 
prejudice  which  he  created. 

The  last  and  only  one  of  these  three  men  to  give  anything 
like  positive  direction  to  modern  progress  was  Bacon.  To 
speak  of  him,  however,  as  the  originator  of  the  principle  of 
induction  is  wrong.  This  principle  was  known  to  Albertus 
Magnus  and  others  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  was  applied  by 
them  before  medieval  civilization  began  to  break  up.  What 
Bacon  did  was  to  insist  anew  on  the  method  of  induction  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  method  of 
deduction  taught  by  Aristotle  and  by  the  medieval  schoolmen. 
With  metaphysics  thus  thrown  out,  we  can  indeed  boast  of  a 
tremendous  scientific  development  in  our  times.  But  science 
without  a  basis  in  sound  general  principles  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  except  for  such  materially  practical  purposes  as  cooking 
a  dinner  or  waging  a  war  on  the  scale  of  the  one  now  being 
waged  in  Europe.  Until  a  return  is  made  to  the  metaphysical 
principle  of  medieval  scholasticism  there  can  be  no  unity  or 
agreement  among  the  different  sciences  themselves  or  between 
science  and  religion. 

Thus,  then,  was  it  that  the  breach  was  effected  in  Christian 
civilization  and  by  these  means  has  it  happened  that  the  great 
civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages  “  is  much  more  lost  to  us  than 
pagan  antiquity  was  to  the  Jacobins.”  With  Christendom  rent 
by  political  theories  devoid  of  moral  principles;  with  all-  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  outside  of  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  bereft  of 
a  rational  content,  and  therefore  at  odds  and  ends  with  science, 
and  with  science  robbed  of  its  sound  foundation  in  metaphys¬ 
ics,  and  hence  all  but  professedly  anti-religious,  we  have  truly 
much  to  learn  of  the  so-called  “  Dark  Ages.” 
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Letters,  as  a  rule,  should  be  limited  to  six  hundred  words. 

The  Pan-American  Union 
To  the  Editor  of  America: 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  America,  “  Our  Brethren 
Under  the  Southern  Cross,"  I  noticed  the  following  statement: 

‘‘  The  ‘  Pan-American  Union,’  the  only  international  agency  in 
this  country  that  could  do  much  to  correct  false  impressions, 
does  not  take  issue  with  the  ministers  [of  the  Panama  Con¬ 
gress],  for  fear,  as  the  directors  say,  of  being  dragged  into  re¬ 
ligious  controversy.  The  Protestant  missioners  on  the  other 
hand  claim  to  have  received  valuable  assistance  from  that 
agency.” 

I  should  regret  to  see  this  statement  interpreted  into  a  wrong 
appreciation  of  the  policy  of  the  Pan-American  Union.  No 
doubt  the  ministers  did  receive  assistance  from  Mr.  Barrett 
and  his  courteous  staff.  So  will  any  one  who  applies  to  the 
Union  for  information.  And  I  think  it  eminently  wise  and 
useful,  too,  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  to  refuse  to  be  drawn 
into  religious  controversy.  I  consider  the  Pan-American  Union 
a  most  valuable  agency  for  the  dissipation  of  prejudice  against 
South  America.  Its  policy  is  to  foster,  by  an  educational  pro¬ 
cess,  intelligent  mutual  understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
the  two  continents :  its  work  is  constructive  rather  than  de¬ 
structive,  and  I  should  regret  to  see  it  lose  its  wide  appeal 
and  preeminent  authority  by  being  led  into  controversy.  Its 
pages  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  any  ephemeral  slander  of 
our  South  American  neighbors.  As  cases  in  point  I  might 
single  out  the  series  of  articles  on  Education  in  Latin  America 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union  for  1911  and  1912, 
and  the  series  on  the  cathedrals  of  the  New  World,  published 
in  October  and  December,  1909,  and  January,  June  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  1916. 

Brookland,  D.  C.  John  F.  O’Hara,  CS.C. 

Catholic  Poetry 
To  the  Editor  of  America: 

I  have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  in  several  recent 
articles  in  America  protests  against  the  writers  and  votaries  of 
free-verse,  notably  your  disavowal  of  their  methods  in  the  article 
entitled  "That  Now  Discredited  Word  ‘Literary’”  in  the  issue 
of  December  23,  1916.  It  was  time  that  some  standard  review 
exposed  the  dangers  and  the  inartistic  character  of  this  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  doubly  significant  that  such  warning  should  come 
from  a  representative  Catholic  review,  for  the  Catholic  Church 
is  ever  the  champion  of  true  liberty,  law,  and  order. 

The  articles  referred  to  led  me  to  look  over  the  vast  field 
of  magazine  poetry.  I  realize  that  perhaps  I  have  discovered 
what  you  yourself  have  long  since  known  but  too  well.  The 
fact  is  that  secular  journals  and  magazines  offer  practically  no 
outlet  for  the  Catholic  poet  who  sings  in  a  distinctively  Catholic 
or  religious  strain.  The  editors  of  these  periodicals  do  not  want 
religious  poetry,  it  does  not  pay;  if  they  do  at  times  publish 
poems  of  a  religious  or  spiritual  strain,  it  is  man-made  religion 
that  they  print,  indefinite,  indefinable  spirituality  which,  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  be  classified  as  the  expression  of  any  particular 
creed,  will  meet  with  no  protest  from  the  non-Catholic  reader. 
This  is  not  surprising:  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  a  distinc¬ 
tively  Catholic  poem  in  such  journals. 

The  beauties  of  our  holy  religion,  of  the  analogy  of  faith,  and 
of  such  mysteries  as  the  Incarnation  and  the  Eucharist,  are  not 
and  cannot  be  appreciated  because  they  are  not  understood  by 
those  outside  the  Fold.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Catholic  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines  are  not  published  primarily  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  poetry,  and  such  poems  as  do  find  their  way  into  them 
do  not,  to  my  mind,  represent,  as  a  rule,  what  is  best  in  our 
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Catholic  poets ;  even  when  they  are  representative,  they  rare  y 
receive  the  prominence  which  their  worth  merits.  Each  maga¬ 
zine  has  its  own  interests  to  guard :  each  strives  to  maintain 
consistently  the  special  appeal,  to  answer  which  it  was  started 
and  is  published.  Certainly,  no  one  will  blame  our  Catholic 
editors  for  so  doing.  But  the  result  is  that  the  condition  which 
must  decide  for  or  against  the  acceptance  and  publication  of 
even  a  Catholic  poem  is  not  its  intrinsic  value  alone,  but  its 
fitness  to  answer  the  special  appeal  and  its  conformity  to  the 
particular  spirit  of  the  magazine  in  question.  “  Unavailable  for 
publication  in  our  magazine”  in  many  cases  means  not  that  the 
poem  submitted  and  returned  is  not  poetry  and  is  devoid  of  true 
merit,  but  that  despite  its  intrinsic  worth  the  character  and 
appeal  of  “our  magazine”  forbid  its  publication. 

We  have  yet  to  find  the  magazine— I  mean  the  Catholic  mag¬ 
azine — which  will  or  can  publish  poetry  on  the  sole  ground  of 
its  intrinsic  merit.  This,  I  repeat,  is  not  said  in  a  fault-finding 
spirit:  no  editor  can  be  expected  to  imperil  the  whole  magazine 
for  the  sake  of  any  particular  department  thereof.  All  I  wish 
to  say  is  that  the  poetry  appearing  in  our  Catholic  journals  does 
not  represent  either  the  fertility  of  our  Catholic  poets  or  the 
worth  and  character  of  current  Catholic  poetry,  chiefiy  because 
there  is  no  adequate  outlet  for  what  is  best  in  our  present-day 
Catholic  poetry. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  hope  for  a  Catholic  magazine  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  poetry,  although  I  believe  that  there  would 
be  no  dearth  of  able  and  competent  contributors.  Perhaps,  too, 
it  is  utopian  to  hope  that  some  enterprising  Catholic  will  bring 
out  annually  a  “Year  Book  of  Catholic  Magazine  Verse," 
although  again  I  believe  a  very  creditable  volume  might  be  filled 
with  the  best  poems  that  do  appear  in  our  Catholic  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals  during  the  year.  But  is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  some  representative  Catholic  journal  like  America  will 
include  within  its  pages  a  department  devoted  exclusively  to 
-urrent  Catholic  poetry?  By  Catholic  poetry  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  poem  shall  be  of  a  religious  character:  by  Catholic  poetry 
I  mean  the  best  productions  of  living  Catholic  poets,  whetlier 
those  productions  be  distinctively  religious  or  not 

Such  a  department,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  many  advan¬ 
tages.  It  would  bring  Catholics  to  realize  what  their  fallow- 
Catholics  are  doing  for  the  poetic  literature  o£  today;  it  would 
bring  out  what  is  best  in  our  Catholic  poets  by  maldng  real 
worth,  and  not  serviceability  for  any  particular  extraneous  pur¬ 
pose,  financial  or  otherwise,  the  condition  of  acceptance  and 
publication;  it  would  do  away  with  the  restraint  occasional  poems 
place  upon  the  poet,  and  give  to  spontaneity  and  inspiration  the 
recognition  they  deserve ;  it  would,  above  all,  ,s8t  before  Catholic 
readers  the  beauty  of  their  Faith,  expressed  and  confessed 
through  the  medium  of  the  highest  of  the  fine  arts.  Besides 
these  advantages,  a  current  Catholic  poetry  department  would 
offer  a  safe  yet  effective  antidote  against  the  insidious  virus  of 
free- verse,  and  would  prove  to  the  literary  world  that  “  the  ©Id 
foims  of  expression  are  amply  sufficient  to  voice  ”  not  only  “  the 
sentiments  of  the  average  bard  of  today,”  but  even  the  highest 
conceptions  of  writers  “of  extraordinary  strength.”  Finally,  it 
would  add  a  new  meaning  to  those  words  so  familiar  to  your 
readers:  “Read  America  and  keep  up  with  the  best  current 
thought.” 

North  East,  Pa.  H.  S. 


Columbus  a  Jew? 

To  the  Editor  of  America: 

Somebody,  it  doesn’t  really  matter  who,  somewhere,  it  doesn’t 
really  matter  where,  has  resurrected  the  old  historical  “  guess  ” 
that  Christopher  Columbus  was  a  Jew.  The  matter  could  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  reciprocal  logic  by  merely  saying  that  he  wasn’t. 
But  there  is  abundant  proof  that  he  wasn’t.  In  the  first  place, 
the  name  Christopher,  which  nobody  disputes,  is  not  on  record 


as  a  Jewish  patronym,  fhen  It  is  hardly  lAely  that  a  man  of 
Columbus’  subsequent  fame  would  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
centuries  as  a  Christian  hero  without  definite  and  persistent  pro¬ 
test  from  those  who  knew  better.  The  fact  is  that  disputants 
of  Columbus’  racial  alignment  are  either  shockingly  inept  his¬ 
torians  or  bigots  with  an  ulterior  motive.  The  first  are  beneath 
notice  while  those  who  declare  Columbus  a  Jew  in  order  to 
injure  his  memory  or  asperse  Catholics,  are  moral  persecutors 
of  both  the  Catholics  and  the  Jews.  Furthermore,  they  are 
stone-blind  to  the  sterling  truth  that  there  have  been  historians 
of  repute  and  non-Catholic  predilection  who  would  certain  y  have 
displayed  any  evidence  they  discovered  purporting  that  Columbus 
was  not  a  Catholic  born.  e  e 

It  is  argued  that  Columbus  was  a  Jew  because  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  Old  Testament,  Cest  d  (ri«).  It  is  argued  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  a  Jew  because  his  expedition  was  financed  by  Jews. 
Perhaps  the  Santa  Hernmndad,  which  advanced  capital  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  for  Columbus,  was  a  Hebrew  fraternity  in  dis¬ 
guise  It  is  argued  that  Columbus,  was  a  Jew  because  he  had 
Jewish  friends.  Shall  we  all  be  Greeks  to  our  grandchildren  if 
we  eat  in  American  dairy  lunches?  Susanna  Fontanarossa  was 
Columbus’  mother  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  Colombos  of 
Genoa,  of  this  there  is  no  important  scientific  doubt.  Because 
some  Fontanarossas  and  some  Colons  (Spanish  for  Colombos) 
established  themselves  in  Pontevedra,  and  two  members  of  the 
families  had  a  slight  business  connection,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
Columbus  a  Jew!  'Where  is  Sergeant  Buzfua? 

All  is  not  known  of  the  life  of  Columbus  that  scholars  desire 
to  know;  but  there  is  no  more  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  a 
Jew  than  there  is  to  demonstrate  that  Baron  Rothschild  is  a 
Gentile.  The  Jewish  race  has  enough  honored  names  without 
being  jealous  of  that  of  Columbus.  The  strange  fact  is  that 
Jews  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  claim  racial  kinship  with  the  <Ss- 
coverer;  he  is  thrust  upon  them  by  valiant  ignoramuses  posing 
as  historians  and  quaint  rural  parsons  nipped  by  the  anti-popery 
bug.  One  can’t  help  pitying  those  who  regret  that  they  were 
born  in  that  half  of  the  world  discovered  by  a  Catholic. 


TprfiPv  Citv.  N. 


Ireland’s  Snake-Legend 
To  the  Editor  of  America: 

Recently  a  contributor  to  America  inquired;  "Wliat  is  the 
origin  of  the  legend  that  credits  St  Patrick  with  banishing  the 
snakes  from  Ireland?”  To  the  query,  thus  far  unanswered-  I 
wish  to  supply  the  following  information,  for  which  I  am 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  interesting  little  volume,  “The  Wonders 
of  Ireland,”  by  the  learned  historian,  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  not,  and  never  were, 
any  venomous  reptiles  in  Ireland.  From  this  fact  an  ancient 
v/riter  compared  Ireland  to  Paradise.  “  For  each,"  he  writes, 
“is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  world;  Paradise  at  the 
treme  east  and  Ireland  at  the  extreme  west;  and  as  Paradise 
had  no  savage  beasts,  no  serpents,  nor  lions,  nor  dragons,  nor 
scorpions,  nor  mice,  nor  frogs,  so  it  is  also  with  Ireland  as 
regards  all  these  animals.”  Not  only  so,  but  the  tradition  has 
been  that  no  poisonous  reptile  can  live  in  Ireland.  Curious  are 
the  stories  in  proof  brought  forward  by  such  grave  and  learned 
authors  of  olden  times  as  the  Venerable  Bede  and  Giraldus 
Cambrensis :  How  serpents  brought  over  from  England  did 
not  wait  to  arrive  on  the  Irish  shores,  but  died  off  as  soon 
as  they  sniffed  the  first  breeze  from  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ire¬ 
land;  how  in  foreign  countries  gardens  infested  with  noxious 
creatures  were  rid  of  the  pest  when  sprinkled  with  a  few  hand¬ 
fuls  of  Irish  earth;  how  a  dispute,  whether  the  Isle  of  Man 
belonged  to  Ireland  or  England,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter  because  serpents  placed  there  did  not  die,  but  lived  on 
in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits  1 
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How  explain  this  immunity  from  venomous  reptiles  enjoyed 
by  the  Emerald  Isle?  The  answer  is  created  by  the  pious  fancy 
in  the  legend  of  their  banishment  by  St.  Patrick.  But  whence 
originated  the  legend?  Its  earliest  written  record  seems  to  be 
that  contained  in  a  Latin  life  of  St.  Patrick,  composed  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  an  English  monk  named  Jocelyn.  His  nar¬ 
rative,  most  likely,  was  compiled  from  contemporary  legends 
and  traditions.  He  tells  us  that  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick 
Ireland  was  troubled  with  a  threefold  plague  of  reptiles,  demons 
and  magicians.  As  for  the  reptiles,  "  these'venomous  and  mon¬ 
strous  creatures  used  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  so 
prevailed  over  the  whole  island,  that  they  wounded  both  ihen 
and  animals  with  their  deadly  stings,  often  sle%v  them  with 
their  cruel  bitings,  and  not  seldom  rent  and  devoured  their 
members.”  After  a  like  description  of  the  weird  and  awful 
powers  of  the  demons  and  magicians,  the  biographer  goes  on 
to  relate  how  the  Saint  cleared  the  island  of  the  three  plagues, 
expelling  first  the  reptiles  and  then  the  demons  from  the  top 
of  Crochan  Ada.  This  hill  is  no  other  than  the  beautiful  con¬ 
ical  mountain  rising  over  the  southern  margin  of  Clew  Bay, 
intimately  assodated  in,  story  with  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
called  after  him  Croagh  Patrick.  This  holy  mount,  ever  sacred 
to  the  Irish  pilgrim,  has  recently  been  crowned  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  oratory.  There  Mass  is  said  annually,  on  which  occasion 
crowds  of  devout  worshipers  assemble  to  do  honor  to  the  na¬ 
tional  apostle,  when  their  souls  exult  in  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene,  and  inhale  inspiration  from  the  hallowed  associations.. 

This  snake-legend,  as  recorded  by  Jocelyn,  and  kept  alive 
and  handed  down  in  various  popular  traditions,  is  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  a  still  more  ancient,  a  more  tender  and  beautiful, 
legend  preserved  to  us  in  the  “Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,” 
written  in  the  Irish  language  in  the  tenth  century,  or  earlier. 
The  story  runs  that  the  Saint,  after  having  visited  Ulster,  Lein¬ 
ster,  and  Munster,  now  journeyed  through  Connaught  preach¬ 
ing  and  baptizing  multitudes,  and  on  the  approach  of  Lent  he 
retired  to  the  wilderness  of  Crochan  Ada.  On  this  moun¬ 
tain  he  spent  the  whole  forty  days  of  Lent,  after  the  manner 
of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai;  and  his  bed  was  a  fiat  stone  with 
four  flags  placed  round  him  for  shelter. 

When  now  it  was  coming  nigh  to  Easter  Sunday,  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  demons  in  the  shape  of  great  black  birds,  loathsome 
and  fierce-looking,  came  to  the  mountain  from  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  sky  to  assail  him ;  and  they  flew  round  him  in  clouds 
so  as  to  hide  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  from  his  view. 
He  prayed  fervently  and  sang  hymns  to  curse  and  banish  them, 
but  they  heeded  neither  prayer  nor  curse,  and  for  many  days 
and  nights  they  kept  Sapping  their  hateful,  sooty  wings  around 
him  nearer  and  nearer,  giving  him  no  rest.  Then  at  last  be¬ 
coming  alarmed  and  exasperated,  he  bethought  him  of  the 
virtue  of  his  famous  finn-foya,  or  the  melodious  sounding 
Mass-bell  given  to  him  by  angels.  It  seems  nothing  is  more 
hateful  to  demons  than  the  tinkling  of  a  consecrated  bell,  but 
\  this  finn-foya,  or  “  sweet-voice,”  had  more  terror  for  them 
than  all  the  other  bells  of  the  country  set  ringing  together. 
Then  Patrick  rang  his  bell  so  that  it  was  heard  throughout 
all  Erin;  and  in  the  end  flung  it  violently  among  them,  where¬ 
upon  the  whole  hellish  brood  flew  away  and  left  the  mountain 
clear.  And  now  that  he  was  freed  from  their  attacks  the 
Saint  sank  down,  overcome  in  mind  and  body  after  his  long 
and  fearful  struggle;  and  he  wept,  wept  so  much  that  his 
outer  garment  was  wet  with  his  tears.  But  presently  an  angel 
came  to  comfort  him,  bringing  a  number  of  beautiful  white 
birds.  And  when  he  had  spoken  words  of  consolation  and 
dried  the  robe,  the  birds  sang  music  so  sweet  and  joyous  that 
Patrick  quite  forgot  all  the  agony  he  had  suffered  from  the 
demons,  and  became  again  cheerful  and  happy.  After  that 
no  demon  came  into  Erin  for  many  years. 

Such  then  is  the  tender  and  touching  tale  which  supplies  the 


most  probable  source  of  the  snake-legend  associated  with  SL 
Patrick.  And  may  we  not  find  in  turn  the  prototype  of  the 
Croagh-Patrick  tale  in  the  Gospel-narrative  of  Our  Lord’s  fast 
in  the  desert  of  Judea?  We  have  at  least  present  in  both  the 
same  elements,  the  forty  days  of  fasting,  the  temptation  of  the 
wicked  one,  and  the  final  triumph  followed  by  the  angelic  con¬ 
solation. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  C.  F.  Cremin. 

A  Successful  Campaign 
To  the  Editor  of  America: 

Ten  weeks  ago  Our  Sunday  Visitor  began  a  campaign  to 
gather  funds  from  its  2,000,000  readers  to  relieve  several  needs 
of  the  Church,  both  here  and  abroad,  and,  incidentally,  to  en¬ 
gender  a  “  mission  spirit  ”  in  Catholics.  Since  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  edition  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor  is  purchased  by  pas¬ 
tors  and  distributed  through  them  at  the  church  door,  the  editor 
labored  under  the  handicap  of  fear  lest  he  might  beg  too  hard 
to  suit  pastors,  who  themselves  might  be  appealing  for  money 
for  urgent  local  needs.  Yet,  despite  this,  Our  Sunday  Visitor 
collected  the  sum  of  $50,000,  which  will  be  divided,  in  round 
numbers,  as  follows:  $18,000  to  found  four  scholarships  for 
the  education  of  poor  boys  for  the  priesthood,  for  our  own 
South  and  West;  $14,000  to  be  used  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Home  Mission  Seminary;  $7,000  for 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions;  $4,500  to  help  support  schools 
for  Mexican  children  in  southern  Texas;  $6,500  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor  among  Catholics  who  have  not 
the  advantage  of  regular  Sunday  instruction. 

In  his  editorials,  during  the  ten-weeks’  campaign,  the  writer 
instructed  his  many  readers  on  the  needs  (both  in  the  way  of 
men  and  means)  of  the  Church  in  the  South  and  West  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  foreign  mission  fields.  As  a  result,  more 
than  twenty  good,  and  mostly  poor,  boys  were  aroused  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  the  priesthood,  and  to  select  the  South¬ 
west  as  the  field  of  their  future  labors ;  several  others  offered 
themselves  for  mission  work  in  foreign  lands ;  seven  or  eight 
people  agreed  to  pay  for  the  education  of  some  good  boy  for 
the  priesthood;  many  people,  who  did  not  see  their  way  clear 
to  send  a  remittance  at  once,  promised  to  mail  an  offering  later. 

The  apathy  of  the  wealthy  Catholic  was  well  demonstrated 
to  us,  since  fully  four-fifths  of  our  total  sum  came  from  poor 
people.  We  wonder  whether  the  well-to-do  readers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  more  Catholic  than  our  regular  readers;  if  they  are, 
we  v/ould  remind  them  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  lend  support 
to  one  of  the  five  causes  referred  to  above.  In  fact,  during 
the  next  ten  weeks  we  are  to  raise  a  $5,000  burse  each  for 
MaryknoII  and  Extension. 

To  bring  home  the  conviction  that  Catholics  must  support 
mission  work  Our  Sunday  Visitor  pointed  out  the  command¬ 
ment  given  by  Christ  to  teach  all  nations,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  work  had  been  accomplished  in  the  past  through- 
•  out  Europe,  South  Aunerica,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  and  even 
in  tHs  country  by  the  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  opportunities  are  now  offered  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Orient,  but  missionaries  must  be  sent  in  large  numbers, 
and  Catholics  at  home  must  be  prepared  to  support  them  by 
sacrifices  and  prayer. 

It  should  put  Catholics  to  shame  to  think  that  Protestant 
laymen  have  recognized  these  needs  first;  or,  rather,  that  they 
first  took  action  commensurate  with  the  big  problem.  The 
Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement,  a  few  years  ago,  set  out 
with  the  determination  of  placing  25,000  men  in  the  Foreign 
Mission  field  during  this  generation,  to  contribute  $1,000  an¬ 
nually  to  the  maintenance  of  each,  or  $25,000,000  a  year  for 
all  of  them.  Is  it  an  idle  dream  with  them?  No,  indeed; 
give  them  the  missionaries  and  financing  the  project  will  be 
comparatively  easy  by  the  methods  which  these  experienced 
laymen’s  heads  have  devised.  The  workers  will  also  be  pro- 
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curable  because  of  the  inyiting  sum  of  $1,000  a  year— a  sum 
which  goes  a  long  way  in  China,  Japan,  India  or  Africa. 

It  is  often  said  that  Catholics  cannot  raise  such  sums.  This 
is  untrue.  It  is  only  necessary  that  each  Catholic  be  induced 
to  give  several  mites  annually.  All  that  is  needed  is  system. 
The  rapid  conversion  of  the  pagan  nations  is  our  mission.  We 
must  deliberate  upon  the  best  way  of  securing  workers  and 
then  devise  a  system  which  will  give  them  bread  and  clothing 
while  they  are  doing  God's  urgent  work  on  earth. 

Huntington,  Indiana.  John  F.  Noll,  L.L.D. 

The  Origin  of  Human  Life 
To  the  Editor  of  America: 

After  reading  the  many  attacks  on  my  article  on  “The  Origin 
of  Human  Life,’’  made  by  critics  without  any  knowledge. of 
the  subject,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  letter  of  Dr.  Muttkowski, 
instructor  in  zoology  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  I  was 
aware  some  years  ago  of  the  objections  he  offers  (See  “Essays 
in  Pastoral  Medicine.’’  O’Malley  and  Walsh.  New  York, 
1906),  and  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  opinion  I  upheld  as 
to  the  time  the  soul  is  infused,  an  opinion  held  by  practically 
all  Catholic  moralists. 

In  the  same  number  of  America  in  which  Dr.  Muttkowski’s 
clever  letter  appeared  there  was  an  attack  on  me  by  Mr. 
G.  L.  Brilmyer,  instructor  in  biology  in  the  Catholic  University. 
He  said,  “  Dr.  O’Malley  made  some  statements  which  I,  as  a 
biologist,  cannot  allow  to  pass  without  raising  my  voice  in 
protest.’’  The  reason  he  gives  for  lifting  his  voice  is,  lest 
some  unfortunate  fellow  might  mistake  what  I  said  for  “  a 
sample  of  Catholic  biology.”  IVie  schrccklich!  And  I  was 
teaching  biology  in  the  Georgetown  University  Medical  School 
three  years  before  Mr.  Brilmyer  was  born  1  I  may  have  been 
playing  hob  with  the  Church  all  these  years !  Perhaps  I  should 
apologize  to  the  young  gentleman  for  presuming  to  write  on 
this  subject,  but  he  may  blame  the  editor  of  America,  who 
asked  me  to  do  so,  and  the  editor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Revietv 
also,  who  asked  me  to  write  on  this  subject  in  November,  1913. 
They  tempted  me  and  I  fell. 

Mr.  Brilmyer  objects,  first,  to,  my  statement  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  embryonic  human  cell  has  correlated  organs.  This  objec¬ 
tion  is  as  old  as  scholastic  philosophy,  and  was  elaborated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Victoria  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  in  January, 
1914,  in  his  first  comment  on  my  article.  The  rejoinder  is  in 
the  same  review  for  February,  1914,  but  this  explanation  is 
entirely  too  long  for  reproduction  here.  It  is  not  necessary, 
by  the  way,  to  see  the  primordial  cell  to  know  that  it  has  corre¬ 
lated  organs.  This  conclusion  is  a  deduction  from  the  fact 
that  all  primordial  embryonic  cells  are  capable  of  vital  metajiolic 
activity,  and  any  vital  activity  presupposes  organs.  That  is  a 
mere  philosophic  axiom. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Brilmyer  objects  to  my  statement  that  the 
human  soul  is  infused  after  the  corruption,  or  death,  of  the 
preexisting  sensitive  nuclear  life.  This  is  not  my  opinion  solely; 
it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  scholastics  from  the  day  of  Aristotle 
down  to  this  forenoon,  no  matter  whether  they  hold  my  opinion 
or  not.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  "Summa’"  (la.  Q.  118, 
a.  2,  ad  2),  says:  “The  generation  of  one  thing  is  always  the 
corruption  of  another,  in  man,  as  in  other  animals ;  when  a 
more  perfect  form  comes  in,  this  supposes  the  corruption  of 
any  precedent  form.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  intellectual  soul  is 
created  by  God  at  the  end  of  human  generation,  and  this  soul 
is  both  sensitive  and  nutritive,  all  precedent  forms  having  been 
destroyed.”  Does  Mr.  Brilmyer  fear  that  St.  Thomas'  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  all  the  glorious  company  of  the  scholastics, 
might  be  accepted  by  “  those  who  know  nothing  concerning 
biology”  as  a  “sample  of  Catholic  biology”? 

The  question  of  the  so-called  identical  twins  will  be  taken  up 


in  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Muttkowski’s  article.  Mr.  Brilmyer 
speaks  as  if  the  assumption  that  identical  twins  result  from  a 
separation  of  the  first  two  cells  were  a  settled  matter.  There 
is  at  the  least  as  much  evidence  against  it  as  for  it,  and  at  best 
it  is  only  a  theory.  Even  if  it  were  a  fact,  that  would  not 
affect  the  proposition  at  issue  as  I  shall  show.  He  denies  that 
the  first  pair  of  cells  constitute  the  right  and  left  halves  of 
the  body,  “  because  each  cell  is  capable  of  developing  into  sep¬ 
arate  and  complete  embryos.”  In  some  cases,  in  low  forms  of 
animal  life,  destroying  one  of  the  pair  of  cells  has  resulted  in 
a  half  embryo,  or  in  a  dwarfed  half-sized  embryo.  The 
dwarfed  embryo  lacks  the  half  material  removed  by  destroying 
one  cell.  We  can  also  follow  these  disturbed  embryos  and  sec 
how  they  grow  by  halves.  In  several  cases  biologists  can  point 
out  the  special  cell  which  will  develop  into  such  or  such  a  part 
of  the  animal’s  body.  This  is  explained  in  the  critique  of  the 
Roux-Weismann  theory  in  Wilson’s  book  on  the  “  Cell  in  De¬ 
velopment  and  Inheritance,”  and  elsewhere.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  two  cells  are  the  right  and  left  half 
of  the  body,  and  Mr.  Brilmyer’s  biologic  conclusions  here  are 
inexact. 

The  skin-graft  question  is  an  irrelevant  side-issue,  but  I  ex¬ 
plained  in  my  article  in  America  what  I  meant  by  death.  His-^ 
tologists  do  not  “kill”  cells  in  tissue  they  arc  working  on. 
They  fix  or  harden  them  for  convenience.  In  the  case  of  the 
excised  turtle  heart  the  fixing  would  kill  the  cells,  but /that  is 
beside  the  question.  The  histologist  would  put  the  tissues 
through  the  same  process  which  Mr.  Brilmyer  calls  killing  if 
the  cells  were  as  dead  as  Abraham. 

Again,  he  asks,  “If  we  could  graft  dead  skin  on  a  human 
body  and  make  it  grow  there,  why  in  case  of  a  burn,  for  example, 
do  friends  of  the  victim  often  contribute  several  inches  of  skin 
when  they  could  painlessly  get  some  really  dead  skin  from 
corpses  in  medical  laboratories?”  These  friends  do  so  because 
they  are  foolish.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  so  using  skin 
taken  from  corpses,  even  after  it  has  been  in  cold  storage  for 
weeks.  This  has  been  done  hundreds  of  times ;  it  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  in  medical  practice.  I  am  surprised  that  a  biologist 
asks  this  question,  and  I  very  much  fear  some  Catholics  who 
know  nothing  about  biology  may  take  this  innocent  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Brilmyer  as  “  a  sample  of  Catholic  biology.”  I 
shall  discuss  Dr.  Muttkowski’s  objections  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
time  to  do  so. 

Philadelphia.  Austin  O’Malley. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

To  the  Editor  of  America: 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  stray 
boy  and  girl  of  today,  the  Reverend  Albert  Muntsch,  S.J.,  made 
some  suggestions  which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  The  lecturer  spoke  from  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  this  phase  of  sociology  and  from  immediate 
experience  gained  by  personal  dealing  with  the  problem  during 
the  past  five  years.  After  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  juvenile 
delinquents  sometimes  start  on  the  downward  path  at  the  early 
age  of  eight  years,  and  are  guilty  not  merely  of  truancy  but 
of  serious  crimes,  such  as  theft,  immorality  and  the  like.  Father 
Muntsch  pointed  out  that  the  reason  for  these  disorders  may 
be  reduced  to  two  principal  causes,  the  want  of  a  proper  home 
spirit  and  the  increasing  power  of  industrialism. 

The  family  circle,  he  said,  has  hardly  any  meaning  attached 
to  it  nowadays;  in  very  many  homes  the  social  gathering  of 
the  entire  family  about  the  traditional  hearth  is  practically  un¬ 
known.  It  is  a  rare  event,  because  father,  mother,  son  and 
daughter  seek  their  own  individual  amusement  outside  the  home. 
This  condition  prevails  among  rich  and  poor  alike.  But  for 
the  latter  there  is  this  extenuating  circumstance,  that  their  por- 
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tion  is  hard  drudgery  during  the  day  and  unpleasant  home  con¬ 
ditions  at  night.  As  a  remedy  it  was  suggested  that  Catholics 
strive  to  bring  Christian  sunshine  into  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
both  by  encouragement  and  by  efforts  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
more  physical  comforts.  The  young  boy  and  girl  in  particular 
would  be  much  helped  if  Catholics  cooperated  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  provide  them  with  school  playgrounds,  in  which  they 
can  take  innocent  and  healthful  athletic  amusement.  If  these 
were  more  accessible,  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  the  boy 
and  girl  frequenting  cheap,  immoral  moving-pictures. 

Industrialism  is  the  second  cause  to  which  the  lecturer 
ascribed  the  blame  for  much  of  the  increasing  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  The  evil  of  child-labor  is  recognized  by  every  think¬ 
ing  man  as  responsible  for  physical  and  moral  disorder  in  the 
growing  child.  The  laws  formulated  by  legislatures  are  doing 
something  to  check  the  evil,  but  the  mere  fixing  of  a  minimum 
age  for  workers  in  factories  is  not  always  effective,  for  the 
provisions  of  the  law  can  be  evaded  and  are  actually  evaded  by 
assigning  a  wrong  age  to  the  child,  as  is  not  infrequently  done 
by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  pittance  given  to  children  as 
an  added  help,  however  small,  towards  the  support  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Catholics  can  do  their  share  towards  the  amelioration  of 
yiese  conditions  by  cooperating  with  the  social  workers  who 
are  laboring  for  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  child 
labor  laws,  and  for  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  juvenile 
courts,  the  first  of  which  was  established  in  Chicago  in  1898. 
It  is  a  noble,  Christlike  work  to  preserve  and  reclaim  the  “  little 
ones  ”  from  the  claws  of  irreligion  and  crime  and  to  assist 
them  to  become  strong,  moral,  intellectual  young  men  and 
women. 

St.  Louis. 

Single  Tax 

To  the  Editor  of  America  : 

In  America  for  March  17.  Mr.  McGauran  replies  to  my  arti¬ 
cles  on  single  tax,  contributed  to  your  paper  in  the  numbers 
of  February  3  and  February  10.  He  says:  “The  single  tax 
is  not  merely  different  in  name,  it  is  also  different  in  essence 
from  land  nationalization.”  This  implies  that  I  maintained  the 
contrary.  The  fact  is  that  I  did  not  dwell  on  that  question  at 
all.  I  simply  stated  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  one  who 
pays  the  single  tax  by  what  name  the  system  is  called.  If 
single  taxers  repudiate  the  term  nationalization,  I  do  not  care 
to  fight  for  the  correctness  of  it.  If  your  readers  will  kindly 
refer  to  what  I  said  on  page  407  of  the  issue  of  February  3, 
they  will  see  for  themselves  whether  the  insinuation  of  Mr. 
McGauran  is  justified. 

I  fail  to  see  why  Mr.  McGauran  in  his  next  criticism  does 
not  give  the  full  contents  of  the  statement  to  which  he  alludes. 
He  says:  “Nor  does  the  single  tax  consist,  as  Father  Betten 
seems  to  think,  in  placing  the  entire  burden  upon  one  class.” 
My  words  were:  “The  single-tax  plan  consists  in  placing  the 
entire  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  class  now  known  as  owners 
of  the  soil."  He  omits  my  description  of  the  one  class  I  had 
in  view.  Among  those  who  have  not  my  very  words  before 
them  this  omission  will  create  the  impression  that  I  misrepre¬ 
sented  single  tax.  They  will. suppose  I  imagine  that  the  single 
tax  will  fall  exclusively  on  the  class,  say,  of  owners  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  on  barbers,  or  bachelors,  or  millionaires,  or 
owners  of  brick  houses.  Henry  George  declared  his  purpose 
to  be  “  the  raising  of  public  revenues  by  a  single  tax  on  the 
value  of  land  irrespective  of  improvements.”  (“Open  Letter.”) 
Can  any  one  perceive  a  difference  between  these  words  and 
mine? 

“It  is  claimed  by  Father  Betten,”  says  Mr.  McGauran,  “that 
the  single  tax  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  land  is  no 
more  owned  by  individuals  than  are  air  and  the  sunshine.  If 
so,  how  could  the  single  tax  be  applied  to  land  or  to  any  part 


of  it?  Can  air  or  sunshine  be  taxed?”  This  is  not  claimed 
by  me.  but  by  Henry  George.  The  argument  in  his  “  Open  Let¬ 
ter”  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

A  man  may  take  a  fish  from  the  ocean  and  thereby 
make  it  his  own.  But  he  cannot  obtain  a  similar  right  of 
property  in  the  ocean,  so  that  he  may  sell  it  or  give  it  or 
forbid'Others  to  use  it.  He  may  set  up  a  windmill  and  ac¬ 
quire  the  right  of  property  in  the  things  he  thus  produces. 

But  he  cannot  claim  the  right  of  property  in  the  wind  itself. 

Or  if  he  cultivate  grain  he  acquires  the  right  of  property 
in  the  grain  his  labor  brings  forth.  But  he  cannot  obtain 
a  similar  right  of  property  in  the  sun  which  ripened  it  or 
the  soil  on  which  it  grew. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  these  words  and  my  own 
statement?  Do  I  misrepresent  the  single-tax  doctrine?  Henry 
George  continues :  “  Since,  then,  the  land  is  no  private  property 
in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  we  shall  confiscate  its  value 
by  demanding  rent  for  it  in  the  convenient  form  of  taxes.” 

It  is  absolutely  new  to  me  that  even  now  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  are  taxed  only  so  far  as  they  are  land  owners,  so  far 
as  land  ownership  is  involved.  If  that  is  true,  how  will  industry 
be  unfettered  under  the  single-tax  plan?  To  unfetter  industry, 
to  reduce  the  taxes  under  which  it  now  groans  is,  according 
to  Henry  George,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  single  tax 
appears  so  commendable  to  him  and  his  followers.  “  The  pres¬ 
ent  taxes  work  like  a  penalty  on  enterprise  and  industry. 
(“Progress  and  Poverty.”  Book  IX,  C.  1.)  What  part  of  the 
present  taxes  which  will  be  remitted,  will  “  go  far  towards 
making  a  handsome  profit”?  (Ibid.) 

On  page  408  of  the  issue  of  February  3  I  maintained  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen  all  his 
possessions,  movable  as  well  as  immovable,  those  used  in  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  and  those  not  so  employed,  invested  money  as 
well  as  “  the  millions  of  gold  kept  in  the  strong  box.”  The 
single  taxers  propose  to  tax  those  who  leave  their  land  unused 
out  of  their  holdings.  Under  their  system  will  the  unused 
millions  be  without  police  protection?  Here  is  Mr.  McGauran’s 
reply.  “  Father  Betten  speaks  of  millions  of  gold  kept  in  a 
strong  box.  Where?  Millionaires  are  not  so  foolish.  People 
who  own  money  generally  lend  it,  or  they  invest  it  in  some 
manner  that  is  invariably  secured  by  land.”  It  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  millionaires  generally  do,  but  what  the  single-tax 
State  will  do  if  a  millionaire  acts  differently.  He  certainly  may 
do  so  lawfully.  And  like  the  millions  of  gold,  so  the  modest 
savings  of  servant  girls  and  poor  laborers  may  be  hoarded  in 
some  corner  of  their  trunk  or  bedstead.  The  single  taxer  pro¬ 
poses  to  drive  from  his  landholdings  the  man  who  does  not 
actually  use  them  for  some  industrial  purpose.  What  will  be 
done  with  the  money  that  remains  unused? 

Mr.  McGauran  objects  to  my  statement  that  if  single  tax 
had  existed  in  the  beginning  of  American  history  nobody 
would  have  cared  to  open  up  the  West.  He  thinks  that  would 
have  depended  on  whether  population  would  increase  sufficiently 
to  demand  more  expansion.  Certainly,  but  population  can  be 
artificially  increased  by  attracting  immigration.  As  the  bank 
stands  between  the  sn-,all  or  the  rich  investor  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise,  so  the  land  company  mediates  between  the 
prospective  settler  and  his  future  home.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
would  never  have  arrived  in  America  had  not  the  Plymouth 
Company  advanced  the  money.  Take  out  of  American  history 
the  numerous  land  companies,  with  their  speculations,  beginning 
from  the  Plymouth  and  London  -Companies  down  to  the  Ohio 
Company,  founded  by  Lawrence  Washington,  the  brother  of 
George,  the  several  other  companies  for  the  promotion  of  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  Ohio  country,  and,  nearer  our  own  times,  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  with  their  land  grants,  and  what 
would  you  have  left  of  American  expansion? 

Cleveland.  F.  S.  Betten,  S.J. 

[This  controversy  is  now  closed. — Ed.  America.] 
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The  Evangelists  and  Mexico 

LL  Americans  who  are  not  Democrats  know  that  a 
particularly  savage  revolution  has  been  in  progress 
in  Mexico  for  several  years.  The  Democrats  will  learn 
the  fact  as  soon  as  the  Republicans  get  into  office. 

Among  the  people  cognizant  of  this  upheaval  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande  are  several  itinerant  preachers,  their 
wives  and  their  progeny.  As  usual  these  latter  folk, 
babies  included,  are  the  only  ones  who  know  anything 
about  the  dire  conditions  that  obtain  beyond  the  border. 
They  know  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  they  know  the 
men  in  arms,  they  know  the  political,  economic  and 
social  causes  underlying  the  disorder,  they  know  all  about 
everything  and  everybody.  Cari'anza  and  his  generals 
are  fine  upstanding  men  fighting  for  light,  freedom, 
morality,  religion;  heroes,  every  one  of  them,  striving 
to  put  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ”  into  effect  for 
Mexico’s  benefit;  the  soldiers,  dear  boys,  are  only  re-" 
acting  against  oppression,  and  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  causes  of  the  war  are  summed  up  in  the  one  word, 
Rome.  At  least  that  was  so  about  a  year  ago,  when  Villa 
and  Carranza  were  flirting  with  the  evangelists.  It  is 
not  true  now.  The  flirtation  is  over;  Carranza  is  seated 
more  or  less  securely,  and  the  preachers,  their  wives 
and  their  progeny  can  no  longer  look  into  his  dreamy 
southern  eyes  and  read  therein  the  conquest  of  the 
“  Scarlet  Woman.” 

It  is  a  short  story;  just  this:  the  Mexican  Constitu¬ 
tion  confiscates  every  foot  and  stick  of  Protestant  mis¬ 
sion  property,  and  the  indignant  preachers  are  clamorous 
for  justice.  The  shoe  is  now  on  their  foot,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  unbearable. 

It  was  a  joyous  sight  to  see  Rome  crushed.  At  the 
time  that  God  was  blasphemed,  churches  desecrated, 


priests  murdered  and  Sisters  maltreated,  two  preachers 
flitted  through  our  country,  singing  of  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  glory  into  which  Protestantism  was  to  come 
through  the  guns  and  daggers  of  ruffians.  But  their  song 
of  exultation  has  been  changed  to  a  wail  of  sorrow.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  March  25,  the  preachers 
have  come  together  to  resist  Carranza,  and  the  Mexican 
Congress  is  to  be  “  confronted  by  a  most  powerful  re¬ 
ligious  lobby  in  which  all  creeds  will  be  represented.” 

”  It  is  planned  to  assemble  all  the  missionaries  of  Mexico 
at  Mexico  City,  to  make  an  orderly  demonstration 
against  the  measure.”  Then  Robert  E.  Speer  uprose  and 
spoke : 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  plain.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  the  purpose  of  those  who  drafted  it.  It  means 
simply  that  after  the  first  of  May  the  Government  of  Mexico 
becomes  the  absolute  owner  of  all  religious  property  in  Mexico. 
It  doesn’t  matter  whether  this  consists  of  churches  or  hospitals, 
convents  or  parsonages.  This  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  the 
religious  institutions  will  be  suppressed.  Indeed  this  wasn’t 
the  purpose  of  the  framers  .of  the  Constitution.  It  means  simply 
that  the  Government  will  reserve  the  right  to  name  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  religious  worship  shall  be  conducted  and  the 
use  to  which  the  property  of  religious  organizations  shall  be  put. 

To  continue  to  worship  or  conduct  business  in  the  buildings 
which  the  Government  will  take  over,  providing  the  Constitution 
is  permitted  to  stand,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  denominations 
affected  to  rent  or  lease  what  was  originally  their  own  property. 
There  is  nothing  apparently  in  the  Constitution  which  obligates 
the  Government  even  to  take  this  course,  but  this  “  concession  ” 
is  implied. 

When  this  infamous  law  hit  Rome  it  was  a  righteous 
deed  done  to  Babylon  by  rugged  saints.  But  when  the 
revolution  menaced  Protestantism, — ah,  that’s  another 
story !  So  it  is,  and  it  begins  thus :  Some  of  the  devil’s 
dupes  wear  white  ties  and  carry  a  Bible. 

The  Tactics  of  the  Traducer 

The  Mexican  revolutionists  are  adepts  at  murder, 
theft,  falsehood  and  other  by  no  means  enviable 
crimes.  A  few  centuries  since  their  ancestors  were  sav¬ 
ages  reveling  in  dark  deeds  which  became  the  heritage  of 
the  present-day  bandits.  These  latter  know  no  law  and 
respect  no  decencies.  For  four  years  or  more  they  have 
carried  on  a  campaign  of  calumny  unequaled  for 
audacity  and  cunning.  With  money  obtained  by  rob¬ 
bery  they  have  bought  their  way  into  the  press,  founded 
their  own  paper  and  set  up  their  own  news  bureaus,  from 
which  have  been  issued  scandalous  pamphlets  to  calum¬ 
niate  priests,  Sisters  and  Catholics  in  general.  Their 
charges  have  been  met  again  and  again,  frankly  and  fear¬ 
lessly.  This  month,  however,  a  crowning  effort  has  been 
made  to  show  forth  the  villainy  of  these  despicable  crea¬ 
tures. 

Extension  Magazine  for  April  devotes  itself  almost 
entirely  to  this  task.  Its  pages  are  given  over  to  articles 
from  men  whose  names  stand  high  on  the  roll  of  our 
citizenry.  The  grand  old  warrior  of  St.  Paul,  Arch- 
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bishop  Ireland,  contributes  the  first  paper,  and  he  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  turn  by  men  who  know  the  truth  and  dare  tell 
it,  men  like  Mgr.  Kelly  and  Eber  Cole  Byam,  a  Mason, 
who  holds  no  brief  for  Catholicism,  but  for  justice  and 
truth  only. 

Extension  Magazine  has  done  a  good  work:  it  is  now 
our  duty,  the  duty  of  every  Catholic  in  the  United  States, 
to  see  that  this  work  bears  fruit  a  hundred-fold.  So 
important  is  this,  that  America  is  departing  from  its 
usual  custom  and  appeals  for  help  in  circulating  the  mag¬ 
azine.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  our  subscribers,  read¬ 
ers,  friends  and  enemies  may  be  inspired  to  buy  Ex¬ 
tension  Magazine  for  themselves,  for  their  Catholic  and 
Protestant  friends,  for  libraries,  for  schools,  for  the 
Mexican  revolutionists,  in  short,  for  everybody  who  will 
either  be  enlightened  or  humiliated  by  the  truth.  All 
should  answer  this  appeal  of  Extension’s  editor : 

I  want  to  circulate  a  million  copies  of  the  Mexican  story.  I 
cannot  do  it  without  your  cooperation.  I  would  not  even  know 
the  names  and  addresses  of  people  who  count  unless  you  sent 
them  to  me.  Make  out  a  list  of  such  influential  people  as  you 
know  and  let  me  have  it.  If  you  can  afford  at  the  same  time  to 
pay  for  their  copies  at  ten  cents  each,  please  do  so;  but  if  you 
cannot,  send  me  the  names  anyhow,  and  I  will  beg  the  money 
from  some  one  else.  Every  dollar  put  into  this  campaign  is 
going  to  count.  Every  hundred  dollars  will  count  just  a  hundred 
times  more.  You  cannot  do  better  now  than  make  a  little  sacri¬ 
fice,  to  scatter  this  story  where  it  will  do  good.  The  enemy 
will  never  be  downed  until  we  have  the  truth  proclaimed  to  every 
intelligent  and  influential  citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  some 
one  should  ask  me  if  he  were  justified  in  using  as  much  as 
^10,000  to  help,  I  would  emphatically  answer,  "Yes!”  .  .  . 

I  am  sending  out  copies  of  Extension  to  other  Catholic  editors; 
and  in  advance  I  thank  those  who  will  cooperate  with  us  in 
any  manner  that  will  help  us  to  carry  the  true  story  of  Mexico’s 
wrongs  to  the  ears  of  the  world.  Particularly,  would  I  like  to 
fcave  cooperation  from  Catholic  societies.  A  few  have  already 
come  forward,  and  I  am  sure  that  more  will  follow  their  lead. 
If  you  belong  to  a  Catholic  society,  do  not  leave  the  matter  to 
some  one  else.  You  do  it.  Make  an  appeal  at  the  next  meeting 
for  any  trifle,  from  ten  cents  up,  from  each  member;  compile 
your  list  of  names  and  addresses  and  send  in  the  orders.  Make 
this  a  great  Catholic  movement  to  spread  the  truth ;  and  God 
bless  you  for  the  effort. 

Francis  C.  Kelley, 
Presidenl. 

The  request  is  modest,  and  no  doubt  America  s  pat¬ 
rons  will  go  beyond  it  and  help  to  circulate  not  merely 
1,000,000  but  even  5,000,000  copies  of  Extension  Maga¬ 
zine  for  April. 

Retribution,  Divine  or  Otlierwise 

Y  this  time  nearly  everybody  in  the  country  knows 
that  Nev/  York  City  has  a  mayor.  He  has  written 
his  record  large  across  the  sky,  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  it.  There  is  a  feature  of  this  autobiography  which 
is  at  present  very  interesting.  Once  upon  a  time,  so  the 
story  runs,  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  accused  the  Church, 
and  certain  reputable  priests,  of  conspiracy  against  the 
Government,  his  Government.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
so  the  story  runs,  a  huge  crowd  of  citizens,  unblighted  by 


Rome,  accused  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  of  conspiracy 
against  the  city,  using  such  unmannerly  terms  as  “  The 
Rockaway  Steal  ”  and  the  “  West  Side  Grab.”  This  is 
retribution,  Divine  or  otherwise — probably  otherwise. 

Once  upon  a  time,  so  the  story  runs,  his  Honor,  the 
Mayor,  cited  innocent  priests  before  a  judge  for  inquiry 
into  their  conduct.  A  short  time  afterwards,  so  the  story 
runs,  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  State,  the  Senate, 
unanimously  summoned  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  to  an¬ 
swer  a  grave  accusation  he  made  against  a  reputable 
senator.  This  is  retribution,  Divine  or  otherwise, 
probably  otherwise.  At  any  rate  it  appears  as  dangerous 
to  lay  a  tongue  upon  God’s  anointed  as  to  lay  a  hand 
thereon. 

That  Jesuitical  “  Atlantic  ” 

4  i  T  T  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  notice  you  are  using 
1  the  Atlantic  for  Roman  Catholic  propaganda-— 
and  therefore  cannot  subscribe  again,”  wrote  “  An  Old 
Subscriber  ”  lately  to  the  editor  of  that  “Jesuitical”  mag¬ 
azine.  “  We  speculate  helplessly  on  the  reason  for  such 
a  charge  as  this,”  the  editor  confesses  in  the  April  Atlan¬ 
tic’s  “  contributors’  column.”  “  Of  ail  vagaries  this  is  the 
most  vagarious.”  But  he  cannot  pull  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  his  discerning  readers  so  easily  as  that.  Why 
the  Atlantic  is  simply  reeking  with  covert  Popery,  and 
has  been  for  years  1  For  instance,  a  paper  in  the  March 
Atlantic  by  Charles  W.  Eliot  on  “  The  Case  of  Com¬ 
pulsory  Latin,”  and  another  in  the  current  number  by 
Abraham  Flexner  on  “  Education  as  Mental  Discipline  ” 
are  craftily  designed  to  force  into  Catholic  schools  the 
children  of  conservative  folk  who  are  suspicious  of  the 
“new  ways”.  In  the  February  number,  Ralph  Adams 
Cram  was  permitted  to  speak  most  disrespectfully  of  the 
Reformation,  and  even  to  place  “  Protestants  and  Uni¬ 
tarians  ”  in  separate  classes.  Miss  Repplier,  moreover, 
repeatedly  writes  like  a  Catholic.  Worse  still,  there  is  a 
poem  in  the  April  Atlantic  on  the  “  Chanson  of  the  Bells 
of  Oseney”  in  which  the  author,  no  doubt  a  crypto- 
Catholic,  actually  proclaims  imblushingly ; 

Hautslere  shouts  to  the  East 
(His  tongue  is  silvery  high) 

And  Austyn  like  a  priest 
Sends  West  a  weighty  cry ; 

But  Doucement  set  between 
(Like  an  appeasive  nun) 

Chants  cheerly, 

Chants  clearly, 

As  if  Christ  heard  her  nearly, 

A  plea  to  every  sky. 

But  perhaps  this  is  not  the  worst,  for  Charlotte 
Kellogg,  in  a  paper  bearing  the  seemingly  innocent  title 
“A  Cinema  of  the  C.  R.  B.”  thus  describes  an  unmis¬ 
takably  Papistical  function  she  saw  Cardinal  Mercier 
performing  in  Sainte  Gudule’s  Cathedral ; 

I  slipped  in  and  found  room  to  stand  just  behind  the  altar- 
screen,  where  all  through  the  celebration  I  could  watch  the 
face  of  the  Cardinal,  a  face  at  once  keen  and  tender — strong. 
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fearless,  and  devout;  one  could  read  it  all  there.  He  was  tall, 
thin,  dominating — a  heroic  figure  in  his  gorgeous  scarlet  vest¬ 
ments,  officiating  at  the  altar  of  this  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral. 

.  .  .  Then  the  Cardinal  mounted  the  pulpit  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  nave,  to  deliver  his  message — the  same  message  that 
he  has  been  preaching  for  two  years.  His  people  must  hold 
themselves  courageous,  unconquered,  with  steadfast  faith  in 
God  and  in  their  final  liberation.  .  .  .  From  the  pulpit  he 
came  back  to  the  catafalque  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  nave 
for  the  Belgian  soldiers  who  died  in  battle,  a  great  towering 
coffin,  simply  and  beautifully  draped  with  Belgian  flags,  veiled 
in  crepe.  Tall,  flaming  candles  surrounded  it.  As  the  Cardinal 
approached,  the  dignitaries  of  the  city,  who  had  been  occupying 
seats  of  honor  below  the  altar,  marched  solemnly  down  and 
formed  a  circle  about  the  catafalque.  Then  the  Cardinal  read 
the  service  for  the  dead.  The  dim  light  of  the  cathedral;  the 
sea  of  silent  people ;  the  great  cenotaph  with  its  flags,  its  stately, 
flickering  candles:  the  circle  of  dignitaries  chosen  to  represent 
the  city:  the  sad-faced  Cardinal  saying  the  prayers  for  those  who 
had  died  in  defense  of  the  standard  that  now  covered  them — 
was  it  strange  that,  as  his  voice  ceased  and  he  moved  slowly 
toward  the  sacristy  door  by  which  he  was  to  depart,  the  over¬ 
whelming  tide  of  emotion  swept  aside  all  barriers,  and  the 
ancient  cathedral  echoed  with  cries  of  “Vive  le  Roi!” — “Vive 
Monseigncitr! "...  The  Cardinal  went  straight  forward, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks. 

I£  that  i'sn’t  “using  the  Atlantic  for  Roman  Catholic 
propaganda,”  what  else  would  “  An  Old  Subscriber 
call  it? 

“  Theological  Standpatism  ” 

Although  the  sensitive  taste  of  a  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  would  doubtless  be  offended  by  the 
cumbersome  abstractions  with  which  Billy  Sundayism 
was  recently  characterized  in  a  well-known  pulpit  as 
“  theological  standpatism  and  intellectual  moribundness,” 
the  phrases  are  not  without  a  certain  cleverness  and  do 
convey  a  very  precise  meaning.  To  the  Jewish  rabbi, 
who  scornfully  set  them  side  by  side,  the  two  expressions 
are  practically  synonymous.  Acceptance  of  dogmas  such 
as  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  existence  of  hell,  on 
which  Mr.  Sunday  insists  with  such  reiterated  emphasis, 
the  critic,  so  it  would  seem,  regards  as  a  sign  of  mental 
decadence.  The  impetus  towards  a  return  to  conserva¬ 
tism  in  matters  of  theology  is  a  mental  blight,  the  New 
York  preacher  assures  us,  on  every  community  infected 
by  it.  Theological  standpatism  he  describes  as  a  “  dis¬ 
ease  ”  which  Mr.  Sunday  intensifies.  The  fact  of  Mr. 
Sunday’s  influence  cannot  be  denied  but  the  rabbi’s 
diagnosis  of  it  is  absurd. 

No  one  will  accuse  the  Catholic  Church  of  favoring 
Mr.  Sunday’s  evangelical  efforts.  Her  position  of  silent 
disapprobation  has  been  clearly  defined  wherever  he  has 
preached.  Nevertheless  she  is  in  absolute  accord  with 
his  theological  standpatism,  his  protest  against  rational¬ 
ism  has  her  full  approval.  Her  quarrel  witli  him  is  not 
that  he  retains  certain  dogmas,  but  that  he  does  not  retain 
them  all. 

The  Church  is  squarely  behind  theological  standpat¬ 
ism.  The  Encyclical  on  Modernism  which  Pope  Pius  X 


gave  to  a  shocked  and  scandalized  world  states  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  unmistakable  language.  The  Church  is  still  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  accept  with  unquestioning  faith  as 
the  infallible  word  of  God  everytliing  that  Christ  revealed. 
She  will  admit  of  no  concessions  to  the  time-spirit,  she 
is  wholly  opposed  to  the  present  tendency  of  whittling 
away  Divine  Revelation  until  it  meets  the  fastidious 
fancies  of  dechristianized  Christianity.  So  far  from 
conceding  that  thorough  adhesion  to  all  the  truths  taught 
by  the  God-man,  even  when  understood  in  their  strictly 
literal  sense,  is  a  symptom  of  intellectual  disease,  she 
challenges  the  world  to  disprove  the  reasonableness  of 
her  contention  that  Christ  is  God  and  tliat  the  highest 
wisdom  consists  in  accepting  His  teaching  even  where  it 
transcends  merely  human  intelligence.  This  is  “  theolog¬ 
ical  standpatism,”  if  you  will.  The  phrase  has  modern 
connotations  which  make  it  somewhat  unacceptable ;  but 
in  its  essential  signification  it  accurately  describes  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  and  of  Catholics. 

Luther  Himself  Is  to  Blame 

There  are  few  unmixed  evils  in  this  world,  for 
God  often  makes  the  wicked  deeds  of  men  sub¬ 
serve  his  Providential  designs.  Though  the  greater  part 
of  the  civilized  world  is  waging  a  ruthless  war,  and  our 
own  peace-loving  land  has  been  forced  to  become  war¬ 
like,  many  folk  will  no  doubt  find  comfort  in  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  the  call  to  arms  is  likely  to  put  an  effective 
quietus  on  the  quadricentennial  celebration  of  Luther’s 
revolt,  preparations  for  which  were  being  made  on  an 
elaborate  scale  in  this  country.  Last  month  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  Edward  Young,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  is  chairman  of  the  clerical  conference  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches,  wrote  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Pannkeke,  the  head  of  the  Reformation  Cele¬ 
bration  Committee,  suggesting  that  the  big  Luther  jubila¬ 
tion  be  deferred  till  April  i8,  1921,  which  will  be  “  400 
years  from  the  day  of  his  second  appearance  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms,”  a  date  “  quite  as  pivotal  in  the  Reformation 
as  was  November  10,  1517,  on  which  he  nailed  up  his 
theses  at  Wittemberg.” 

Keen  and  widespread  as  the  regret  must  be  of  the 
many-minded  spiritual  progeny  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  in 
this  country -at  being  prevented  by  war  from  gayly 
celebrating  the  achievements  of  that  foul-mouthed  heri- 
siarch,  they  should  try  to  bear  the  disappointment  with 
as  much  fortitude  as  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens  will 
doubtless  show.  Perhaps  the  sorrowing  Reformation 
Celebration  Committee  can  find  some  crumbs  of  comfort 
in  the  reflection  that  unless  their  precious  idol  had  led  a 
revolt  which  tore  away  from  Catholic  unity  entire  coun¬ 
tries,  the  exaggerated  nationalism  which  has  brought  on 
this  dreadful  world-war,  in  all  probability,  would  not 
have  developed,  or  if  a  general  conflict  were  impending, 
as  Europe  would  be  Catholic,  the  belligerent  nations 
would  naturally  submit  their  differences  to  the  successor 
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of  St.  Peter  for  arbitration.  A  great  war  would  thus 
be  averted.  So  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
himself  is  most  to  blame  for  the  collapse  of  his  quadri- 
centennial  celebration. 

An  Incurable  Governor 

HAT  the  governor  of  a  State  in  this  land  of  liberty 
and  light,  and  in  this  twentieth  century  is  actually 
convinced  tliat  Catholic  convents  should  be  inspected 
by  the  State,  that  Jesuits  “  poison  ”  American  children’s 
minds,  and  that  a  “  Catholic  political  hierarchy  ”  is  plot¬ 
ting  the  ruin  of  our  institutions,  proved  quite  too  much 
for  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  a  New  York  lawyer,  to  be¬ 
lieve.  So  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  chief  executive 
of  Florida,  the  Hon.  Sidney  J.  Catts,  the  governor  re¬ 
puted  to  hold  the  foregoing  strange  opinions,  asked  if 
the  report  was  true,  and  if  so,  volunteered  to  help 
Governor  Catts  to  rid  himself  of  the  delusions  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  governor  sent  a  brief  answer  to  the  lawyer 
and  owned  that  the  opinions  attributed  to  him  were 
those  he  held,  saying:  “  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view-point  but  I  cannot  help  it  and  I  am  as  firm  in 
my  convictions  as  you  are  in  yours.” 

But  Mr.  Sullivan,  still  eager  to  cure  Governor  Catts 
of  his  mental  aberrations,  wrote  again,  expressing  regret 
that  his  Excellency  had  not  given  ”  names,  dates  and 
places  of  acts  that  constitute  the  un-American  offenses 
that  are  the  basis  of  the  charges  ”  the  governor  makes. 
Filled  with  a  noble  indignation  at  the  New  York  lawyer’s 

Liter 

Parodies  and  Parodists 

Parodies  are  not  hard  to  write.  Almost  any  popular  col- 
yiimnist  ”  or  ready  versifier,  as  is  shown  by  a  perusal  of  the 
daily  press  and  of  the  lighter  pages  in  our  magazines,  can 
dash  off  a  score  of  more  or  less  amusing  lines  on  any  topical 
theme  in  imitation  of  some  well-known  poet.  So  easy  and 
tempting  indeed  is  this  kind  of  composition  that  the  reading 
public  is  often  surfeited  with  the  quantity  of  commonplace 
parodies  that  are  written  on  poems  like  the  “  Rubaiyat,”  “  The 
Lovely  Damosel,”  “  Gray’s  Elegy,”  “  The  Raven,”  “  The  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore,”  etc.  It  would  be  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  but  one  in  every  dozen  of  the  parodies  we  read  is  an  artistic 
production. 

The  composition  of  parodies  is  a  department  of  pure  criti¬ 
cism,  has  its  laws  and  traditions,  and  calls  for  special  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  those  who  would  obtain  distinction  in  the  art.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  Greek  derivation,  a  parody  is  a  “song  beside” 
another,  a  comic  parallel,  and  is  defined  by  Christopher  Stone 
as :  “A  composition  either  in  verse  or  prose  modeled  more  or 
less  closely  upon  an  original  work,  but  turning  the  serious  sense 
of  such  original  or  originals  into  ridicule  by  its  method  of 
treatment.”  The  successful  parodist  should  have  “  an  intense 
sense  of  the  humorous,  and  a  humorous  sense  of  the  intense,” 
a  delicate  perception  of  relative  values,  and  a  taste  that  is 
always  refined  and  unerringly  correct.  As  the  parody’s  raison 
d'etre  is  to  amuse,  a  fiat  and  banal  one  is  of  course  a  failure, 
while  a  parody  that  would  shock  or  disgust  its  readers  should 
not  be  written.  As  an  effective  means  of  exposing  the  exag- 


second  letter,  Florida’s  chief  executive  sat  him  down  in 
his  curule  chair  and  drew  up  the  following  list  of  “  things 
that  we  as  Americans  will  not  tolerate  from  your  hier¬ 
archy  ” : 

One  of  them  is  that  you  put  your  flag  above  the  American 
flag,  another  is  that  you  hold  your  allegiance  to  the  Pope  above 
the  allegiance  to  the  President,  another  is  your  oath  bound 
Jesuitical  Society  known  as  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  which 
society  is  so  secret  that  no  man  outside  of  those  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  know  anything  about  it  except  what  we  have  gotten  by  such 
men  as  Tom  Watson  and  the  Menace,  this  society  is  also  secret 
and  possesses  stores  of  ammunition  and  fire  arms.  .  .  . 
Again  by  the  Ne  temere  decree  of  Leo  13tb.  no  marriage  is  valid 
unless  that  marriage  is  solemnized  by  a  Popish  Priest,  making 
many  of  our  American  men  and  women  who  are  married  by 
Protestants  or  the  civil  law  to  live  in  concubinage  and  their 
children  to  be  illegitimate.  .  .  .  Again  I  state  that  we  allow 
your  Priests  to  come  into  our  pulpits  and  officiate  there  and  yet 
you  will  not  allow  any  protestant  preacher  to  come  into  your 
Cathedrals  or  Catholic  Churches  and  preach  or  administer  any 
sacred  rights  [jfc]. 

When  the  lawyer  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  crushing  rejoinder,  he  patiently  strove 
once  more  to  prescribe  for  the  deluded  governor  of 
Florida.  But  as  the  correspondence  between  them  as 
published  in  the  current  Catholic  Mind,  does  not  con¬ 
tain  another  letter  from  Tallahassee,  Governor  Catts’ 
case  is  apparently  incurable.  But  let  the  worthy  citi¬ 
zens  of  Florida,  who  have  chosen  an  addle-headed  bigot 
as  their  chief  executive,  now  see  that  “  the  State  take  no 
harm,”  owing  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  his  delusions. 

ature 

gerated  mannerisms  and  literary  defects  of  contemporary  au¬ 
thors,  critics  have  always  highly  valued  the  parody.  It  was 
the  keen  weapon  which  Aristophanes,  for  example,  used  against 
Euripides,  with  which  Cervantes  smiled  Spain’s  chivalry  away, 
and  which  has  made  Horace  and  James  Smith’s  “Rejected 
Addresses”  so  famous. 

Parodies  are  of  two  kinds :  those  that  ape  the  form  of  their 
originals  and  those  that  imitate  their  sense  as  well.  An  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  first  is  Lewis  Carroll’s  well-known  parody 
of  Southey’s  “You  Are  Old,  Father  William,”  and  being  easy 
.  to  write  is  far  more  common  than  the  second,  a  classic  model 
of  which  is  the  following  sonnet  on  Wordsworth  by  James 
Kenneth  Stephens : 

Two  voices  are  there :  one  is  of  the  deep ; 

It  learns  the  storm-cloud’s  thunderous  melody, 

Now  roars,  now  murmurs  with  the  changing  sea, 

Now  bird-like  pipes,  now  closes  soft  in  sleep : 

And  one  is  of  an  old,  half-witted  sheep, 

Which  bleats  articulate  monotony, 

And  indicates  that  two  and  one  are  three. 

That  grass  is  green,  lakes  damp,  and  mountains  steep : 

And,  Wordsworth,  both  are  thine:  at  certain  times 
Forth  from  the  heart  of  thy  melodious  rhymes, 

The  Lrm  and  pressure  of  high  thoughts  will  burst: 

At  other  times — good  Lordl  I’d  rather  be 

Quite  unacquainted  with  the  ABC 

Than  write  such  hopeless  rubbish  as  thy  worst. 

Poor  Wordsworth  indeed  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  fa¬ 
vorite  target  of  the  parodists.  Shelley  attacked  him  bitterly  in 
“  Peter  Bell  the  Third,”  and  the  Smiths  took  him  off  cleverly 
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in  “  The  Baby’s  Debut,”  stressing  the  poet’s  characteristic  weak¬ 
ness  in  lines  like  these: 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach. 

They  got  into  a  hackney  coach. 

And  trotted  down  the  street, 

I  saw  them  go;  one  horse  was  blind: 

The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind, 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 

Swinburne  is  another  English  bard  that  lends  himself  readily 
to  parody.  Why,  he  even  parodied  himself  in  some  rather 
ponderous  verses  called  “  Nephelidia,”  while  Arthur  Clement 
Hilton  imitated  him  perfectly  in  “  The  Octopus,"  which  starts : 

Strange  beauty,  eight-limbed  and  eight-handed, 

Whence  earnest  to  dazzle  our  eyes? 

With  thy  bosom  bespangled  and  banded. 

With  the  hues  of  the  seas  and  the  skies; 

Is  thy  home  European  or  Asian, 

O  mystical  monster  marine? 

Part  molluscous  and  partly  crustacean. 

Betwixt  and  between. 

and  Mortimer  Collins's  Swinburnean  verses  on  “Salad"  are 
almost  as  good. 

The  prince  of  Victorian  parodists,  however,  is  Charles  Stuart 
Calverley,  who  brought  to  the  art  a  mind  steeped  in  the  classics, 
a  musical  ear  and  a  merry  heart.  He  has  left  us  such  master¬ 
pieces  as 

“  The  auld  wife  sat  at  her  ivied  door, 

{Butler  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese).” 
which  is  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  to  the  life,  and  “  Lovers  and 
a  Reflection,”  a  light  shaft  aimed  at  Jean  Ingelow,  v/hich  she 
received  smilingly,  and  “  The  Cook  and  the  Bull,"  which  Brown¬ 
ing  himself  must  have  found  it  hard  to  distinguish  from  his 
own  writings.  These  two  parodies  begin  thus : 

In  moss-prankt  dells  which  the  sunbeams  flatter 
(And  heaven  it  knowefh  what  that  may  mean; 

Meaning,  however,  is  no  great  matter) 

Where  woods  are  a-tremble,  with  rifts  atween; 

Thro’  God’s  own  heather  %ve  wonn’d  together, 

I  and  my  V/illie  (0  love  ray  love)  : 

I  need  hardly  remark  it  was  glorious  weather. 

And  flitterbats  waver’d  alow,  above : 

Boats  were  curtseying,  rising,  bowing, 

(Boats  in  that  climate  are  so  polite), 

And  sands  were  a  ribbon  of  green  endowing, 

And  O  the  sundazzle  on  bark  and  bight  I 

You  see  this  pebble-stone?  It's  a  thing  I  bought 
Of  a  bit  of  a  chit  of  a  boy  i’  the  mid  o’  the  day — 

I  like  to  dock  the  smaller  parts-o'-speech. 

As  we  curtail  the  already  cur-tail’d  cur 
(You  catch  the  paronomasia,  play  ’po’  words?) 

Did,  rather,  i’  the  pre-Landsesrian  days. 

Well,  to  my  muttons.  I  purchased  the  concern. 

And  clapt  it  i’  my  poke,  having  given  for  same 
By  way  o’  chop,  swop,  barter  or  exchange — 

“  Chop  ”  was  my  snickering  dandiprat’s  own  term — 

One  shilling  and  fourpence,  current  coin  o’  the  realm. 

There  are  competent  prose  parodists  also  who  imitate  con¬ 
temporary  authors  with  diverting  fidelity.  Sir  Owen  Seaman 
for  instance  gives  us  this  gem  from  Maeterlinck :  “  The  spectacle 
of  a  plain  four-footed  cow  sitting  alone  with  her  destiny,  chew¬ 
ing  the  cud  and  altogether  unconscious  of  the  laws  of  the 
Equinox,  has  in  it  I  know  not  what  tragic  that  moves  me  more 
than  the  crash  of  conflicting  mastodons,”  And  Max  Beerbohra 
takes  off  Kilaire  Belloc  thus;  “Now  the  door  was  oak.  It 
had  been  grown  in  the  forest  of  Bonlsyoise,  hewn  in  Barre- 
le-Neuf,  seasoned  in  South  Hoxton,  hinged  nowhere  in  par-' 
ticular,  and  panelled — and  that  most  abominably  well — in 
Arque,  where  the  peasants  sell  their  souls  for  skill  in  such 
handiwork.”  When  prose  parodists  are  the  theme  the  names 


of  Andrew  Lang,  Bret  Harte  and  Stephen  Leacock  will  also 
occur  to  the  reader. 

American  poets  have  by  no  means  been  overlooked  by  the 
predatory  parodist.  Almost  as  good  as  Bret  Harte’s  original 
is  Arthur  Clement  Hilton’s  "  The  Heathen  Passee,”  of  whom 
he  sings : 

In  the  crown  of  his  cap 
Were  the  Furies  and  Fates, 

And  a  delicate  map 
Of  the  Dorian  States, 

And  we  found  in  his  palms. 

Which  were  hollow, 

What  are  frequent  in  palms — 

That  is  dates. 

Andrew  Lang  lightly  ran  off  this  parody  on  Emerson’s 
“  Brahma  ” : 

If  the  wild  bowler  thinks  he  bowls, 

As  if  the  batsman  thinks  he’s  bowled, 

They  know  not,  poor  misguided  souls, 

They  too,  shall  perish  unconsoled 
I'  am  the  batsman  and  the  bat, 

I  am  the  bowler  and  the  ball, 

The  umpire,  the  pavilion  cat, 

The  roller,-  pitch  and  stumps,  and  all. 

And  an  anonymous  genius  has  left  us  this  improvement  on 
“  Hiawatha  ” : 

He  killed  the  noble  Mudjokivis, 

Of  the  skin  he  made  him  mittens. 

Made  them  with  the  fur  side  inside, 

Made  them  with  the  skin  side  outside. 

He  to  get  the  warm  side  inside, 

Put  the  inside,  skin  side,  outside; 

He  to  get  the  cold  side  outside, 

Put  the  warm  side,  fur  side,  inside, 

Why  he  put  the  skin  side  outside. 

Why  he  turned  them  inside  outside. 

But  “  Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending.” 
So  long  as  Mother  Goose  is  read,  Lewis  Carroll’s  books  are  in 
demand,  and  popular  poets  have  mannerisms,  parodies  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  written.  And  while  \ve  have  such  clever  versifiers 
as  Carolyn  Wells,  Oliver  Herford  and  our  “  coiyumnists  ”  v;e 
shall  not  suffer  from  a  dearth  of  good  parodies.  “But  the 
parody  is  far  from  being  poetry  at  all.”  Granted.  It  is  the 
critic’s  legitimate  and  effective  weapon,  however,  and  often  it 
is  delicious  nonsense  besides.  "Duke  est  dssipere  in  loco.” 

Walter  Dwight,  S.J. 

REVIEWS 

Early  Narratives  of  the  Northwest,  1634-1693.  Edited  by 
Louise  Phelps  Ksj-logg,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Research  Department  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  V/ith  a  Facsimile 
and  Tv/o  Maps,  Nev/  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $3.00. 

This  latest  volume  of  “  Original  Narratives  of  Early  Ameri¬ 
can  History,”  which  are  being  reproduced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Kistorical  Association,  should  be  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  Catholic  readers,  for  the  book  contains  excellent  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  authentic  record  of  the  travels  and  discoveries 
made  by  those  zealous  missionaries  and  intrepid  explorers  from 
Catholic  France  who  were  the  first  Europeans  to  set  foot  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Among  the  thirteen  documents  in  the 
volume,  most  of  which  are  borrowed  from  Dr.  Reuben  G. 
Thwaite’s  “Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents,"  will  be 
found  Father  Vimont’s  account  of  Jean  Nicoiet’s  journey. 
Father  Lalemant’s  description  of  Rayrabault  and  Jogues’  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Sault,  Father  Ailouez’s  journey  to  Lake  Superior, 
Tont/s  memoir  of  La  Salle’s  discoveries,  and  Duluth’s  account 
of  the  Sioux  country  he  explored.  Particularly  interesting  is 
Radisson’s  account  of  “  His  Third  Journey,  1658-1660,”  which 
was  written  in  a  Frenchman’s  quaint  English  for  the  edification 
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of  Charles  II,  and  the  manuscript  of  which  had  many  strange 
adventures.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  volume  finer  than  the 
following  description  by  Father  Dablon  of  Father  Marquette’s 
last  hours: 

They  [his  companions]  drew  near  to  him,  and  he  em¬ 
braced  them  once  again,  while  they  burst  into  tears  at  his 
feet  Then  he  asked  for  holy  water  and  his  reliquary;  and 
having  liimself  removed  his  crucifix,  which  he  carried  al¬ 
ways  suspended  round  his  neck,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  companions,  begging  him  to  hold  it  before  his 
eyes.  Then,  feeling  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  he 
made  a  last  effort,  clasped  his  hands,  and,  with  a  steady  and 
fond  look  upon  his  crucifix,  he  uttered  aloud  his  profession 
of  faith,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Divine  Majesty  for  the 
great  favor  which  he  had  accorded  him  of  dying  in  the 
Society,  of  dying  in  it  as  a  missionary  of  Jesus  Christ,  and, 
above  all,  of  dying  in  it,  as  he  had  always  prayed,  in  a 
wretched  cabin  in  the  midst  of  the  forests  and  bereft  of  all 
human  succor.  After  that  he  was  silent,  communing  within 
himself  with  God.  Nevertheless,  he  let  escape  from  time 
to  time  these  words,  5‘MjfiHMtf  anima  mea  in  verbo  ejus;  or 
these,  Mater  Dei,  memento  met — which  were  the  last  words 
that  he  uttered  before  entering  his  agony,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  mild  and  peaceful. 

All  of  Dr.  Kellogg’s  introductory  matter  is  excellent.  She 
explains  clearly  the  circumstances  under  which  each  of  the 
documents  was  written,  appraises  their  historical  value,  and 
repeatedly  pays  enthusiastic  tributes  to  the  zeal  and  patriotism 
of  the  French  explorers  and  missionaries. 

W.  D. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  With  Numerous 
Maps  in  Color  and  Black  and  White.  By  Charles  Downer 
Hazen,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $2.50. 

In  this  book  of  less  than  400  pages  are  covered  in  a  hasty  but 
vivid  way  the  multiple  events  of  perhaps  the  most  crowded 
quarter-century  in  the  history  of  the  world,  together  with  an 
excellent  summary,  in  fifty-four  pages,  of  the  “  old  regime  ”  in 
Europe,  leading  up  to  the  story  proper  of  “  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Napoleon."  The  obvious  defect  is  the  great  compres¬ 
sion  unavoidable  in  such  a  brief  survey.  The  no  less  obvious 
merits  of  Mr.  Hazen’s  book  are  the  excellent  perspective,  fair 
and  v/ell-balanced  judgment  of  men  and  events,  the  absence 
of  prejudice  and  extreme  party  feeling — defects  which  are  so 
often  conspicuous  in  works  covering  the  period — and  a  style 
so  pleasing  that  it  is  hard  to  put  the  book  down.  But  there  are 
the  almost  inevitable  minor  inaccuracies,  such  as  Strassburg 
having  an  archbishop;  the  first  “referendum”  being  in  France, 
in  1793,  whereas  Switzerland  possessed  it,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  since  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  existence  of  serf¬ 
dom  in  Europe  everywhere  in  the  eighteenth  century  outside 
France  and  England.  But  Spain  and  Italy  seem,  somehow,  to 
be  overlooked  in  this  exception;  and  the  assertion  that  the  Pops 
preached  a  “holy  war”  against  Napoleon  is,  of  course,  incor¬ 
rect.  Due  credit  is  given  Spain  for  her  heroic  and  decisive 
stand  against  Bonaparte,  but  the  account  of  the  latter’s  divorce 
suffers  so  from  brevity  in  the  telling  as  to  amount  to  misstate¬ 
ment.  One  would  like,  too,  a  more  adequate,  rather  than  a 
merely  favorable,  view  of  Voltaire.  J.  F.  X.  M. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  MacDoaagh,  $1.75 ;  The 
Poems  of  Joseph  Mary  Plunkett,  $1.50.  New  York;  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

The  tragic  deaths  of  Thomas  MacDonagh  and  Joseph  Mary 
Plunkett  in  the  “  Poets’  Rebellion  ”  of  last  Easter  give  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  their  thoughts  through  life  had  been.  In  the 
collected  poems  they  appear  not  as  the  rampant  leaders  of  a 
cause,  but  as  the  sweet  singers  of  inspired  thought.  In  some 
respects,  due  to  their  friendship  and  the  mutual  criticism  of  each 
other’s  work,  they  are  strikingly  similar.  They  follow  the  same 


principles  of  art,  both  vision  clearly  and  deeply,  and  both  loved 
mysticism.  The  poems  of  both,  moreover,  are  full  of  thought, 
but  at  times  are  so  obscure  that  many  of  the  verses  are  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  interpret.  Plunkett,  in  his  essay  on  “Ob¬ 
scurity  in  Nature  ahd  Art,”  gives  the  keynote  to  this  phase 
of  their  compositions.  The  poet  visions  clearly,  but  finds  lan¬ 
guage  only  vaguely  expressive  of  his  thought.  “  That  is,"  he 
says,  “  not  because  he  does  not  speak  plainly,  it  is  because  he 
speaks  too  plainly  to  be  understood.  Nor  is  it  because  all  utter¬ 
ance  is  inadequate.  It  is  not  that  his  words  do  not  mean 
enough,  it  is  that  they  mean  too  much." 

Each  of  the  poets,  however,  retained  his  own  originality.  To 
characterize  them,  Plunkett  might  be  called  preeminently  relig- 
’  ious : 

“  Our  lips  can  only  stammer,  yet  we  chant 
High  things  of  God.” 

while  MacDonagh  is  profoundly  melancholy : 

“  But  I,  whose  creed  is  only  death, 

Do  not  prize  their  victory; 

I  know  that  my  life  is  but  a  breath 
On  the  glass  of  eternity.” 

In  the  method  of  their  compositions,  MacDonagh  had  a 
more  ready  inspiration,  supplemented  by  painstaking  correction, 
while  Plunkett  struggled  laboriously  and  corrected  but  little. 
The  verses  of  the  former  flow  more  easily,  but  are  lacking  in 
the  exquisite  expression  of  the  latter,  in  the  alliteration  such 
as,  “  That  gate  of  gold  like  gleaming  glass,"  or  in  the  bold 
imagery  of,  “  The  drunken  stars  stagger  across  the  sky,”  or 
“  I  have  burst  the  grape 

Of  the  world,  and  let  its  powerful  blood  escape 
Untasted.” 

Few  mystical  poems  of  our  day  are  better  than,  “  I  See  His 
Blood  upon  the  Rose,”  lately  quoted  in  these  columns,  or  the 
verses  entitled  “  A  Wave  of  the  Sea.” 

Without  reference  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their  cause, 
these  two  poets  deserve  a  prominent  place  among  the  successors 
of  Francis  Thompson.  They  are  not  the  poets  of  an  idle  hour. 
They  are  men  who  have  felt  deeply  on  the  great  mysteries  of 
life,  and  require  like  seriousness  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

F.  X.  T. 

Grail  Fire.  By  Zephine  Humphrey.  New  York:  E,  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  &  Co.  $1.50. 

This  novel,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  two  Protestant  deacon¬ 
esses  who  “first  showed”  the  author  “the  beauty  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  life,”  is  full  of  interesting  passages  that  indicate  what  a 
modem  High-Church  Anglican  considers  the  “  Catholic  life  ” 
to  be.  Frank  Merwin,  the  hero  of  the  story,  begins  his  Catholic 
life  by  being  baptized  when  a  baby  by  an  Amiens  priest,  who 
does  not  bother  about  asking  the  child’s  Protestant  parents 
whether  they  mean  to  bring  him  up  a  Catholic  or  not.  Frank’s 
next  experience  of  Catholic  life  was  attending,  when  a  young 
man,  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  St.  Joseph's 
Church.  That  made  a  strong  impression  on  him,  for  he  fancied 
he  then  saw  the  Holy  Grail.  Subsequently,  on  the  advice  of 
Eleanor  Ramsey,  a  fair  maiden  for  v/hose  opinion  he  had  pro¬ 
found  respect,  he  assisted  at  High  Mass  in  a  Roman  church, 
and  understood  pretty  well  what  he  saw,  for  he  concluded  that; 

Daily  Mass  is  celebrated  to  keep  the  world  continually  in 
mind  of  it  [the  Incarnation].  Nothing  is  so  important.  It 
sums  up  all  philosophies,  all  revelations,  all  theories  .  .  . 
The  Catholic  Mass  is  really  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  God-in-this-world,  for  it  is  both  human  and 
impersonal;  it  speaks  a  secret  message  to  each  heart,  ^but 
speaks  it  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude.  It  is  the  established 
symbol  of  the  religion  that  concerns  itself  primarily  with 
the  Incarnation.  It  is  the  supreme  object-lesson  of  the 
supreme  truth. 
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Frank  and  Eleanor  then  called  on  Father  Ferguson  at  St. 
Joseph's  to  learn  just  what  the  Church  is.  The  priest  explains, 
but  the  young  couple  found  it  all  a  hard  saying.  “  The  dogmatic 
demands  were  too  much  for  us,”  they  confess.  They  then  drift 
into  a  sublimated  Ritualistic  church,  which  is  “  much  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  St.  Joseph’s,”  and  fancy  that  they  still  have  the  Mass 
there.  In  the  end,  Frank  decides  to  become  a  “priest”  and 
minister  to  whatever  down-trodden  people  he  can  get  to  assist 
at  the  high,  high  services  he  means  to  hold.  So  he  is  ordained, 
and  Eleanor  helps  him  vest  for  his  first  “  Mass.”  “  Neither  of 
them  said  a  word,”  we  read,  “  as  the  folds  of  the  chasuble  fell 
into  place  over  the  white  surplice.”  Eleanor  seems  to  have 
neglected  making  Frank  an  alb.  “  My  priest,”  as  his  intended 
calls  him,  begins  to  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  marry,  after  all, 
and  it  is  not  clear  at  the  novel’s  end  when  Frank  and  Eleanor 
stand  in  the  moonshine,  “  their  hands  hanging  motionless  at 
their  sides,  thrilled  with  a  mystic  clasping,”  whether  the  wed¬ 
ding  bells  are  ringing  or  not.  Catholic  readers  of  “  Grail  Fire  ” 
should  pray  that  the  book’s  gifted  author,  who  has  such  a  dis¬ 
cerning  appreciation  of  what  Holy  Mass  means,  will  soon  find 
the  only  place  where  the  true  sacrifice  and  priesthood  can  be 
found,  and  where  the  real  “  Catholic  life  ”  can  be  lived.  The 
question,  of  course,  is  not  which  ohurch  has  the  “  more  beauti¬ 
ful  ”  services,  but  which  one  was  founded  by  Christ. 

W.  D. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 

The  current  Catholic  Mind  contains,  besides  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Mr.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  of  New  York  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Catts  of  Florida,  a  timely  and  convincing  paper  by  Father 
Fisher  on  “  The  Catholic  Church  and  Billy  Sunday.”  Many 
Catholics  are  asking  why  their  pastors  forbid  them  to  hear  this 
popular  evangelist’s  sermons.  For  the  plain  and  simple  reason 
that  Mr.  Sunday's  services  are  heretical,  is  the  author’s  answer, 
and  the  assertion  is  conclusively  proved  from  the  Protestant 
revivalist’s  own  sermons  and  practical  methods  of  effecting 
“  conversions.”  The  paper  ends  with  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Sunday’s  power.  As  Father  Fisher  proves  his 
thesis  in  a  different  way  from  that  used  by  Father  Casey  in  his 
admirable  address,  “  Catholics  and  Billy  Sunday,”  now  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  leaflet  by  the  America  Press,  both  articles  should 
help  to  remind  thoughtless  Catholics  of  their  duty  of  avoiding 
the  revivalist’s  tabernacle  in  New  York  this  spring. 


At  the  head  of  the  six  novels  that,  according  to  the  Bookman, 
were  most  widely  read  in  thirty-five  American  cities  during 
February,  is  H.  G.  Wells’  “Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through,”  the 
best  book  of  fiction  the  war  has  produced.  Zane  Grey’s  “  Wild¬ 
fire,”  which  comes  next,  has  the  literary  value  of  a  dime-novel 
coarsened  by  appeals  to  the  prurient.  H.  B.  Wright’s  “  When 
a  Man's  a  Man,”  the  third  on  the  list,  is  an  ethically  good  but 
an  artistically  poor  novel,  which  has  been  high  among  the  “  best¬ 
sellers”  since  last  September.  “The  Hillman,”  which  is  fourth, 
is  a  dangerous  spreader,  like  so  many  of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's 
other  novels,  of  moral  typhus.  The  story  describes  in  sugary 
language  several  women’s  attempts  to  seduce  a  man.  The  habit¬ 
ual  readers  of  this  author’s  books  should  consult  a  physician. 
Henry  K.  Webster’s  “  The  Thoroughbred,”  the  fifth  on  the 
list,  is  a  harmless,  commonplace  story  about  a  young  wife  who 
learns  to  be  loving  and  saving  only  after  her  husband  has  failed 
in  business.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln’s  "Mary  ’Gusta,”  the  last  of  the 
six,  is  an  excellent  study  of  “  Cape  Cod  Folks.” 


The  April  Catholic  World  begins  with  a  good  paper  by  Joseph 
V.  McKee,  A.M.,  on  “  The  Failure  of  Modern  Education,”  in 
which  he  examines  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  New 


York,  and  proves  from  his  own  experience  as  a  teacher  how 
much  more  is  demanded  of  today’s  children  than  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  learn.  Hilaire  Belloc  writes  on  “Socialism  and  the  Servile 
State,”  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D..  contributes  a  sketch  of  the  late 
“  Brother  Potamian,”  there  are  critical  articles  by  Florence 
Moynihan  and  Emily  Hickey,  and  Theodore  Maynard  in  his 
poem  on  “  Gratitude  ”  sings : 

But  woe  upon  the  Judgment  Day 

If  my  heart  gladdened  not  at  May : 

Nor  woke  to  hear  with  the  waking  birds 

The  morning’s  sweet  and  winsome  words; 

Nor  loved  to  see  laburnums  fling 

Their  pennons  to  the  wings  of  spring. 

Mr.  Shane  Leslie’s  “  The  Celt  and  the  World :  a  Study  of  the 
Relation  of  Celt  and  Teuton  in  History”  (Scribner,  $1.25), 
though  entertainingly  written  and  abounding  in  literary  charm, 
will  probably  prove  a  disappointment  to  most  readers.  For  they 
will  naturally  expect  an  illuminating  study  of  the  influence  of 
one  of  the  world’s  great  races  on  its  general  current  of  events, 
but  they  will  find  instead  an  opportunist  brief  born  of  the 
present  war.  While  there  is  much  that  is  delightful  and  in¬ 
genious  in  the  volume,  there  are  too  many  forced  parallelisms, 
unfounded  analogies,  far-fetched  antitheses,  and  merely  simul¬ 
taneous  events  masquerading  as  related  facts.  A  typical  instance 
of  the  author’s  method  is  his  attributing  “  the  brutal  massacre 
of  Glencoe  ”  to  “  Dutch  William,”  whereas  the  chief  guilt  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  Celtic  Campbells  of  Argyle;  and  as  for 
“  Dutch  William,”  whatever  his  guilt,  he  was  but  partly  Teuton, 
his  mother  being  of  the  Celtic  Stuarts. 

“The  Chaste  Wife”  (Doran,  $1.50),  by  Frank  Swinnerton, 
is  a  psychological  study  of  the  emotions  of  a  wife  who  suddenly 
discovers  that  her  husband  had  lapsed  before  his  marriage  from 
the  high  standards  of  purity  that  are  her  own  ideal  of  life. 

A  strong  feeling  of  resentment  and  of  outrage  are  eventually 
succeeded  by  forgiveness  and  gentleness,  and  it  is  the  process 
of  this  readjustment  that  the  author  sets  himself  to  describe. 
He  does  so  with  considerable  skill.  In  spite  of  its  rather  for¬ 
bidding  title  and  theme,  the  story  is  not  impure,  although  a  sort 
of  pall  of  impending  calamity  hangs  over  the  whole  book,  which 

makes  it  rather  depressing  reading. - “The  Blue  Envelope” 

(Doubleday,  Page,  $1.35),  by  Sophie  Kerr,  deals  with  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  a  girl  born  to  luxury  and  supposedly  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  but  in  reality  very  poor.  Under  the  impression 
that  she  is  merely  carrying  out  the  dictates  of  the  whimsical 
will  of  a  deceased  father,  she  arrives  in  New  York,  bravely  sets 
herself  to  make  a  business  career,  learns  a  great  deal  about 
the  nobility  of  the  working  classes,  emerges  from  her  selfish¬ 
ness,  has  several  thrilling  adventures,  and  by  the  time  she  learns 
the  truth  about  her  real  status  has  won  love,  the  promise  of 
a  happy  home  and  the  prospect  of  a  useful  and  noble  life.  The 
story  is  well  told  and  is  wholesome  throughout  and  has  no  bar 
sinister. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  spring  books  is  “  The  Man  in 
Court”  (Putnam,  $1.50),  by  F.  DeWitt  Wells  of  the  New  York 
municipal  bench.  Quite  alive  to  the  humor  of  the  situation, 
Judge  Wells  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  tragedies  often  enacted  in 
our  minor  courts,  as  well  as  for  the  reasons  which  frequently 
justify  the  slow  delays  of  the  law.  To  the  lay  mind,  the  chapter 
on  the  night  court  seems  overly  critical.  As  things  now  go, 
about  all  the  law  can  do  in  this  matter  is  to  rid  the  streets  and 
tenements,  temporarily,  of  a  menace  to  health  and  morals. 
There  is  much  common-sense  in  the  observation  that  the  judge’.s 
“  position  should  not  be  that  of  an  umpire,  who  remains  quiet 
until  a  dispute  arises,  but  rather  that  of  a  head  inquirer  into 
merits,  assisted  by  the  two  lawyers  and  the  jury.” 
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“Catholic  Christianity  and  the  Modern  World”  (Wagner, 
$1-25),  by  the  Rev.  K.  Krogh-Tonning,  D.D.,  a  course  of  ser¬ 
mons  translated  from  the  German  by  A.  M.  Buchanan,  M.A., 
has  the  distinction  of  having  been  written  originally  by  a 
Norwegian  priest.  The  book  comprises  a  series  of  instructions 
on  various  subjects  appropriate  to  the  Sundays  of  the  Church’s 
year,  their  purpose  being  “  to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  all  that  which  unites  Christians  in  the  combat 
against  the  common  enemy:  modern  unbelief.”  The  discourses 
included  in  the  volume  are  of  the  “  simple,  solid,  practical  ”  sort. 
The  English  version  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  literary  grace,  but  allowance  must  be  made  perhaps  for  the 
fact  that  in  a  translation  fidelity  to  the  original  is  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  well  as  style. - The  Rev.  Reynold  Kuehnel's  "  Confer¬ 

ences  for  Young  Women”  (Wagner,  $1.50)  consist  of  fifty  talks 
which  are  as  “  practical  ”  as  could  be  desired.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects:  “Simplicity  in  Dress,”  "Choosing  a 
Vocation,”  “  Company  Keeping,”  “  Reasons  Against  Mixed  Mar¬ 
riages,”  “The  Ideal  Marriage,”' etc.  Sodality  directors  will  find 
the  volume  useful. 

“A  Mediaeval  Burglary”  (Longman’s,  $0.40)  is  the  arresting 
title  of  a  lecture  delivered  some  time  ago  by  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A., 
F.B.A.,  of  Manchester  University.  It  seems  that  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  during  the  trpubled  reign  of  Edward  I,  the 
treasury  of  the  "  King’s  Wardrobe  ”  was  the  crypt  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  house  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Coveting  his  Majesty’s  plate 
and  jewels,  a  certain  Richard  of  Pudlicott,  with  the  connivance 
of  a  deputy  keeper  named  William  of  the  Palace  and  with  that, 
too,  alas !  of  the  abbey’s  sacristan,  stole  into  the  crypt  and  made 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  treasures  there.  When  the  theft 
was  discovered,  an  “  investigation,”  quite  modern  in  its  sweep¬ 
ing  character,  was  started,  and  when  it  was  over  most  of  the 
loot  had  been  recovered  and  William  of  the  Palace  and  five 
accomplices  were  hanged.  In  ending  his  account  of  the  affair 
the  author  sanely  concludes,  “  That  ordinary  medieval  men 
were  not  so  very  unlike  ourselves,  and  that  their  virtues  and 
vices  were  not  those  of  saints  and  ruffians,  but  were  not  wholly 
out  of  relation  to  the  ordinary  humdrum  virtues  and  vices  that 
are  found  today.” 

“  Let  us  be  poets  with  all  our  hearts,  or  not  be  poets  at 
all.  ...  If  you  have  something  to  say  that  is  not  poetry, 
then  say  it  in  prose,”  is  the  good  advice  Graine  Yrvine  offers 
in  the  excellent  article  on  “  The  Functions  of  the  Poet,”  which 
opens  the  March-April  number  of  the  Poetry  Review.  He  re¬ 
minds  his  fellow-poets : 

It  is  not  our  place  to  teach,  nor  to  preach,  nor,  I  think, 
to  create — because  in  the  beginning,  surely,  God  created  all 
the  beautiful  things  that  it  is  possible  to  create  ( ?).  It  is  our 
business  to  see,  with  the  eyes  of  our  hearts,  and  having 
seen  and  loved,  to  express,  so  that  the  people  who  do  not 
truly  see,  and,  therefore,  cannot  love,  may  have  a  clearer 
vision  and  a  truer  perception  of  this  very  beautiful  old 
world  of  ours.  ..."  Make  known  to  them  by  thy  songs 
how  angels  sing  in  heaven." 

Mr.  Theodore  Maynard  contributes  a  critical  paper  on  "  Mys¬ 
ticism,”  and  A.  Corbett-Smith  one  on  “The  Rapture  of  Youth,” 
quoting  approvingly  from  Janet  Begbie’s  poems  the  stanza: 

Our  Lady,  bless  my  brooms  today, 

I  have  no  time  to  knee!  and  pray, 

So  I  will  make  my  work  a  prayer, 

Our  Lady,  lend  your  presence  there. 

and  ■ 

"  Oh  God,  I  thank  Thee  in  that  Thou  hast  made 
This  cowslip  growing  straitly  in  the  shade.” 

One  of  the  best  poems  in  the  number  is  Sir  Ronald  Ross’s 
"  The  Watchers,”  which  runs  as  follows : 


The  low  light  lies  along  the  verge, 

The  umber  evening  fades; 

But  every  single  Star  that  conies 
Regards  us  and  upbraids, 

As  if  he  view’d  a  world  accurst 
Beneath  infernal  shades. 

They  come  and  gaze  with  icy  eyes, 

They  come  and  stand  and  stare; 

And  each  one  leans  silent  and  still 
Upon  his  longsword  there; 

Then  one  by  one  their  dreadful  words 
Fall  soundless  through  the  air. 

One  said,  “  He  crown'd  them  lords  of  earth, 
And  made  it  large  and  fair." 

Another  said,  “  And  evermore 
He  taught  them  love  and  prayer.” 

A  third,  “But  all  the  creatures  do’ 

Is  murder  everywhere.” 

And  then  they  faded  more  and  more — 

To  mere  dim  planets  paled; 

But  one  bright  Star  remained  aloof. 

As  though  no  words  avail’d. 

And  wept  her  beauty  into  mist. 

Like  one  who’d  tried  and  fail’d. 


EDUCATION 

Have  We  Been  Sleeping? 

4‘rf^F  the  seventeen  students  on  board  our  vessel,”  said  a 
missionary  who  had  recently  come  up  from  Central 
America,  “  all  were  bound  for  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
States,  all  were  Catholics,  and  not  one  was  going  to  a  Catholic 
institution.”  “  But  how  is  that  possible?  ”  he  was  asked.  “Cen¬ 
tral  American  parents  must  be  very  careless  Catholics  if  they 
show  no  more  concern  than  that  for  the  faith  of  their  sons.” 
“No,”  replied  the  missionary;  “I  inquired  and  found  to  my 
astonishment  that  they  had  never  heard  of  a  Catholic  college 
or  university  in  the  United  States.  None  of  our  institutions 
seem  to  advertise  down  there,  while  the  sectarian  colleges  not 
only  advertise,  but  engage  the  officials  of  steamship  and  rail¬ 
road  companies  as  solicitors.  Many  of  the  station  masters 
along  the  railroads  in  Central  America  are  working  as  agents 
of  colleges  in  the  United  States.  To  these  officials  the  people 
go  for  information,  and  as  a  consequence  all  the  boys  of 
whom  I  was  speaking  were  bound  for  non-Catholic  institu¬ 
tions,  and  most  of  them  for  little,  unknown  Protestant  colleges 
in  the  South.” 

Our  Unknown  Colleges 

Have  we  been  asleep  at  the  switch?  Are  we  allowing 
crowds  of  young  people  to  rush  headlong  to  destruction 
without  giving  them  even  a  signal  of  danger  ahead?  Such 
statements  coming  from  a  missionary  should  give  us  pause. 
But  the  case  is  even  worse.  For  what  is  true  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  is  equally  true  of  every  Latin-American  country.  In  1913 
there  were  223  Mexican  students  attending  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  this  country.  How  many  of  these  were  in  Catholic 
institutions?  What  of  the  209  from  Cuba?  Of  the  113  from 
Brazil?  Surely  we  have  been  sleeping. 

In  1915  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  published 
Bulletin  No.  27  (whole  number,  654),  entitled;  “Opportunities 
for  Foreign  Students  at  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United 
States,”  by  S.  P.  Capen.  In  this  pamphlet  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States  is  explained  at  length,  and  compared 
to  the  systems  of  various  European  and  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries,  so  that  foreign  students  may  see  at  a  glance  where  they 
stand  in  the  American  scale.  Furthermore,  the  courses  avail- 
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able  in  the  various  American  universities,  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  colleges  and  professional  schools,  the  requirements 
for  degrees  and  other  items  of  interest  to  a  foreign  student 
are  fully  explained.  It  is  an  excellent  publication,  and  evi¬ 
dently  meant  to  be  fair  to  Catholics  and  their  institutions. 

However,  in  the  list  of  sixty-two  universities  and  colleges 
selected  for  special  treatment  in  Section  VI  we  find  but  four 
Catholic  institutions :  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Georgetown  University,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  St. 
Louis  University.  Fordham,  Marquette,  Creighton  and  the  rest 
of  our  twenty  universities  and  several  score  colleges  are  not 
mentioned  “  because,”  the  author  says,  “  through  accident  of 
location  they  have  not  yet  drawn  many  foreign  students,  or 
because  they  belong  to  a  type  of  college  or  university  already 
represented  among  the  institutions  described.”  We  cannot 
therefore  quarrel  with  the  author  if  the  scope  of  his  pamphlet 
did  not  permit  him  to  give  fuller  treatment  to  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  our  institutions  are  not 
known  to  foreign  students. 

A  Suggested  Remedy 


SOCIOLOGY 

The  Rural  Apostolate:  Catholic  Literature 
NE  of  the  simplest  and  most  widely  beneficial  ways  of  aid¬ 
ing  our  rural  Catholics  in  every  part  of  the  country  is  by 
the  distribution  of  Catholic  literature.  Zealous  workers  have  fre¬ 
quently  and  justly  pointed  out  how  we  can  "learn  from  the 
foe.”  Note  the  distribution  of  the  Menace  and  like  publications. 
The  manner  in  which  Prohibition  literature  is  distributed  in 
country  districts  is  also  an  example  of  how  we  can  reach  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  One  of  the  great  prerogatives  of 
good  literature  is  that  it  gets  into  the  home  and  stays  there, 
and  often  effects  a  surprising  transformation.  A  classic  exam¬ 
ple  is  that  of  the  well-known  North  Carolina  convert,  Dr. 
Monk,  whose  attention  was  first  called  to  the  truth  by  reading 
a  portion  of  an  old  paper  used  as  a  wrapper  for  a  package 
he  had  bought  at  the  store.  The  result  was  that  Dr.  Monk 
and  his  whole  family  were  converted,  and  eventually  a  good 
part  of  the  neighborhood;  so  that  now  an  extensive  Catholic 
mission  flourishes  where  formerly  was  a  purely  Protestant 
community. 


WHAT,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  fold  our  arms 
and  look  on  while  hundreds  of  students  from  Latin 
America  are  robbed  of  their  Faith  in  our  very  midst?  Our 
duty  is  plain,  and  all  our  institutions  must  prepare  to  do  their 
part.  Let  them  notify  the  Government  Bureau  and  other  pub¬ 
licity  agents  that  they  have  special  attractions  to  offer,  and  that 
they  would  welcome  students  from  Latin  America.  Advertise, 
as  far  as  means  permit,  in  all  media  that  reach  those  countries. 
Surely  our  colleges  ought  to  do  at  least  as  much  to  save  the 
Faith  of  students  from  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  sec¬ 
tarian  colleges  are  doing  to  ruin  it. 

Furthermore,  combined  action  on  our  part  is  not  impossible. 
Why  could  not  the  officers  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  take  the  initiative  and  publish  a  pamphlet  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  above-mentioned  Government  Bulletin?  Such  a  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  opportunities  for  Latin-American  students  at 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  would 
be  most  timely,  and  could  readily  be  financed  by  having  all 
those  institutions  that  are  willing  to  cooperate  buy  space  at  a 
given  rate  a  page.  Let  the  pamphlet  compare  our  system  of 
education  with  that  in  Latin-American  countries,  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  in  those  countries  may  be  able  to  interpret  our  require¬ 
ments.  Let  it  give  a  general  summary  of  departmental  courses, 
requirements  and  degrees.  Insert  in  it  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  single  institutions  furnished  by  themselves,  together  with 
the  special  advantages  each  has  to  offer.  Illustrate  the  bulletin 
and  make  it  attractive.  Its  distribution  will  then  be  an  easy 
matter.  Names  and  addresses  can  be  found  in  the  "  Anuario 
de  la  America  Latina,”  published  by  Bailly-Balliere. 


Probable  Results 

XT  O  doubt  the  Revista  Catdlica,  a  weekly  review  published  in 
Spanish  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  expressly  for  the  Latin-American 
public,  would  gladly  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Catholic  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  a  list  of  addresses  of  Catholic  papers  in 
the  Latin-American  countries.  Thus  a  copy  of  the  bulletin, 
together  with  a  press  notice,  could  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  papers  and  periodicals  and  most  effective  free  advertising  ob¬ 
tained.  In  this  way  the  pamphlet  would  become  known  at  once 
and  would  begin  its  career  of  good.  Such  a  campaign  of  pub¬ 
licity  would  probably  bear  immediate  fruit.  The  little  energy 
spent  would  be  repaid  a  thousandfold  by  saving  to  the  Church 
the  rising  generation  of  leaders  in  our  sister  republics  of  the 
South.  J,  B. 


The  Farmers’  Eagerness  to  Read 
ROM  the  window  of  the  room  where  I  am  writing  I  can  see 
*  every  evening,  a  mile  or  so  across  the  bay,  up  past  the  tan¬ 
gled  shores  of  Brown’s  Creek,  the  light  burning  on  the  dining¬ 
room  table  of  a  typical  American  farmhouse,  where  the  only 
reading-matter  for  the  family,  father  and  mother  and  eight 
sturdy,  quiet  boys  and  three  eager  little  girls,  was  formerly  the 
local  county  paper  and  well-thumbed  school-books.  Yet  all  are 
eager  to  read — “are  as  proud  to  read  as  to  hunt  rabbits.”  Once 
the  pine  logs  in  the  big  fireplace  are  lighted,  and  the  last  biscuit- 
crumb  dusted  away,  and  the  two  strenuous  babies  of  this 
Rooseveltian  family  have  been  pigeonholed  somewhere  in  the 
mysterious,  musty  upstairs,  every  word  is  scanned  of  the  bundle 
of  Times  pictorial  supplements,  and  Catholic  and  good  secular 
periodicals  that  they  receive  at  stated  periods  from  friends. 
Memories  of  what  they  read  accompany  them  to  the  wheat- 
field  or  the  tobacco-barn;  papers  are  handed  around  to  neigh¬ 
bors,  sometimes  to  non-CathoIics,  and  a  real  mission  is  accom¬ 
plished  practically  without  cost  or  trouble.  Children  are  first- 
class  distributors  of  Catholic  literature.  They  are  glad  to 
bring  it  home  to  their  parents,  and  are  eager  to  carry  it  from 
house  to  house. 


How  to  Distribute  Reading-Matter 

There  are  numberless  ways  in  which  the  Catholic  worker  or 
sodalist  can  secure  the  distribution  of  Catholic  literature. 
If  you  yourself  can  subscribe  to  a  number  of  Catholic  papers  it 
is  better,  because  every  added  subscription  means  just  so  much 
efficiency  added  to  our  Catholic  press,  added  pay  for  better 
writers,  better  form  and  better  material.  If  this  is  not  possible 
collect  all  the  old  material  you  possibly  can.  A  good  deal  of 
dean  secular  reading  can  be  mixed  in.  Such  often  serves 
among  less  fervent  people  as  an  entering  wedge  for  strictly 
Catholic  reading-matter.  Perusing  the  less  serious  papers  at 
first,  they  will  then  turn  to  the  strictly  Catholic  material.  As 
a  rule,  though,  most  country  Catholics  value  a  Catholic  paper 
for  what  it  is.  They  are  glad  to  get  material  with  %vhich  to 
answer  the  taunts  of  the  irreligious,  and  to  sustain  the  faith 
of  their  children. 

The  periodicals  and  books  you  have  collected  can  then  be 
shipped  to  some  country  priest,  if  you  know  of  one  interested 
in  such  work.  It  is  better  still  if  you  can  obtain  a  list  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  parish  to  whom  you  can  mail  the  literature  directly 
at  stated  intervals.  One  person  can  often  manage  to  pass 
around  a  paper  in  kis  immediate  neighborhood;  and  a  dozen 
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families  who  receive  a  paper  weekly  can  frequently  circulate  it 
among  four  or  five  dozen  households,  reaching  thus  a  couple 
of  hundred  individuals,  old  and  young.  An  unlimited  amount 
of  reading-matter  can  be  absorbed  during  the  long  evenings 
of  the  winter  months.  Pupils  in  a  city  school  or  college  class 
might  each  adopt  a  family  from  a  certain  country  district  to 
mail  papers  to  every  month,  if  the  class  could  be  put  in  touch 
with  the  district,  and  a  list  of  names  sent  to  the  teacher  by  a 
country  pastor  or  layman. 

A  More  Direct  Apostolate 

IF  you  are  willing,  however,  to  engage  in  a  more  direct  aposto¬ 
late,  I  know  of  none  better  than  that  of  personally  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  Catholic  papers.  In  many  sections  of  this  coun¬ 
try  the  opportunities  in  this  regard  have  been  neglected.  I  know 
of  a  community  of  several  thousand  rural  Catholics  which  for 
years  has  been  scarcely  visited  by  a  subscription  agent.  The 
actual  work  of  soliciting  subscriptions  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
a  layman.  I  am  not  saying  this  as  if  to  excuse  the  priest  from 
this  good  work,  but  the  country  priest  has  to  solicit  too  many 
other  things,  for  his  church,  for  his  school,  for  personal  needs, 
and  for  local  charities,  to  feel  as  free  in  this  regard  as  would 
one  who  can  devote  himself  exclusively  to  this  task,  and  who 
does  not  have  to  gauge  nicely  the  condition  of  each  family  in 
•order  that  he  may  not  seem  importunate.  The  priest’s  visits, 
moreover,  cannot  well  be  as  abrupt  and  business-like  as  can 
those  of  a  soliciting  layman. 

The  sight,  too,  of  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  young  lay¬ 
man  advocating  good  Catholic  reading  cannot  fail  to  produce 
an  impression  on  the  type  of  mind  that  seems  to  resist  pass¬ 
ively  all  religious  influence  as  a  sort  of  professional  hobby  of 
the  reverend  clergy,  which  is  out  of  all  relation  to  daily  life 
and  daily  needs.  If  the  soliciting  agent  is  tactful,  a  vast  good 
•can  be  quietly  done,  whether  subscriptions  are  obtained  or  not, 
by  distributing  a  few  inexpensive,  instructive  pamphlets  or  re¬ 
ligious  articles.  Many  a  fallen-away  rural  family,  especially 
among  our  foreign-born  people  who  guard  themselves  against 
the  “intrusion”  of  the  pastor,  can  thus  be  put  in  possession  of 
literature  that  will  perhaps  recall  their  earlier  faith,  long  stifled 
hy  isolation  and  neglect. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  some  of  our  young  Catholics 
who  want  a  country  outing  for  a  week  or  two  do  not  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  undertaking  such  a  voyage  de  colporteur.  It  mat¬ 
ters  little  whether  the  section  visited  is  sparsely  or  thickly 
populated  by  Catholics.  In  the  latter  caS’e  the  opportunities  will 
be  more  numerous :  in  the  former  the  need  of  such  literature 
will  be  more  crying.  If  some  of  our  young  men  would  be  ad¬ 
venturous  enough  to  follow  the  trail  of  the  old-style  Methodist 
circuit-rider  through  a  good,  wide  area  of  our  Southern  or 
mountain  States,  where  Catholics  are  hidden  away  here  and 
there,  they  would  find  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  trip 
many  unexpected  opportunities  for  bringing  light  into  families 
that  have  been  quite  cut  off  from  it  perhaps  for  years. 

What  Periodicals  to  Spread 
UCH  periodicals  as  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Extension,  Truth, 
various  diocesan  papers,  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  the  Avc  Maria  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  country 
needs.  Proper  credentials,  of  course  should  be  had,  and  the 
approval  of  the  local  clergy.  Each  of  these  magazines  has  a 
peculiar  excellence  of  its  own.  Truth  and  Our  Sunday  Visitor 
offer  popular  apologetic  material  and  antidotes  to  Socialism 
and  to  Menace  nonsense.  Extension  kindles  the  spirit  of  zeal 
and  pride  in  our  holy  Faith;  the  Messenger  has  a  power  of 
showing  to  the  humble  or  afflicted  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the 
■Church;  the  diocesan  papers  bring  the  people  in  touch  with 
their  own  dioceses  and  the  actual  needs  of  the  Church  around 
them;  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Catholic  World  offer  refined  and 


yet  popular  literary  entertainment;  the  Queen's  Work  is  a 
powerful  agent  toward  rousing  interest  in  sodality  activities  and 
practical  devotion  to  Our  Lady.  These  are  but  a  few  names 
taken  at  haphazard.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  magazines  that 
serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the  foreign 
missions,  and  so  overcoming  that  provincialism  which  is  the 
bane  of  rural  life,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  means  of 
support  to  the  missions  themselves. 

John  LaFarge,  S.J. 

NOTE  AND  COMMENT 

The  Sublimity  of 
Effrontery 

A  WRITER  in  Brann’s  Iconoclast  endeavors  to  do  justice 
to  Florida’s  patriotic  Governor,  elected  on  an  A.  P.  A. 
platform  of  hatred,  prejudice  and  ignorance.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  do  even  partial  justice  to  a  man  who  attains  to  the  very 
sublimity  of  brazen  bigotry  and  then  overtops  this  achievement 
by  proclaiming  that  he  stands  “  pat  for  Americanism  with  a 
big  ‘A.’” 

Every  man  who  speaks  or  writes  takes  his  own  measure. 

The  exact  size  of  Governor  Catts  is  indicated  by  his  promise, 
that  if  elected  he  would  compel  every  Catholic  priest  in 
Korida  to  marry  or  get  out  of  the  State.  No  man  fit  to  be 
governor  would  utter  an  idiotic  pledge  of  this  kind.  He 
would  know  that  a  part  cannot  be  greater  than  the  whole; 
no  State  could  enforce  such  a  law.  The  national  Govern¬ 
ment  is  pledged  to  the  protection  of  liberty.  Governor  Catts’ 
pledge  was  made  to  catch  readers  of  the  Menace.  He  knew 
this  insane  proposition  would  appeal  to  ignorant  prejudice 
and  that  votes  have  equal  potency  with  ballots  cast  by  intel¬ 
ligent  citizens.  Under  the  United  States  Constitution  a  State 
hzs  the  same  power  tc  deny  the  right  of  marriage  to  Protes¬ 
tant  clergymen  that  it  has  to  compel  Catholic  priests  to  marry. 
Imagine  a  candidate  for  governorship  trying  to  win  Catholic 
votes  on  a  pledge  to  prohibit  marriage  to  Protestant 
clergymen ! 

Apropos  of  the  fight  waged  by  the  Governor  to  prevent  Cath¬ 
olics  from  teaching  in  the  public  schools  or  holding  public  of¬ 
fice  in  the  State,  it  is  remarked  that  he  should  “  pass  a  bill  ex¬ 
empting  Catholics  of  Florida  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Why 
should  they  be  compelled  to  support  a  government  which  denies 
to  them  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  political 
rights  ?  ” 

The  Anglican  Memorial 
on  “Reservation” 

MEMORIAL  on  “Reservation”  was  recently  presented  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  bishops  of  the 
province  containing  the  signatures  of  1,000  Anglican  clergymen. 
The  following  is  in  part  the  text  of  the  document: 

It  being  understood  that  an  attempt  is  about  to  be  made 
to  deny  to  the  Faithful  the  right  of  access  to  the  Reserved 
Sacrament  for  the  purpose  of  devotion,  we,  the  undersigned, 
think  it  our  duty  to  state  our  conviction  that  compliance  with 
such  a  restriction  cannot  rightly  be  demanded,  and  will  not 
be  given.  However  the  restriction  may  be  qualified  or  ex¬ 
plained,  it  will  be  understood  to  involve  a  denial  of  the  duty 
to  give  to  Our  Lord  the  adoration  which  His  Sacramental 
Presence  demands  whenever  and  wherever  vouchsafed.  And 
the  circumstances  of  the  English  Church  at  the  present  time 
increase  the  sense  of  obligation  which  we  should  even  other¬ 
wise  feel  to  refuse  acquiescence  with  such  a  risk. 

The  signatories  then  submit  their  special  reason  why  they 
believe  that  “  no  attempts  should  be  made  to  stop  the  established 
custom  of  so  many  of  the  Faithful  in  this  matter.”  The  London 
Tablet  which  quotes  this  memorial  prints  in  its  subsequent  issue 
the  formal  reply  of  Dr.  Gore,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  published 
in  his  diocesan  Magazine.  He  is  not  in  the  least  conciliatory 
and  reminds  the  signatories  that  while  the  Bishops  had  tolerated 
Reservation  it  is  not  sanctioned  in  the  Prayer  Book,  even  where 
the  sick  are  in  question.  The  Bishops  who  have  licensed  what 
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the  Prayer  Book  by  implication  forbids,  can  now  in  turn  refuse 
to  allow  it.  Then  follows  a  most  remarkable  disclosure  of  the 
doctrinal  confusion  within  the  Anglican  church.  The  Bishop 
says : 

It  is,  indeed,  very  painful  to  resist  any  passionate  pressure 
of  religious  emotion.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  conscious 
of  such  passionate  pressure  from  the  side  of  those  who  de¬ 
sire  in  the  interest  of  intellectual  freedom  that  the  Church 
should  cease  to  insist  upon  miracles  and  dogmas:  and  again 
from  the  side  of  those  who  desire  to  acclimatize  in  the 
Church  the  practices  of  Spiritualism;  and  again  from  those 
who  desire  the  worship  of  Christ  in  the  tabernacle  and  the 
monstrance. 

The  saddest  confusion  of  all  is  that  which  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  Bishop  himself.  If  Anglican  orders  were  valid,  as  he  presumes, 
then  the  Divine  Presence  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  How  then  could  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  Anglican  bishop  to  place  in  the  same  category  the 
men  who  ask  permission  for  the  Faithful  to  show  due  reverence 
to  their  Eucharistic  Lord,  and  those  who  insist  upon  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  belief  in  miracles  and  dogmas,  or  upon  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Spiritism  for  Christianity?  Is  there  a  Daniel  needed  to 
read  the  writing  on  the  wall  ? 


Profit  Sharing  in  the 
United  Stales 

A  BULLETIN  on  profit  sharing  in  the  United  States  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  classifies 
the  various  methods  in  use  under  two  general  forms.  The  first 
embraces  all  plans  in  which  distribution  of  a  specific  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  net  profits  is  made  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  total 
number  employed,  including  employees  in  occupations  other  than 
executive  and  clerical.  There  are  known -to  be  sixty  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  operating  under  such  methods,  the 
profits  distributed  ranging  from  2  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
wages.  Payments  are  made  mostly  in  cash,  although  in  some 
instances  stock  is  given.  The  cost  to  more  than  one-half  of 
thirty-four  employers  reporting  was  less  than  6  per  cent  of 
their  respective  pay  rolls,  while  five  paid  20  per  cent  or  over. 
The  second  form  consists  of  a  limited  profit-sharing  plan  under 
which  less  than  one-third  of  the  employees,  excluding  employees 
other  th'an  executive  and  clerks,  are  participants.  The  number 
of  firms  which  have  adopted  this  method  is  very  great.  Some 
entirely  bar  the  wage  earner  or  manual  worker,  in  others  ap¬ 
proximately  three-fourths  of  the  participating  employees  are 
executives,  clerks  or  salespeople.  In  ten_  establishments  the 
proportion  of  participants  was  found  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  number  employed.  There  are  besides  bonus  and  stock- 
purchase  plans,  popularly  known  as  profit-sharing  plans,  in¬ 
volving  payment  of  a  percentage  of  earnings  based  on  length 
of  service  or  distribution  of  stock  subscriptions,  but  these  are 
not  properly  profit-sharing  plans.  Under  many  of  the  bonus 
plans  the  employee’s  share  is  merely  a  gift  and  bears  no  re¬ 
lation  to  profits  realized.  During  the  first  year  one  plant  oper¬ 
ating  under  such  a  plan  distributed  to  a  trifle  less  than  70  per 
cent  of  all  employed  a  total  of  ^,434,849  on  a  regular  pay  roll, 
of  $14,021,067.  These  various  plans  have  helped  to  stabilize 
working  forces  and  establish  more  satisfactory  relations  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employed,  although  the  former  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  results  achieved  in  increasing  the  individual 
or  collective  efficiency  of  participating  employees. 


Public  Dance  Halls 

rpHE  report  of  a  six  years’  investigation  of  the  public  dance 
^  halls  of  Chicago,  undertaken  by  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association,  has  been  published.  Its  findings  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  other  cities.  A  few  passages  from  the  report  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  indicate  the  immorality  of  which 
these  public  resorts  have  been  the  occasion : 


Unfortunately  the  conditions  in  the  public  dance  halls  at 
the  present  writing  seem  to  be  very  much  as  they  were  when 
the  first  investigation  was  made  in  1910,  and  show  that  the 
public  dance  halls  of  Chicago  are  now,  as  they  were  then, 
largely  controlled  by  the  brewery,  saloon  and  vice  interests. 
The  recreation  of  thousands  of  young  people  has  been  com¬ 
mercialized  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor  dealers,  and  as  a 
result  hundreds  of  young  girls  are  annually  started  on  the 
road  to  ruin,  for  the  saloon-keepers  and  dance-hall  owners 
have  onh'  one  end  in  view  and  that  is  profit.  .  .  .  Condi¬ 

tions  existing  in  public  dance  halls  and  in  the  adjoining  sa¬ 
loons  transform  innocent  dancing  and  social  enjoyment  into 
drunkenness,  vice  and  debauchery.  Saloon-keepers  and  pros¬ 
titutes  are  in  many  cases  the  only  chaperons,  and  in  many 
of  the  halls  even  young  girls  and  boys  fresh  from  school 
are  plied  with  alcohol,  and  with  the  suggestion  of  vice,  until 
dancing  ceases  to  be  recreation  and  becomes  flagrant  im¬ 
morality.  At  the  halls  where  liquor  is  sold,  practically  all 
of  the  boys  and  many  of  the  girls  show  signs  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  by  twelve  o’clock,  possibly  because  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  drinking  water  in  these  halls,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  city  ordinance  provides  that  every  dance  hall  shall 
be  equipped  with  drinking-water  facilities. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  suggests  that  there  should  be  a  State  law  forbidding  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  dance  halls,  and  a  bill  has  consequently  been 
drawn  up  “  to  forbid  the  sale,  gift  and  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  any  place  while  it  is  used  for  a  public  dancing  or 
skating  entertainment,  and  in  rooms  and  places  practically  ac¬ 
cessible  from  such  places.” 


Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
the  Laelare  Medalist 


admiral  WILLIAM  SHEPHERD  BENSON,  ranking 
officer  of  the  navy  and  Chief  of  United  States  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions,  has  appropriately  been  made  this  year  the  recipient  of  the 
Lactare  Medal,  which  is  annually  presented  to  “  an  American 
lay  Catholic  distinguished  in  literature,  science,  art,  commerce, 
philanthropy,  sociology’  or  some  other  field  of  beneficent  activity.” 
He  is  a  noted  convert  and  a  Fourth  Degree  Knight  of  Columbus. 
Born  in  Georgia,  18SS,  he  entered  the  United  States  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  as  cadet  midshipman,  September  23,  1872,  and  was  graduated 
as  midshipman  in  1876.  His  progress  and  promotion  have  been 
due  purely  to  sterling  merit  and  hard  work.  For  the  two  years 
preceding  his  entrance  into  the  Naval  Academy  he  had  enjoyed 
no  opportunities  for  a  schooling,  but  nevertheless  passed  the 
examination  successfully.  By  dint  of  the  same  persevering  effort 
and  his  firm  sense  •of  duty  he  advanced  from  grade  to  grade 
until  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1909.  At  no  stage  of  his 
career  was  he  promoted  through  any  aid  from  external  influ¬ 
ences.  He  won  distinction  in  his  first  post  of  importance  as 
Commander  of  the  superdreadnought  Utah  and  later  held  the 
position  of  Commandant  of  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia.  In 
this  assignment  his  successful  method  and  work  obtained  for  him 
the  call  to  organize  the  office  of  naval  operations.  The  further 
promotion  which  came  to  him  in  this  position  was  passed  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Chicago 
New  World: 


It  was  in  the  spring  of  191S  that  Congress  enacted  that 
there  should  be  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  should  be 
charged  with  the  operation  of  the  fleet,  and  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  its  use  in  war.  Admiral  Benson’s  work  in  the 
organization  of  the  office  was  so  successful,  and  had  so  fully 
demonstrated  the  need  of  the  office,  that  Congress  in  1916 
enacted  that  the  Cliief  of  Operations  should  have  authority 
to  issue  orders  within  his  jurisdiction  in  the  name  of  the 
secretary ;  that  the  Chief,  while  holding  that  office,  should 
have  the  rank  of  Admiral,  and,  to  insure  permanency,  that 
not  less  than  fifteen  officers  should  be  assigned  to  duty  under 
him. 

Those  who  have  been  most  intimate  with  Admiral  Benson 
speak  of  his  “profound  and  consistent  piety”  which  shows  itself 
in  his  entire  character,  his  acts,  his  devotion  to  duti-^  and  his 
charity  towards  all. 
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White  Rosary 
$10  Great  Hit 

Vatti  New-“ pearl”  on  silver  1  You  can’t 
believe,  you  can’t  imagine,  the  beauty  of  it. 
White  with  a  gleam  of  pink  in  the  '*  pearl.” 
As  white  is  a  popular  color  for  Easter 
First  Communion,  Graduation  and  Wed¬ 
ding  Gifts,  this  is  the  nicest  $10  gift  there 
is  for  these  dainty  occasions. 

You  can  see  It  by  sendlns  the  price;  to  be 
returned  If  not  wanted.  'J^he  “pearls”  piii 
motlier-of-pearl  to  shame  and  are  guaranteed 
a  Hfetirnc. 

Vatti  Rosart  Co.,  100  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


have  money  to  loan,  any  amount, 
W  OR  church  propertyfanywhere  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Favor* 
able  repayment  privileges  allowed, 

OitftspQfidmst  Iniiied 


MARPETTE  BOND  andIMORTGAGE  COMPANY 

1634  TrattsportaHea  Buildini  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GLACIER 


Glass 

We  Enake  a  specialty  of 
Memorial  Wlsdows 
k  Few  ei  Ihs  Gnod  Feints  el  Gkder 
llie  ease  with  which  it  is  affixed,  iU 
durability,  its  permaoecce  of  color,  its 
variety,  its  beauty,  and  the  fact  of  its 
universal  appreciation. 

B®d  for  Booklet  No.  1  with  reptodus- 
tioDS  of  a  large  number  of  designs  and 
figures  in  colors.  On  receipt  of  measure, 
meats,  sketches  and  estimates  will  be  for* 
warded  without  cost. 

PRIZE  MEDALS 

Calcutta  *  -  1884  Melbourne  <  1388 

Paris -  1884  Chicago  -  -  1894 

New  Orleans  1888  St.  Louis  •  -  19&i 

!.  C|1IAI£.1L  Importer  for  United  Stat» 

4SS  UtiBitea  Are.  at  42d  Si.,  New  York 


iENEELY  &  GO. 


THE  OLD 
MEHEELV 
FOUNDRT 


CHURCH 
CHIME 
&  OTHER 


BELLS 


eTHE  TRUE  STORY= 


Sacred  Heart  Sanitarium 

F®T  Non-ContagJeus  Medical  Caeca 

St.  Mary’s  Hill 

For  Nervous,  Mental  and  Drug  Gases 
Address  Dr.  Stack  or  Sister  Superior 
Milwaukee,  Wia.,  for  literature 


iHemorial  ^taineh 
(glasisi  lUiniiotDSi 


;  iiaper  &  Cb.,  ot  iSlunit?) 

Ueto  gatS  ©Hte  «■  178  iHaMBan  SteaBt 


The  Sinn  Fein  Movement 

AND  THE 

Irish  Rebellion  of  1916 

By  FRANCIS  P.  JONES 
Introduction  by  HON.  JOHN  W.  GOFF 

Contents : 

Sinn  Fein  and  Education — Sinn  Fein  and  The  Industrial 
Problem — Sinn  Fein  and  Protection — Sinn  Fein  and  Com¬ 
merce — The  Poor  Law  System — Sinn  Fein  and  the  Law 
Courts  and  Army — Sinn  Fein  and  Irish  Finance — The 
Council  of  Three  Hundred — The  Home  Rule  Bill — Ireland 
at  Westminster — The  Parliament  Act — Carson  and  His 
Volunteers — The  Irish  Volunteers — The  Massacre  of  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Walk — The  King’s  Veto — Under  Which  Flag?— The 
Recruiting  Sergeant — Fuel  to  the  Flames — The  Coalition 
Cabinet — The  Shadow  of  Conscription — The  Gathering  of 
the  Clans — Righteous  Men — The  Spirit  of  the  Gael— The 
Men  of  the  People— The  Pen  and  the  Sword— Fighting 
Men  and  Heroes — The  Women  of  the  Nation — Thinkers 
and  Men — The  Irish  in  America — Sir  Roger  Casement — 
Casement  in  America — The  Plot  to  Kill  Casement — Straws 
on  the  Stream — Planning  the  Rising — An  Irish  Republic 
Green,  White,  and  Orange — ^What  Did  Redmond  Mean? 
Casement  and  the  Irish  Leaders — A  Romance  of  the  Sea 
Planning  a  Pogrom — The  Fata!  Order — The  O’Rahilly’s 
Ride — The  Nine  Hours’  Conference — The  Twenty-fourth 
of  April — The  First  Blow — In  Stephen’s  Green — The  At¬ 
tack  on  the  Castle — At  Boland’s  Mills — ^The  Post  Office 
Area — The  Four  Courts — The  British  Scared — Getting  to 
Grips — ^The  Fighting  on  Tuesday — The  Battle  of  Mount 
Street  Bridge — The  High  Flame  of  Courage — The  Murder 
of  Sheehy-Skeffington — Hoping  Against  Hope — A  Grim 
Night  Scene — The  Triumph  of  Defeat — A  Dublin  Rebel’s 
Story — Other  Provincial  Centers — The  Blood-Lust  of  the 
English — How  Casement  Died — Appendix  Index. 


The  complete  and  authoritative  history  of  this 
thrilling  chapter  in  Ireland’s  cry  for  self-government. 
A  thorough  explanation  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Pohcy,  a 
I  comprehensive  study  of  social  and  political  conditions 
i  in  Ireland  and  a  detailed  history  of  the  men.  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  the  incidents  in  the  Rebellion  of  Easter 
Week,  1916. 


Cloth  Binding.  XXVI+447  Pages.  Crown  Odato 

At  Ail  Bookstores.  Price  $2.00,  net. 

(Postpaid,  $2.20) 

Mail  Orders  accompanied  hy  remiitance  should  he  addressed 

P.  J.  KENEDY  &  SONS 

Mail  Order  Dep’t.,  44  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
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Schools  and  Colleges 


Georgetown  University 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Pioneer  Jesuit  University 
The  College  (Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Schoob) 
The  Dean,  Georgetown  University 

The  School  of  Medicine 

The  Dean,  920  H  St.,  N.  W, 
The  Training  School  for  Nurses 

Georgetown  University  Hospital 
The  School  of  Dentistry 

The  Dean,  920  H  St.,  N.  W. 
The  School  of  Law 

The  Dean,  506  S  St.,  N.  W. 
The  Astronomical  Observatory 

The  Director,  Georgetown  University 
The  Seismic  Observatories 

The  Director,  Georgetown  University 


NAZARETH  ACADEMY,  Nazareth,  Kentucky 

Conduced  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nasareik 
AfiUiated  wJtli  the  CatlsoHc  University  of  America,  and  the 

Courses  Thorough.  Methods  Progressive,  Escelleat  advantages  in  Music  and  Art 
This  Institution,  one  of  Kentucky's  fasaoua  boarding  schools  lor  irfi’l®-  J® 
road,  two  miles  from  historic  Bardstown  and  thirty-eight  miles  from 
^“ollmata  advontagea  of  the  location  can  hardly  bo  surpassed.  Free  from 
as  well  as  from  malarial  Influences,  the  atmosphere  Is  pure  and  Invigorating 

tunltles  for  open-air  eserclso  almost  any  day  of  the  year.  Parke  ®“d  ^ovea,  shaded  avmu^  golf  lU^,  and 
an  esteaslve  campus  furnished  with  basket  ball,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  add  to  the  att^ctlon  of  J*^®- 

The  hulldinga,  with  a  frontage  of  a  thousand  feet,  too 

contain  study  and  class  rooms,  laboratories,  libraries.  mi^I^c  r^ms,  doi^MrlM.  reiMic^.  r^^ii^  nails, 

e  ananlniis  ftudltarllim  ft  flnft  TniiHftUm.  ftll  arranged  With  a  view  not  omy  60  LOB  yiiyotutti  BUUUBII,  BUU  CBU- 


Torms  moderate.  For  catalogue,  address  THE  DIRECTI^SS,  Nazareth,  Keatucky. 


Rev.  Alphonsus  J.  Donion,  S.J.,  Pres. 


ADVERTISE  IN 
AMERICA 


For  edvertssiug  rate*,  addreea 

AMERICA,  a  Catholic  Review  ef^the  Week 


ADVERTISE  IN 
AMERICA 


COLLEGE  and  ACADEMY 
0/  ST.  GENEVIEVE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
Aslievine,  N.  C. 

Located  In  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  3,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Unsurpassed  climatic 
conditions  with  mild  winters.  Ideal  home- 
life.  Instructors  hold  degrees  from  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  Universities.  The  lan¬ 
guages  are  taught  by  French  and  German 
Professors.  St.  Genevieve's  also  has  a 
Preparatory  Department  for  young  chll-  | 
dreii.  A  few  Lady  boarders  are  received  ! 
during  the  Summer  months. 

For  Cntalogue  and  PartSoalars  t 

Apply  to  the  Mother  Superior  \ 


Carlton  Academy 

UPPER  SCHOOL Jor  older  boys  gives 
thorough  preparation  for  all  colleges. 
Individual  attention.  Conimercia! 
Courts.  Athletic  Sporti.  Resident 
Chaplain. 

LOWER  SCHOOL  for  younger  boys, 
with  Housemother  to  give  persona* 
care. 

SUMMIT  Charlej  H.  Schultz,  A.M., 
New  Jersey  Headmaster. 


College  of  Mount  St.  Mary 

[ - Sliaafec!  @a  Use  Watdsuo  MsoataiE  ’ 


HOLY  CROSS  COLLEGE 


WORCESTER 

MASS. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
LARGEST  CATHOLIC  COLLEGE  IN  AMERICA 
Exterisiye  grounds  and  exceedingly  healthy  loration.  New 
buildings,  large  gymnasium,  indoor  running  track,  hpt  and  cold 
baths,  modern  conveniences.  Easily  reached  on  mam  Ime  from 
Albany  or  New  York  to  Boston  via  Springfield.  Boar^  tuitjon, 
washing  and  mending,  use  of  gymmasium,  library  reaC.ng 

rooirij  physical  instruction  and  medical  attendance,  $3®®  ®  year. 
Furnished  room  and  attendance  extra. 

S&nd  f©r  catalogue  Prefect  of  Studies. 


In  Your  Church  Book  Rack 

include  copies  of  the 

MESSENGER  of  the  SACRED  HEART 

It  will  help  to  foster  a  desire  for  devotional  reading  among  your  people. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  periodical  of  this  character.  That  the  Messenger 
is  in  demand  is  evident  from  its  circulation — 355,000  copies  every  month. 

Great  good  is  being  done  through  its  means,  and  the  book-rack  affords  an 
opportunity  of  placing  it  in  the  homes  of  many  families  in  the  parish. 

Make  a  Trial  of  E5  Copies  for  Three  Months 


I'LAINI' IISIUU,  Je.M»KY 


Ccaduotad  by  the  Sistora  c(  Morey.  Unusual 
Opportunity  for  Young  Women  to  Seoure  a  Co!- 
lego  Education.  New  Buildings,  Modem  Equip¬ 
ment,  an  E£e:ent  Faoulty. 

Clasiital  Ccurae  laadine  io  (he  A.  B.  degree.  Qlher 
Courses  isilh  a  jlfa;or  in  Mtisie,  Pine  Aril,  Demeiiit 
Seienee  end  Afi,  and  Bdveaiion  leading  to  a  d^ree. 
Graduatee  who  have  pursued  the  courses  in  Educa¬ 
tion  may  secure  New  Jersey  and  other  State  Teaob- 
ers’  Licences  without  esaminstioa. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
Classioal,  Modern  Language  and  Commercial 
Courses  are  approved  by  the  New  Jersey  8tate 
Board  of  Education. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 
A  high-class  Graded  School  for  Boys  and  Girts 
between  the  ages  of  bve  and  twelve  years. 

The  College  of  Mount  St.  Mery  and  its  alliad 
sehools  provide  opportunities  for  a  complete 
education  without  change  of  institutions. 


THE  EXPENSE  WILL  BE  ONLY 

Single  copies  sell  for  5  cents. 


At  the  end  of  this  time  you  will  probably  Increase  the  number.  This  has  been  the 
experience  of  many  Pastors. 

When  sending  ycur  order,  please  Include  S2.50  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  twenty- 
five  copies  for  three  months. 

This  will  save  the  expense  of  bookkeeping,  billing  and  postage.  The  increased 
cost  of  paper  and  printing  allows  at  present  no  margin  for  such  Items. 


- - -  ADDRESS:  DESK  A  - — - - - 

MESSENGER  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 


801  WEST  ISlst  STREET 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Please  write  to  advertisers  and  mention  AMERICA 
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MARYMOUNT 

Tarrytown-on»Hudson,  New  York 
HIGH  CLASS  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
Conducted  by  the 

Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary 
Magnificently  situated  on  the  Hudson 
40  minutes  from  New  York  City. 
PREPARATORY,  ACADEMIC  AND  TWO  YEARS’ 
COLLEGIATE  COURSES 
European  Advantages.  French  Conversation 
with  Native  Teachers.  Gymnasium,  Physical 
Culture,  Tennis,  Skating,  Riding. 

Per  Cstalcgue  Addrsis  The  Rereresd  Mother 


-IMMACULATA  SEMINARY- 

MOUNT  MARIAN,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Conducted  by  the  Siatere  of  Providence 
of  Saint  Mary-of-the-Wooda 
Abundant  out>door  exercise  la  beautiful 
suburban  grounds;  individual  attention  to 
character  training;  happy  home  life;  thorough 
icholanhip. 

SPECIAL  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  for 
high  school  graduates. 

FULL  PREPARATORY  and  ELECTIVE 
courses. 

MUSIC.  ART.  EXPRESSION  and  do¬ 
mestic  sdence. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  National  Capital 
and  sightseeing,  with  experienced  chaperons. 

For  Illustrated  Year  Book  Address 
_giCTTtP  SECRETARY,  DEPT.  F._ 

Academy  of  Saint  Joseph 

IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

ijioarding  School  for  Young  Ladies,  affiliated 
with  the  State  University 
PREPARATORY  COLLEGIATE 
Academic  and  Elementary  departments  in 
Separate  buildings 

ipecial  courses  in  art,  vocal  and  instru* 
mental  music 

A  large  fireproof  building,  recently  con¬ 
structed,  affords  accommodation  for  ISO 
extra  students.  Address  Mother  Superior 


^  A  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  ^ 

College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent 

On  Hudson 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
day  PUPILS  AND  BOARDERS 

Location  Unsurpassed  for  Convenience,  Healthfulness  and  Beauty 
One-half  Hour  from  Grand  Central  Station 

PROFESSORS  OF  DISTINCTION  .  .  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  BEST 
COLLEGE  — Four  years’  course  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  S* 
COURSE  IN  PEDAGOGY  open  for  Junior  and  Senior  Students 

WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 

ACADEMY  MOUNT  ST.  VINCENT  ON  HUDSON 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


COLLEGE  of  SAINT  TERESA 

WINONA.  MINNESOTA 
Surveyed  by  the  Netiouel  Bureau  of  Educatiots  1915 
AcctMiied  to  the  Graduate  Schoolt  of  the 
Greater  Univeristie* 

Standard  degree  cfiur.r  4  ia  Artf  and  Science  leading 
to  aegrtei  of  Bachelor  of  Afti  and 
Bachelor  of  Sdence. 

ADDRESS,  T3R  SBCRSTARy 


j  Mount  de  Sales 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

CATONSVILLE  (near  Baltimore)  MARYLAND 
Idea!  School  for  Youag  Ladies 
Classic,  Literary  and  Scientific  Courses.  French 
and  German  receive  special  attention.  Departments 
of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Magnificent  situatloo. 

Ask  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


LOYOLA  SCHOOL 

Park  Ave.  and  83d  St.,  New  York 
A  Private  Preparatory  School 
For  Day  Pupils 

Directed  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
Small  Classes  Special  Supervision 

Afternoon  Study  at  the  School 
Lower  School  Upper  School 

Rev.  J.  Havens  Rickarps,  S.J.,  Principal 

For  Year  Book  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  O'GostiiAN,  S.J.,  Vice-Principal 

Telephone,  Lenox  1646 


Seton  Hill  Schools 

Grasashijrg,  PenHsyhaism 

Beautiful,  Cultural,  Progressive 

For  information  address.  Dept.  E 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

1841 FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  isn 

Adjoining  Bronx  Park,  New  York 

Heaithfulness  of  the  Country  with  the  Advantages  of  the  City 

Conducted  by  the  Jesuits 

Boarding  and  Day  Students  :  3  s  3 

Law  Department 
Medical  Department 
Pharmacy  Department 
College  Department 
Graduate  School 
School  of  Socialogj  and  Edncaliea 


Classical  and  Scientific  Courses 

Woolworth  Building,  233  B’way. 

In  the  midst  of  the  courts. 

In  connection  with  Fordham  Hospital. 

ipist  St.  &  Bathgate  Ave.,  Bronx. 

Fordham  University 

Woolworth  Building,  233  B'way. 

Woolworth  Building,  233  B'way. 

High  School  and  St.  John’s  Hall  for  Younger  Boys 

Write  for  Catalogue.  REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MULRY  S.  J.,  President. 


IT.  ST.  AfiNES  COLLEfiE 
AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON,  MARYLAND 
Day  and  Resident  Students  (Private  Rooms) 

Golie^e  Courses  leading  to  degree  of  A.B.  Pro. 
lessors  of  distinction.  Department  of  Feda.. 
gQgy  —  State  Certificates  —  Teachers’  Li¬ 
cense  by  State  Board.  ,  , 

Ssedal  Cosirsss  in  Art,  Vocal,  Instrumental  Music, 
Folk,  National  and  Aesthetic  Dancing. 

‘  ■  Courses — ^Training  in  duties  of  a  Secre- 


Home  Econooslce— including  Embroidery.  Cookery, 
Sewing,  Millinery  and  Dressmaking. 


High  School  3  3 

For  isionnatioa  ipply  to 


Preparatory  School 

THE  DIRKCTRSSa 


i  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  J 

FerWemea  C0LLEGE  AMD  ACADEIffiY  Far  Girls  ■ 
AlilllBt.d  to  the  Cstbollo  PslT.nUy 
A.tr.dit.d  by  the  IsdlaosSUto  Uept.  slEfnesti^a 

I  Departmeats  of  Arts  aott  Sciences — Four-  J 
\  Year  Course  leading  to  degrees  A.B,  andB.S.  r 
\  DeFoitmoot  of  Household  Economics —  1 
V  Elective  courses  offered  to  all  college  stu-  f 
\  dents.  Conscrvatoiyof  Music — Teachers’  f 
I  and  Artists' CertlDcateGoursca.  School  of  J 
\  Expression — ^Teachers'  CertSfleate  Cour-  f 
\  sea.  Various  elective  courses  open  to  all  a 
I  students.  School  of  Art— Drawing,  water  f 
1  color,  oil.  heramlcs.  Certlflcates  Issued,  f 
1  Academy — Full  Four-Year  High  | 

I  School  Course  and  Grammar  Depart-  f 
Y  ment.  / 

I  23tby«sr.  AStboololFosrCes.rsUeat.  I 
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TheW.  J.  Feeley  Company 

10  East  50th  Street  169  South  Angell  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Thousands 


- MEDALS - 

For  Sodalists  and  Devotional  Associations 
Graduation  and  Rewards 


CLASS  EMBLEMS  AND  JEWELS 


Catalogues  on  request 


In  looking  over  our  lists  covering  a  period  of 
40  years  we  feel  there  is  some  justification  for 
giving  The  Feeley  House  credit  for  ambitious 
effort,  and  to  be  classed  among  the  leaders  in 
the  development  of  high  art  in  MEDALS. 


ijifinifiBiiiliiiEii  o  F  i!i!iii[nniiiinii!i 
j  English  Speaking  Missionaries 

1  Are  Needed  in  the  Foreign  Missions! 

:  The  Missionary  “Soddy  of  the  DMrte  Word" 

2  numbers  at  present  about  850  priests,  800 

I  Brothers,  and  1200  Candidates  for  the  priesi- 

S  hood  and  missionary  career.  Two  keaiquari- 
i  ers  in  ike  U.  S ;  three  departments: 

i  COLLEGE, 

i  NOVITIATE, 

\  SEMINARY. 

s  Write  for  particulars  about  the  missionary  vocation. 

:  Upon  request  any  amount  of  vocation  pamphlets  will 

s  be  sent  free  of  charge  for  distribution  in  schools,  col- 
5  leges,  seminaries  and  universities. 

I  ADDRESS: 

5  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  S.V.D. 

“  Si.  Mary's  Mission  House,  Techny,  III. 

i  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  S.V.D. 

S  Sacred  Heart  Mission  House,  Girard,  Pa. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OF 

Henry  Van  Rensselaer 

PRIESTJOF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS 

By  Rev.  EDWARD  P.  SPILLANE,  S.  J. 

SECOND  EDITION— ENLARGED  AND  REVISED 


Several  new  chapters  recite  for  the  first  time 
the  incidents  of  Father  Van  Rensselaer’s  general 
work  among  the  New  York  policemen  and  fire¬ 
men.  Those  conditions  and  details  set  in  clearer 
outline  the  features  of  his  priestly  career  which 
were  only  roughly  sketched  before.  This  edition 
develops  that  portion  which  treats  of  Father  Van 
Rensselaer’s  public  record,  and  gives  a  fuller 
presentation  of  his  life  in  the  priesthood.  Those 
who  gave  such  cordial  welcome  to  the  earlier 
edition  will  derive  new  pleasure  from  the  picture 
of  this  zealous  priest  in  action  as  depicted  by 
those  who  had  the  rare  privilege  of  knowing  him 
in  the  ministry. 

An  illustrated  volume  of  350  pages. 

Price  75  Cents 

Postage  Extra.  Weight  IS  ounces. 
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What  Shall  I  Be? 

A  CHAT  WITH  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

By  the 

Rev.  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J. 

A  handy  manual  that  presents  in 
brief  and  simple  form  sound  princi¬ 
ples  to  assist  the  young  in  deciding 
their  future  course  of  life.  The 
choice  of  vocations  is  a  pressing 
subject  at  all  times. 


Cioth  25  cents 
12  Copies  $2.70 
50  Copies  $I  I.SO 
100  Copies  $22.00 


Postage  extra 


Paper  10  cent* 
12  Copies  $1.00 
50  Copies  $4.00 
100  Copies  $7.50 
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